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INTKODUCTION. 

In introducing this Manual to their readers, the 
Editors are desirous of stating in a few words its 
objects, and the plans proposed to be pursued in fur- 
therance of them. 

Without entering fully upon the relation of our pre- 
sent Sunday Sohool system to the Parochial system 
laid down in our Ecclesiastical Constitution, it is no 
prejudice to either to say that neither of them is 
effective without the other. Our Parishes are now, 
for the most part, so overgrown that our regular paro- 
chial system is not adequate to the wants of our 
enormous population. And, by consequence, if no 
other machinery be employed than that which was 
oiganized centuries ago to meet the circumstances 
of really manageable parishes, by far the greater 
part of our manufacturing, mining and commercial 
population, will never be reached by Church in- 
fluence at all. 

And, indeed, this was really the case during the 
greater part of the 18th century; the population went 
on increasing while church efforts and church exten- 
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sion stood still : and so when at last it pleased God, 
towards the close of the last century, to raise up a few 
earnest minds to attempt a revival of religion in the 
Church, they awoke to a consciousness that their paro- 
chial provision was utterly unable to meet the wants 
of the church. Small hamlets had grown into popu- 
lous villages, populous villages into market towns, and 
market towns into great cities. Besides all this, a 
thousand mills and factories had sprung up in places 
far removed from the utmost stretch of parochial in- 
fluence. Wherever a well-sustained stream of water 
of sufficient capacity was discovered, there, as if by 
magic, rose the immense factory and the tall chimney; 
the singing of birds and the sweet sounds of rural life 
gave place to the busy hum of wheels, the hiss of 
steam, and the roar of furnaces ; the quiet country 
village or the desolate moor-side, became quick with 
the running to and fro of hundreds of factory opera- 
tives ; the village rustics turned artisans or migrated, 
and in their stead grew up a population numerous, 
money-getting, acute, hard-headed, and reckless. The 
influence of the squire tottered before that of the 
manufacturer, and a new dynasty sprung up, in which 
gain and self were the predominating influences over 
both masters and men. Mammon reigned supreme, 
and God was forgotten. 

Such was the state of the Church and the country 
when a few earnest men set in motion a return to 
better things. The Sunday School system grew up 
out of the necessities of the times. There was the 
choice between that and nothing. It was not intro- 
duced as a new element in our parochial system, but 
as an additional influence, external, but not contrary 
to, the Church's prescribed order; by the operation 
of which, the Church herself might be quickened to 
the effective use of her own true and proper system. 



It has been for some years the fashion to ascribe to 
Dissenters, the merit of having originated and prose- 
cuted the work of grappling with the moral evils of 
the factory system. The following letter of the Rev. 
W. Eomaine, which is strikingly characteristic of him- 
self and the times in which he lived, will serve to shew 
that the " Sunday School system" was the work of 
Churchmen. 

" Monday Evening, Dec. 13, 1784. 

" My dear Friend. — I have been waiting a long time for news 
ont of Yorkshire relating to the Sunday Schools. I can give you 
now a fall and satisfactory account of them. They have been 
chiefly useful in the trading part, where there are great numbers 
of ibe manufacturers' children employed as soon as they can do 
anything, all the week, but let loose to mischief and wickedness 
all the Lord's day. It was with a view to prevent this, and also 
to instruct them in tbe way of salvation for their own sakes, and 
for their parent's, and for the public, that several persons, laity as 
well as clergy, tried to get them together, and teach them to read, 
write, and learn the Catechism. The Lord God has marvellously 
favoured the plan. He has inclined vast numbers of children to 
come ; the parents in general axe thankful ; and the schoolmasters 
and noistresses have given great satisfaction. I know not of any- 
thing more promising for the rising generation, especiaUy as it it 
made an indispensable part of their Sunday's employmenty that they 
attend the Church regularly with their masters and mistresses. 
Mr. L informs me of one good effect, that it has been the happy 
occasion of many conversions, by bringing poor people to see their 
children at church, who never came before to any place of worship. 
Otliers have also been won over to let their children attend by the 
little presents made to the neighbours' children, and by seeing 
their improvement in reading and writing. If you are disposed 
to do something in this way, you have my prayers for success. 

" I hear yon stay Christmas at B. May it be a season of much 
thankfulness as they sang < glad tidings of great joy.* This Advent 
has brought forth (Isaiah xi. 1, 2, 3, &c.,) verses to my unspeak- 
able joy. I have trod upon John the Baptist's heels, and have 
been favoured with some of his views of the Lamb of God. It is 



a most deligbtfal portion of God's word. Yesterday we had verses 
9, 10 — ^'God incarnate Almighty to save.' Our next subject is 
verse 11 — ^'God incarnate, the good Shepherd, whose love is 
Almighty to bless them.' Our kindest respects to Mrs. G. and to 
yourself. Bemember us to Mrs. I. Do not, I cha^e yon, do not 
cease to pray for 

W. ROMAIKE." 

Since the date of this letter, our Sunday Schools 
have undergone great improvement, their relation to 
the Church, their operation, and ohjects are hetter un- 
derstood, and now there are few, if any schools in the 
country wherein a higher purpose than that of teach- 
ing secular knowledge is not recognized. And yet 
with all the additional influence which the Church 
has gained and exercised through her Sunday Schools, 
she has still an awiul arrear to discharge, still a tre- 
mendous power of irreligion and vice to overtake 
and overcome ; thousands of young people to watch 
over and reclaim ; and a fearful flood of infidelity and 
false teaching to stem and counteract ; and this brings 
us round to the point from which we started, that in the 
present state of the Church and the country, we can- 
not afford to part with our Sunday Schools. 

But who are they by whom these Schools are con- 
ducted? They are working people — earnest young men 
and young women who have themselves been nurtured 
under the same sacred influences, and who now labour 
after a hard week's work in the shop, in the factory, or 
in the fleld, to impart to others the few good lessons 
which others, in days gone by, imparted to them. 
And they love their work ; they come in all weathers, 
under all trials of health, and season, and circum- 
stance. Some of them, perhaps, are thoughtless, 
officious, and selfish, but the bulk of them are zealous, 
and earnest even to self-denial and sacrifice. All 
honour to their warm hearts^ their willing hands, and 



faithful feet ! But they are, as was said, working peo-^ 
pie ; and, therefore, though not wanting in intelligence, 
are deficient in information. They have few or no 
opportunities of improvement. There are Parochial 
libraries, and lectures, and associations for mutual im- 
provement, in most large towns, but between long 
hours of work and excessive fatigue, few are able to 
avail themselves of them. On these grounds, at least, 
if on no other, a legislative provision for reducing the 
hours of labour would be a valuable boon to the opera- 
tives of the Factory districts, and a moral benefit to 
the productive classes. 

Amongst other efforts after improvement it is 
thought that a periodical like the one thus intro- 
daeed, may prove of especial service to earnest 
teachers, by bringii^ within an accessible price and 
a readable compass, the most valuable subjects to 
which their attention could be turned. To im- 
press and to inform are the objects of this work, and 
the Teacher who carefully peruses it will not lose 
his labour. It is not intended to produce much that 
is new, but rather to collect together, from all proper 
sources, whatever is likely to prove a help to those 
who devote their time to Sunday School Teaching. 
The Bible and the Church are the two tests by which 
all that iB published is to be tried, for they are the foun- 
dation of Divine truth. The teaching of the Church 
will not be lost sight of in interpreting the Bible ; the 
supreme authority of the Bible will ever be maintained 
when foUovnng the Church. With these two guides, 
each exerting their proper influence, the reader cannot 
be led wrong. 

But lest any should' misunderstand, let it be 
clearly stated that this Manual is essentially a 
Chubch Manual; that nothing vnll be admitted 
into its pages which is not in rigid accordance with 



^the strict letter of the Doctrine and Discipline of thd 
Church of England. Keeping this object in view, 
whatever tends to laxity and separation, properly 
called Dissent, will here find no home ; and on the 
other hand, whatever is calculated to lead to Rome, 
or in any way palliate the errors of that guilty church, 
will be with equal watchfulness excluded. The Editors 
are themselves deeply convinced of the truth, integrity, 
and vitality of the English Church : and it will be 
the aim of their labours to establish, strengthen, and 
settle the readers of this Manual in tiie same convic- 
tions. Some may deem the line thus drawn too 
stringent; should such be the case the Editors may 
regret it, but cannot alter their determination. They 
can afford to see their Manual fail of acceptance, but 
they cannot afford to compromise their principles. 
Evangelical truth and Apostolical order is the motto 
on the colours by which they stand or fall. 

The Clergy are respectfully asked to co-operate with 
the Editors, both by contributing articles and promot- 
ing the circulation. Teachers themselves are invited 
to forward hints and suggestions, and to state their 
difficulties. Statistical information, and any commu- 
nications on practical school-keeping will be gladly 
received. 

And so they commend their work to their readers, 
hoping it may do good to all, but expecting fruit only 
from the earnest and the holy : to most others it will 
be more or less unacceptable. 

SHEW THY SERVANTS THT WORK, AND THEIR CHILDREN 

THY glory; and the GLORIOUS MAJESTY OF THE 

LORD OUR GOD BE UPON US ; PROSPER 

THE WORK OF OUR HANDS UPON US, 

OH PROSPER THOU OUR 

HANDY WORK. 



AN HISTOKICAL ACCOUNT 

OV THX 

ENGLISH VERSIONS OF THE HOLT SCRIPTUBES. 
CHAPTER I. — AKOLO-BAXON YXB8I0NB. 

The writer of the present and succeeding papers on this 
subject, is chieflj indebted to the learned introduction to 
Bsgster^s English Hexapla, Todd's Contributions to the history 
of the English Bible, Taylor's Transmission of ancient books, 
Babef s preface to Wiclif'a Testament, and seyeral other 
equally ahle works. The present is an attempt to place the 
contents of these valuable treatises in an easy and readable 
form, in the hands of erery Teacher^ and this with especial 
reference to the workings of the hand of God, in introducing 
the circulation of the Scriptures, and thus bringing about the 
Reformation in this country, for to the free circulation of the 
Bible that great eyent is chiefly attributable. 

The Anglo-Saxon and early English versions have first to be 
noticed, tracing out what appears to have been d6ne prior to the 
days of Wiclif, then the versions of Wiclif, Tyndall, and Cover- 
dale, with the various versions executed up to the year 1611, 
when the translations, which we have in daily use, were published. 

The outline of the history of the translation and diffusion of 
the Scriptures in English, is one from which we may learn how 
much cause we have for thankfulness, that we are permitted the 
unlimited use of the Word of God in our own tongue. The 
Scripture, as being the record of the Holy Ghost concerning the 
lovf which God has shewn in the gift of His Son, that His blood 
should be shed for sinners, was not given forth for a few merely, 
but it is that which is set before the eyes of all ; not for them to 
exercise respecting it any supposed right or ability of forming a 
judgment of their own, but for them to acknowledge the authority 
of God to speak, and their responsibility to hear. 

The Saxon invasions of Britain about the middle of the fifth 
century, spread idolatry through the greater part of the land, and 
drove the christians to the western coast. Still the integrity and 
authority of the ancient British Church remained entire and 
unquestioned. Indeed this Church did no little towards the 
conversion of their Saxon oppressors to the true faith. The 
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labours of the Scottish Christians, and the mission of Augastine 
did the rest. 

After the establishment of the Christian religion on a perma- 
nent footing among the Saxons, they had the Scriptures only in 
Latin, being either versions anterior to St. Jerome, or the Vulgate. 

The translation of the Bible into the vulgar tongue does not 
seem to have been objected to, but the want of it was not felt. 
The Scriptures were in the hands of the Bishops and Clergy, and 
the people were content to receive at their hands the exposition 
of the Faith without dispute. And indeed they could never be 
led far wrong while they were protected by the three creeds, 
which being the unanimous voice of the holy CEcumenical Synods, 
so recently convened, were looked upon with the utmost reverence, 
and received with implicit and unquestioning faith. 

The first attempt, of which we have certain knowledge, at any- 
thing like a paraphrase of the Scripture in the Anglo-Saxon 
tongue, is the poem of Ccedmon, in the seventh century. He is 
mentioned by the venerable Bede with commendation, who says 
that he^wrote by inspiration.* This poem, although containing 
Scripture histories, does not pretend to be a translation, nor even 
a paraphrase, but still it was a commencement, and may have 
been the precursor, of real and accurate translations. The poem 
of Cosdmon was published by Junius, at Amsterdam, 1665. It 
opens with the ffdl of the angels, the creation, the deluge, the 
history of the children of Israel from Egypt to Canaan, and there 
is some mention of Nebuchadnezzar and Daniel. 

In the eighth century was published a literal translation of 
the Proper Lessons, read at that time in the daily service of the 
Church. About the same time two Psalters were translated into 
Anglo-Saxon, one is attributed to Aldhelm, Bishop of Sherbom ; 
the other to Guthlac, the first Saxon anchorite. It is doubtful 
whether either of these be yet in existence. The first portion of 
the New Testament, of which we have any account as being 
translated into the language of this country, is the Gospel of St. 
John, by the Yen. Bede. 

A MS. of the four Gospels of Jerome's Latin Version was 
copied by Eadfrid, afterwards Bishop of Lindisfame, in the year 
680. This MS. was greatly adorned by Ethelwold, his successor 



* " CoBdxnonns divin& gratiA specialiter insiflmis carmina religioni et pietate 

apta facere solebat Canebat autem de creatioae mundi et origiiie 

humani generis et tot& Genesis histoxii, de e gressu Israel ex Egypto et 
inflressu in teiram repromissionis, ao de aliis pluriznis sacrse Scriptuns 
aistoriis.'' 
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in bis See, with golden bosses and precious stones, as well as 
yeiy ctmons illuminations. An interlined Anglo-Saxon yersion 
was, at some subsequent period, added by a priest named Aldfed. 
The date of this interlineal version was probably about the reign 
of Alfred, the MS. is known by the name of the Dvbham Book. 

About the same time another interlined version of the four 
Gospels was published. The Version or " Gloss,'* as it is called, 
appears to have been the work of two individuals, Fannen and 
Owen ; the former having made the translation of St Matthew's 
Gospel, the latter the rest of the work ; this is clear from the 
subscriptions at the end of each Gospel. To St Matthew's 
Gospel there is subjoined " Farmen presbyter thas hoc thus gleo- 
sode." At the end of the book there is added, " The min bmche 
gebidde fore Owtm the fhas hoc gloesede Faermen, thcsm preoste 
oet Harawade."* After this the transcriber of the MS. has added 
his own subscription, in Saxon characters. This valuable Mann< 
script is in the Bodeian Library, and is called the " Rushwobth 
Gloss." 

Alfred the Great translated the Ten Commandments, and 
several chapters from Exodus. These were prefixed to the 
" Body of Laws" which he promulgated. He undertook a ver- 
sion of the Psalter but did not live to execute it. 

In the tenth century, there was a partial gloss of the Book of 
Proverbs executed, the version being inserted between the lines 
of a Latin copy. No part of this is a finished translation. In 
the later part of the same century, were executed, iSlfric's 
versions and paraphrases of the historical Books of the Old 
Testament. He seems to have undertaking this for the especial 
work of enabling his countrymen to read for themselves. It is, 
therefore, decidedly popular in its character. The Books trans- 
lated are the Pentateuch, Joshua, Judges, part of the History of 
Kings, as found in the six books, Samuel, Kings, and Chroni- 
eles; Esther, Job, and Maccabees. Of these books, the Pentateuch, 
Joshua, Judges, Job and part of Judlthhave been published in print. 

There exists a third Anglo-Saxon version of the four Evangelists, 
which was made probably a little before the Norman Conquest. 
The translator is unknown, but it is clear that he translated from 
the Latin Version in use before the time of Jerome. This Version 
has been several times printed, first of all in 1571, with a pre- 
^e, by John Fox, author of the " Acts and Monuments." 

*"He that of mine profiteth, hede (pray) he for Owen, that this book 
glossed, (i. e. interpreted) and Farmen the priest at Harewood.' 
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Besiiles this translation of the Gospels, a few MSS. containing 
the Psalter, axe mentioned as haying heen written shortly hefore 
the Conquest. After this there was a Version of the Gospels 
into the Anglo-Norman dialect, which was fast displacing tlie 
Saxon. One is ascrihed to the time of the Conqueror, and two 
others to that of Henry II. 

With these Gospels ends the series of Anglo-Saxon transla- 
tions of parts of Scripture; it will he plainly seen that no attempt 
was made to form a complete version of the Bible, or even of the 
New Testament ; the histories of the Old Testament, the Psalms, 
so much used in the public services of the Church, and the narra- 
tives of the four Evangelists, seem to have been the only parts 
completed. It may be that other portions of Scripture may 
have been translated, which have not come down to us. The 
following is a catalogue of the Anglo-Saxon translations and 
paraphrases: — 
Pentateuch, Joshua, Judges, and Esther ; paraphrased by 

Elfric, in the latter part of the tenth century. 
Some of the Histoby of the Kings and perhaps Job ; by the same. 
The Ten Commandments in Exodus xx, and part of the three 

following Chapters ; by King Alfbed, In the latter part of 

the ninth century. 
The Book of Psalms ; two Versions in the eighth century, by 

Aldhelm and Guthlac. 
The same book as found in MS., of the eleventh century. 
Pabt of the Pbovebbs ; about the close of the ninth century. 
The Apocbyphax Books of Judith and the Maccabees ; by 

Elfric, m the ninth century. 
The Gospel of St. John ; by the Ven. Bede, in the eighth 

century. 
The Foub Gospels ; by Aldred, end of the ninth century. 
The Gospel of St. Matthew ; by Farmen, in the tenth century. 
The Gospels of Mabk, Luke, and John ; by Owen, about the 

the same period. 
The Foub Gospels some what later, — and the four Gospels in 

the Anglo-Norman Dialect 
Ta what extent the above books were circulated, cannot of 
course be in any way ascertained. The Priests knew their Bible 
in Latin, the translations, therefore, could not have been for 
their use ; but still it is very likely that very few of the people 
could read their own tongue ; it is therefore most probable that 
the interlined versions, were made for the purpose of assisting 
the education of the Priests. However this may be, there does 
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not appear to ha^e been any restraint imposed upon the trans- 
lation or reading of the Scriptures in the vulgar tongue ; and in 
the possession of a large portion of the word of God thus trans- 
lated, the inhabitants of this country were much better off than 
they were at a later period, when the Anglo-Saxon Dialect had 
become obsolete. It is not too much to conclude that, two 
centuries after the Norman Conquest, there was far less know- 
ledge of the Scriptures in England, than had been the case in 
Saxon days. 



BIRD'S EYE VIEW OF AN AMERICAN COUNTRY 

PARISH. 

Although the American Church is now in fiill communion with 
our own, and in its ritual and ceremonial nearly the same as 
oars, there is yet a considerable difference in the circum- 
stances and detail of its Parochial system. " The title Parish 
in America has a widely different meaning from that which it 
bears with us. It is not a certain district of a Diocese committed 
by its Bishop to the spiritual care of a Presbyter, who is to regard 
all within it as his charge, for whom he is to care now, and to 
give an account hereafter, whether they will hear or whether they 
will forbear ; it is merely a set of persons who associate together 
and agree to act and worship in a certain place and under cer- 
tain rules, because they prefer the Episcopal form to any 
other."* My object is not now to shew the disadvantages of 
such a system, but to enable my readers to form some idea of a 
country Parish in the Far West 

It was about the pleasant month of June, that I set out to pay 
my annual visit to a friend, who had been brought up with me in 
childhood, and was as dear to me as a brother. 

The day after my arrival was Sunday, but he did not allow the 
presence of a visitor to break in upon the usual customs. The 
duties of the sabbath were strictly adhered to, and at the proper 
time we were all on our way to church. My friend's residence 
was at least three miles from church ; but this presented no ob- 
stacle to him. With the pious Psalmist, he could say, " I was 
glad when they said unto me, wp will go unto the house of the 

* Wilberforce's History of the American Charoh. 
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Lord.'* As we drew near the church, the villagers were to be 
seen leaving fheir several abodes, and turning their steps towards 
the sanctuary of God with a gravity and seriousness well becom- 
ing the day. On taking my seat, I was pleased to observe so 
many of the congregation kneeling before the eternal throne, to 
beseech Almighty God to direct them in all their doings by His 
most gracious and ready help. 

The clergyman was already in his place, and soon began morn- 
ing prayers. He was a venerable old man, whose few and scat- 
tered locks ** proclaimed his lengthened years,"' yet his voice still 
retained its natural strength and melody, which gradually increas- 
ed in volume as he proceeded with the service. I was gratified 
to observe, that the most reverent custom of bowing at the name 
of Jesus had not been forgotten by the pastor or neglected by his 
flock. The service ended : the aged servant of the cross ascended 
the pulpit from which he had so often proclaimed his Master's 
messages of love : but his feeble step and faltering gait told too 
plainly that his earthly course was nearly run. Looking round 
upon the congregation, 1 saw many looking sorrowfully at him, 
as if convinced that he would not be long amongst them ; for it 
was evident that he must, at no distant day, be gathered to his 
fathers. 

** The portion of scripture to which I would now invite your 
attention," said the old man, as he gazed with parental affection 
on his flock, ** is recorded in the third chapter of the prophecy of 
Isaiah, and at the tenth verse, ' Say ye to the righteous that it 
shall be weU with him.* " 

Would that it were in my power to give the reader any adequate 
idea of this discourse. Let it not be supposed that it would be 
considered by the world as a "fine sermon ;" or call forth from 
the profound theologian encomiums on the depth of thought and 
the extent of learning therein displayed. Oh ! no. It was the 
simple, unpretending effort of an old-fashioned divine, holding 
up to his people the cross of his crucified Lord. " For a period 
of more than thirty years," said the venerable preacher at the con- 
clusion of his discourse, " God, in his providence, has permitted 
me to minister among you, to preach to you the gospel of peace, 
and offer the bread of life and the cup of salvation. On the one 
hand, I have much cause for rejoicing, when I reflect that I have 
been, however unworthy, the humble means of bringing some to 
a knowledge of the truth. Yet on the other hand, I am over- 
whelmed with sorrow to see so many refusing to accept the offers 
of salvation, which the Saviour has so long been extending to 
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them. May the Lord pardon their ingratitude and convince them 
of their sin. And may He not be extreme to mark the imperfec- 
tions of His unworthy servant, but grant that he may render his 
account with joy, and not with grief. My daily increasing infirm- 
ities convince me, brethren, that the time of my departure is at 
hand: bearing this in mind, while I call upon the wicked to for- 
sake his way, I must not forget to convey to the righteous, the 
joyful message that * It shall be well with him.' You have taken 
refuge, dear brethren, in the ark of safety — the church of the 
living God. Continue faithful unto death, and your reward will 
be a crown of life. And all of you who have been so often 
warned in vain, consider now the thingrs which belong to your 
everlasting peace. Beverently * Hear the Church.' Hear her 
calls to repentance.* Hear her command to * Believe, and be 
baptized.' f Kneel, as directed, before the altar of the Lord. I 
Follow her in her seasons of humiliation and prayer. Celebrate 
the festiyals which she has ordained. Abound in good works. |] 
Be clothed with humility : § and by your life and conversation 
adom the doctrine of God our Saviour in all things.^ May the 
great Head of the Church guide you imto all truth. May the 
Lord preserve you and keep you ; cause his face to shine upon 
you and bless you ; and grant that it may be 'well with you* in 
life, in the hour of death, and day of judgement * * * * * " 
As we rode home from Church, my friend favoured me with 
many particulars of the life of their venerable Clergyman ; and 
even the children told several little stories, which shewed his 
care for the lambs of the flock. The next morning, my friend 
invited me to accompany him to the village, where he had some 
business to transact, promising to give me an account of his 
ueighbours, whose Farms we passed on the way. The houses 
were scattered along the roads, at a considerable distance ifpart, 
and ample opportunitjr was thus afforded for becoming acquainted 
with the inmates of each. " This," said my companion, pointing 
to an humble Cottage on our right, ** belongs to a poor Widow, 
who, informer days, was in far different circumstances from what 
you now see. Her husband had been a merchant, in the city 

of , where he was so successful in business, that he was 

able in a few years to retire, with a handsome property. But how 
uncertain are all earthly possessions ! By some unforeseen event, 
he lost his fortune, which had such an effect upon his mind, that 



#x.'wv«'^y" 



* Joel ii. 13. and Mat. ili. 2. + Acts u. 38. t 1 Cor. xi. 25.— Heb. ziii. 10. 
II James ii. 17. { 1 Peter v. 5 IT Titus ii. 10. 
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he was taken sick, and died in a few days. His widow being left in 
poor circumstances, came to live in our neighbonrhood, where, 
I am happy to say, she enjoys a peace the world can neither give 
nor take away. Preyious to her husband's death, she had been a 
gay and thoughtless woman; but her misfortunes have been 
sanctified to her, and she is now enabled with resignation to say, 
* Thy will be done !' " 

The next house which met my eye, was the property of an old 

bachelor) named B . " He is a very singular man," 

continued my friend, ** and although generally considered a good 
christian, he never seems satisfied with his situation. He is 
constantly finding fault with the manner in which the affairs of 
the Parish are managed, and takes every opportunity to tell our 
good Bector, how swimmingly things went on in the town where 
he lived formerly. But as no one else is able to discover the 
defects of which he complains, his efforts to make a disturbance 
are unavailing." Being very litttle interested in the character of 
this man, the conversation was broken off, as soon as we came in 
sight of the next house, which showed by the neatness of its 
appearance, that it was inhabited by at least an industrous 
family. 

" Here," observed my companion, " is the residence of a 
Deacon of the Presbyterian Sect in this village. I believe him to 
be very sincere in eveiy thing that he does, but he certainly is 
guilty of some indiscretions. You will better understand what I 
mean, after having heard a little more about him. 

" From sunset on Saturday evening until Monday morning, a 
shade of gloom settles over his whole establishment, and in this 
way he thinks to obey the Divine command, to * Keep holy the 
Sabbath Day.' Early on Sunday morning, his whole family ar 
collected for religious exercises, which continue until the hour 
for meeting draws near, when they hasten to the village, to attend 
preaching. The intermission is occupied by a prayer meeting, 
and the afternoon finds them * sitting under* another sermon. The 
children are then hurried home, that supper may be despatched 
in time for a temperance or abolition lecture in the evening. The 
effect of these proceedings on the minds of Ihe young, is to give 
them a distaste for any thing like religion, and leads them always 
to associate piety with a sanctimonious exterior, and gloom, and 
disquietude within. How different is this from the pleasant and 
peaceful ways in which God would have His children walk ! The 
particulars I haye just mentioned, may be considered as 
forming a part of every Sunday in the year. During the winter, 
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howeveri other duties are added to these. A revival then beg^s, 

and I have been forced again and again to witness the deplorable 

effects of these unnatural excitements. The worthy deacon 

regards them as ' hot-beds,' where true piety is engendered, and 

uses all his influence to keep them in operation. He frequently 

sapports sereral poor families during the winter, on condition 

that they constantly attend these meetings: but when spring 

>etiims, they go back again, more confirmed than eyer in their 

allegiance to the eyil one. Did the bad effects of this system 

stop here, there would not be so much reason to complain. 

There are however several inmates of the Lunatic Asylum, in — , 

whose insanity was brought on by revivals in our village." 

We now reached a turn in the road, and saw the venerable 
Sector, slowly riding towards us. He stopped his horse as he 
came up, and informed us that he was going to visit Mrs. B — , 
in a distant part of the Parish, whom he understood was dan- 
gerously ill. 

Some further conversation on various subjects brought us to 
tbe village, where my friend transacted his business, and we set 
ont on our return. He then resumed his conversation as follows: 

" I really fbel a good deal of anxiety about poor Mrs. B , and 

am somewhat curious to know in what state of mind our good 
Cle^lfyman Will find her. She is a person concerning whom I 
shall only allow myself to say a little, though I know a great deal. 

"Mrs. B — ^— is a widow with two children, a boy and a girl, 
the one twelve and the other fourteen years of age ; her husband 
left her a large fortune, consisting of a fine landed estate, and a 
handsome sum at interest; yet were you to visit her establish- 
ment, you would hardly credit what I have stated. She drives to 
Chnrch in a miserable waggon, drawn by a broken down old horse, 
which ought to have been liberated from bondage long ago. The 
smallest number of hands that can possibly get through with the 
farm work, is all that she employs, and the in-door arrangements 
are conducted on a similar scale. After this account of the rigid 
economy, which extends to every branch of the widow's concerns, 
yon have doubtless pictured to yourself a very charitable person, 
giving much to feed the poor, clothe the naked, and advance the 
interests of the Church of the Redeemer. But this is not the 
ease. It is true among persons but partially acquainted with 
her, she enjoys this reputation ; but she really does not deserve 
it Mrs. B is one of those who lay great stress on faith, as 

if faitb alone could save them. Whereas St James expressly 
Bays, * faith without works is dead, and by works a man is justified, 
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and not by faith only.'* Our article (xii.) on this subject, 
declares that * Good works are the fruits of faith.' In order that 
the poorer members of the congregation mayfeel no embarrasment 
in casting their mite into the treasury of the Lord, when the 
rich give of their abundance, as God expects them to do, our 
Clergyman requests that all contributions to Missionary and 
other charitable objects, should be enclosed in a piece of paper 
before being dropped into the plate. You will hardly believe it 
when I tell you, that the smallest silyer coin is aU that Mrs. 

B allows herself to give, and the children are taught to 

hand in coppers, wrapped up in the way I have described. The 
larger portion of her income, as you will perceive, lies in her 
hands unexpended, and is suffered to accumulate, for what 
purpose none can tell. I have said more than I intended when I 
began," observed my companion, as we left the road and turned 
up towards the house, ** for it is a subject which I seldom talk 
about, and when I do, it always pains me." 

Late in the afternoon, the Rector returned from his ride, and 
halted a few moments by the gate, to answer our inquiries con- 
cerning Mrs. B . The old man was unable to conceal his 

emotion, when he told us that she was dead. Finding that he 
was much fatigued, my friend insisted on his coming in and 
passing the night, and after some importunity he was induced to do 
so. " I have seldom been called upon to witness a more distressing 
scene," said he, seating himself by the parlour window, " and 
God grant that it may quicken my diligence in the performance 

of the work He has given me to do. I found Mrs. B much 

lower than I anticipated, and according to the directions of the 
Church, went through the office for the visitation of the sick. I 
gently reminded her (as the rubric directs,) that in this hour of 
extremity, she should not be forgetful of the poor and afflicted, 
but administer to their necessities. 

" She appeared much distressed and said, * Oh Sir, this is what 
I have been so long neglecting — this is what my children have 
learned from my example to do.' The little boy and girl stood 
by the bed side weeping; calling them close to her she continued ; 
* My dear children, I have been doing you a great wrong, which 
may prove your ruin. God has given me abundant wealth, which 
I have neither enjoyed myself, nor suffered others to benefit by* 
Take my dying advice, and live moderately upon the property 
that I shall leave, aiid be liberal according as God has blessed 

* St. James ii. 20—24. 
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yoa ; our Minister here has always been very kind to us, and he 
will tell yon how to act when I am gone.' Oh what a time is this 
to beffin to bring forth the fraits of repentance ! 

*' I saw that she was exhausting herself by this exertion to speak, 
and begged her to be more composed. I spoke of the exceeding 
love of Christ for sinners, and all that He had done and suffered 
that they might be saved.' * Oh sir !' she exclaimed, * this you 
have told me a hundred times ; but what have I been doing for 
this Sayioui^s cause ? What was my money bestowed upon me 
for, if not to promote His glory ?' As often as she would allow 
me to say anything, I pointed her to the cross of Christ, and she 
breathed her last in calling upon Him to save her. God grant 
that we may all ' so number our days, that we may appiy our 
hearts unto wisdom.' " ••♦♦•«••«« 

The next Sunday I found myself in Church some time before 
the hour for morning prayer. The congregation had not assem- 
bled, and I began to prepare myself by a little meditation for the 
solemn service about to be performed. For this purpose, I 
opened my pftiyer book and commenced reading that beautiful 
exhortation, by which our Church worshippers are reminded of 
their duty and privilege. — ** Although we ought at all times humbly 
to acknowledge our sins before God, yet ought we most chiefly 
so to do, when we assemble and meet together to render thanks 
for the great benefits which we have received at His hands, to set 
forth His most worthy praise, to hear His most holy word, and 
to ask those things which are requisite and necessary, as well for 
the body as the soul." At this moment my^attention was attracted 
by a noise in another part of the Church, and on looking round 
I saw several men collected together in a pew,«engaged in earnest 

conversation. " Mr. J ,** said one of them, " have you heard 

anything from Canada lately?" "Why, yes," answered J , 

*'I noticed some little news about the failure of the crops." ** Will 

not that be apt to raise the price of our wheat, Mr. D ?" 

inquired another. " Yes, I should think it would," replied D . 

" Do you know how much wheat is selling for now." " Coming 
along this morning by the millef s,'I stopped to ask him, and he 
said he was giving eight-and-six." "Well, I dont know but this 
is a very fair price, but I have such a good crop this year, that I 
think I shall hold on a little longer." 

Here the clergyman came out of the vestry, and interrupted 
this profitable conversation. Is the temple of the great Jehovah, 
thought I, a suitable place to discuss the affairs of the nation 
and the state of the markets ? Is a house consecrated to the 
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service of the Lord, separated from all unhallowed and common 
uses, and dedicated to His service, for reading His holy word, 
for celebrating His holy sacraments, for offering to His glorions 
majesty the sacrifice of prayer and thanksgiving, for blessing 
His people in His name, and for the performance of all other 
holy offices, to he desecrated in this manner ? I was so maeh 
discomposed by what I had heard, that I almost forgot where I 
was, until the voice of the clergyman, reading the sentences, 
reminded me that we were indeed in the presence of the Most 
High. In alluding to the moumfal event of the past week, the 
Bector besought his people to employ the present to fit them for 
the trying hour of death ; that then they might have recourse to 
God, not as a Judge to be appeased, but as a Father already 
reconciled. He also reminded them of these passages: — ^^^Be 
merciful after thy power. If thou hast much give plenteously; 
if thou hast little, do thy diligence gladly to give of that little, for so 
gatherest thou thyself a good reward, in the day of adversity." 

Years have rolled away since the events recorded in this little 
history took place, and many of the actors have gd&e the way of 
all the earth. 

The venerable Pastor is numbered with the dead, but has left 
behind many deeds of his ministry, the fragrant memory of an 
able minister of Jesus Christ, and a faithfdl steward of the 
mysteries of God. 

THE POOL OF SILOAM. 



The pool of Siloam is a reservoir of artificial construction, 
fifty-three feet long, by eighteen broad, into which a small stream 
flows, and is led off to irrigate the gardens of fig and fruit trees 
that lie along the slope of the valley of Jehosaphat. The stream 
enters the pool through a subterranean channel cut in the solid 
rock, and comes from the fountain of the virgin, higher up in the 
valley. The irregular flow of the water is first distinctly men- 
tioned by Jerome, in one of his commentaries, towards the close 
of the fourth century, who remarks : " Siloam is a fountain at 
the foot of Mount Zion, whose waters do not flow regularly, but 
on certain days and hours, and issue with a great noise from 
hollows and caverns in the hardest rock." An earlier record, 
in the same century — ^that of a still extant Itinerary firom Bour- 
deauz to Jerusalem — ^magnifies this circumstance into a flowing 
for six days and nights, and a resting on the seventh day ; an 

• Tobit iv. 8, 9. 
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ancient popular legend, which might originate the statement of 
the elder Pliny, of there heing a riyer in Jndea that dries up on 
the sabbath day. 

The popular belief is still firm among the inhabitants of Jeru- 
salem, respecting the flow and ebb of the water ; but most modem 
trayellers seem to haye regarded it as an idle story, till Dr. Bob- 
inson was enabled to establish its truth. From him we haye 
recently had the following account : — " Haying been yery unex- 
pectedly witness of the phenomenon in question, we are enabled 
to rescue another ancient historical fact from the long obliyion, 
or rather discredit, into which it has fallen for so many centuries. 
As we were preparing to measure the basin of the upper fountain 
and explore the passage leading from it, my companion was 
standing on the lower step near the water, with one foot on the step 
and the other on a loose stone lying in the basin, all at once he 
perceiyed the water coming into his shoe, and supposing the 
stone had rolled, he withdrew his foot to the step, which howeyer, 
was also now coyered with water. This instantly excited our 
curiosi^, and we now perceiyed the water rapidly bubbling up 
from under the lower step. In less than fiye minutes it had 
risen in the basin, nearly, or quite a foot, and we could hear it 
gargling off through the interior passage. In ten minutes more 
it had ceased to flow, and the water in the basin was again 
redaced to its former leyel. Thrusting my staff in under the 
lower step, whence the water appeared to come, I found that 
there was here a large hollow space ; but no further examination 
could be made without remoying the steps. Meanwhile, a woman 
of Kefr Selw^ came to wash at the fountain ; she was accustomed 
to frequent the place eyery day, and from her we learned that the 
flowing of the water occurs at irregular interyals ; sometimes two 
or three times a day, and sometimes in summer, once ia two or 
three days. She said, she had seen the fountain dry, and men 
and flocks dependent upon it gathered round and suffering from 
thirst, when all at once the water would begin to boil up from 
under the steps, and (as she said) from the bottom in the interior 
part, and flow off in a copious stream. In order to account for 
this irregularity, the common people say *that a great dragon 
lies within the fountain ; when he is awake he stops the water, 
when he sleeps it flows.' " 

The far-famed pool of Siloam is thus to be classed with the 
ebbing and flowing wells, though it does not appear that any 
character of periodicality belongs to the phenomenon. 

The Gallbhy of Natube. 
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PBINCIPLES OF CHURCH HISTORY. 

CHAPTEB I. THE PBIMITIYB APOSTOLIC AGE. 

No Christian can have any doubts respecting the Church, so 
long as he is able to trace the presence of Christ with it. The 
Lord's personal presence howeyer, can scarcely be said to have 
ever been with the Church ; for it was not until the descent of 
the Holy Ghost on the day of Pentecost, to dwell for ever after- 
wards within it, that the Church commenced its divine existence 
as the Body of Christ ; that is, as a community of men animated 
by the Spirit of Christ as their Head and Life ; constituting a 
real oneness of the Church, and communion of Saints, not only 
with one another, but with Christ their one Head. 

The title, the body of chbist, is repeatedly given to the 
Church in Holy Scripture, and can signify nothing less than 
that Christ liveth and dwelleth in the Church, as really as in His 
glorified human body, wherewith He sitteth at the right hand of 
the Father. This therefore is true of the Church in all ages ; but 
it is especially and pre-eminently true of the primitive apostolic 
age ; for the Church was then complete in all its parts ; having 
its chief members and head officers, apostles as well as prophets, 
endowed witli the fulness of Christ's presence with and in them. 
Wherefore, whatever doubts any may feel respecting the Church 
in later ages, there can be none respecting the Church of the 
Apostles; the faith and practice of the Primitive Apostolic 
Church, its government and rules, sacraments and other holy 
rites, must all have been divinely instituted and regulated ; so 
that whatever can be traced up to the Apostles, is thereby at once 
proved to be right and true, and of divine obligation. 

All this is an inevitable inference from first principles which 
cannot be denied. We need not, however, establish the authority 
of the Apostles by any inferences, however undeniable. Their 
authority is still more deeply and impregnably based on the ex- 
press assurance of their Lord, His solemn declaration, ' As the 
Father hath sent me into the world, even so send I you into the 
world.' ' Whatsoever ye shall bind on earth shall be bound in 
heaven, and whatsoever ye shall loose on earth, shall be loosed 
in heaven.' < When He, the Spirit of truth is come. He shall guide 
you into all truth.' ' He that heareth you, heareth me, and he 
that despiseth you, despisetb me ;'*->* and lo! I am with you always, 
even to the end of the world.' 
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With these exalted and almost reverential ideas of the Chur?h, 
as tbe living temple of the Lord, and even more than that, — as 
His representative on earth, and mystically His very body ; and 
of the Church of the Apostles in particnlar, as being all this in 
the highest and ftillest sense : let ns now briefly trace the first 
establishment of the Church, through their office and ministry, 
as its divinely inspired and even plenipotentiary founders, rulers, 
and guides. 

The proof that they really were thus commissioned, so as in their 
official character to be even infallible, was displayed in the 
miracles which they wrought, or rather which the Lord wrought 
through them and for them. Let us review some of the princi- 
pal of these miraculous events, and the conclusion at which we 
must arrive, will be that while the Apostles, in their individual 
character, were fallible men like ourselves, and with one exception, 
onleamed and ignorant men, their official character is only the 
more manifestly divine ; so that whatever they instituted, wrote, 
or otherwise enjoined, as Apostles, is of Divine authority, and 
obligatory upon the Church in all ages, as Divine truth, and the 
Divine Law. 

On the day of Pentecost,* how astonishing even to themselves 
must have been the fulfilment of their Lord's many promises, that 
they should be endued with power from on high, and that He 
would Himself be with them, through His Spirit dwelling in them. 
In one moment they were every one of them enabled to speak all 
the languages of the surrounding nations, and speak with a 
power and authority, so evidently divine as to convert 3000 souls 
at once. A few days afterwards, when two of their number had 
been seized and threatened by the infuriated Jewish rulers, the 
Spirit again descended upon them from heaven, with such mighty 
power as shook the very house in which they were assembled. 

Let us next trace more particularly the miraculous course of 
the three principal apostles, St Peter, St John, and St Paul. 
Of the other apostles little comparatively is known. The 
volume of inspiration is almost silent respecting them, and the 
early historians of the Church, as far as their now remaining 
writiQgs go, have recorded little more than that, with one 
exception, all the apostles, after a more or less miraculous 
and successful course as preachers of the gospel, and founders 
of Churches, suffered a violent death, as martyrs for the faith. 

• See Doddridge on Inspiration of N. T. 
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Our Lord had promised that on His going to the Father, his 
Apostles should be enabled to do greater works even than He Him* 
self had done while on earth. This seemed impossible, and 
yet eyen this was fulfilled, when, as we read in the Book of Acts, 
" By the hands of the aposUes were many signs and wonders 
wrought among the people, insomuch that they brought forth the 
sick into the streets, and laid them on beds and couches, that at the 
least, the shadow of Peter passing by, might overshadow some of 

them and they were healed every one." In obedience to the 

word of this mightily endowed apostle, Ananias and Sapphira fell 
down instantly dead ; the impotent beggar at the Beautiful gate of 
the temple leaped and walked; another cripple atLyddawas sim- 
ilarly cured, so that as the inspired historian informs us, '^ All that 
dwelt in Lydda and Saron saw him, and turned to the Lord,*' — 
whilst at Joppa, the good widow Dorcas was recalled even from 
the dead. 

And when a still further deyelopment of divine power and grace 
was to be manifested in the opening of the kingdom of heaven 
to the heathen world, it was to no angelic messenger, but to the 
apostle Peter that the keys of that kingdom were entrusted, even 
as his Lord while on earth had promised. * I will give unto thee the 
keys of the kingdom of heaven;' a promise which, whatever further 
meaning may be in it, had one accomplishment in his being the one 
who opened the door of faith unto the Gentiles. Angelic ministra- 
tions were indeed employed, but only in subordination to the apos- 
tolic ministry. An angel was sent down from heaven to be the herald 
of the apostle, and prepare Cornelius to receive him; and as if even 
an angel must be silent where there was an apostle to speak, the 
ministering spirit presumes not himself to preach the gospel to 
Cornelius, but naming the apostle, directs Cornelius to St Peter, as 
the great teacher of mankind, and the very oracle of God. 

And when, shortly after this, the wicked Herod sought to slay 
him, on the eve of his intended execution, as he slept between 
two soldiers, bound with iron chains, an angel filled his dungeon 
with heavenly light, and struck off his fetters, whilst the barred 
iron door opened of its own accord. On another similar occasion 
did the same angelic ministry wait om the apostle, opening the 
prison door by night, and bringing him out, bidding him " Go 
stand and speak in the temple to the people all the words of this 
life." What a definition of apostolic teaching is this ! — the words 
of life ; as though the whole life and happiness of the human 
race depended humanly on the apostles. 
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With respect to St John, the rtrj name given him in holy 
scripture, yiz : — the disciple whom Jesas loyed,— is sufficient to 
prove howmnoh of His divine Master's spirit he must have exhibit- 
ed, how much of His confidence he mnst have been privileged with. 
This most saintly saint has ever been known in the Church of 
Christ, as St John the divine. Besides the miracles recorded of 
him in the Acts of the apostles, he is said by Tertullian, to have been 
thrown into a caldron of boiling oil, by order of the Roman 
Emperor Domitian, and to have come out unhurt; and when 
afterwards by this same tyrant banished to the isle of Patmos, he 
saw those visions of all future time, of heaven, and of eternity, 
which sum up and conclude the revelation of God. How filled and 
imbued with Divinity itself must he there have been, whence his 
Lord caught him up to heaven, revealed EUmself to him in His 
glory, with the condescension of a friend and brother ; laying on 
the apostle his own righthand, — ^the hand which moves and governs 
all things, — conversed with him, and dictated word for word the 
epistles which he was to address to the seven Churches of Asia, 
in his Lord's name. 

Lastly of the three principal apostles, let us consider 
St Paul, the great apostle of the Gentiles ; to whom, probably, 
our own, as well as most other Gentile churches are indebted for 
their first foundation, as well as for the greater nyimber of tbe 
apostolic epistles, and for the gospel of St. Luke, as having 
been vnritten under his superintendence. 

How distinguished from all other human beings was St Paul, 
even in his conversion, by no ordinary miracle, but by the very 
voice of Jesus himself speaking to him from heaven, revealing to 
his astonished sight, the majesty of the crucified One ; and giving 
him, by an immediate inspiration, a distinct and full knowledge 
of the whole gospel, although he had been entirely ignorant of 
it until it was thus revealed and made known to him. This most 
wonderful communication to him of the facts and doctrines of 
Christianity, without any human teaching, and purely by imme- 
diate revelation, is a fact expressly asserted by the apostle him- 
self, when he says : — ** For the gospel which I preach, I neither 
received it of men, neither was I taught it, but by revelation of 
Jesus Christ" 

The most astonishing miracles accompanied St. Paul wherever 
he went either wrought by himself, or by the Lord for him. 
Evil spirits were cast out by his command ; diseases were cured 
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by his touch, even without it, by his clothes ; for we read that 
from his body were brought unto the sick, handkerchiefs and 
aprons, and the diseases deputed from them, and the evil spirits 
went out of them. A sorcerer, who opposes him, is struck blind ; 
when put in prison, an earthquake is sent to open its doors, and 
loose his bonds ; when left for dead by the idolatrous inhabitants 
of Lystra, who had stoned him, he at once revives ; when ship- 
wrecked, and on the very brink of a watery grave, the Lord assures 
him from heaven of his safety, and of the whole ship's company, 
for his sake. 

No one can rightly contemplate the continued series of divine 
interpositions, attending the very footsteps of these apostles, and 
conceive it possible that they were left to themselves in what 
they wrote, taught, and instituted for all generations. How 
undeniable is the divine mission of these miraculously endowed, 
these almost plenipotentiary ambassadors of Christ! Nothing 
can be more certain than the divine authority and perpetual 
obligation of all that they were inspired to write in the scriptures, 
to deliver orally, or to institute as ordinances of the Church : and 
whatever can be traced up to the apostles, whether, in the first 
place, the sacred scriptures of the New Testament, or the consti- 
tution of the Church, its sacraments, and even lesser rites, and 
modes of worship, all must claim our highest reverence, our 
obedience, and conformity. 



THE VOICES AT THE THRONE. 

FBOM THE ATHEKJETJM. 

A little child, 
A little meek-faced, quiet, village child, 
Sat singing by her cottage door at eve, 
A low, sweet sabbath song. No human ear 
Caught the faint melody — ^no human eye 
Beheld the upturned aspect, or the smile 
That wreathed her innocent lips the while they breathed 
The oft repeated burden of the hymn, 
" Praise God ! Praise God I" 
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A seraph by the throne 
In the full glory stood. With eager hand 
He smote the golden harp strings, till a flood 
Of harmony on the celestial air 
Welled forth unceasing. Then with a great voicei 
He sang the " Holy, holy, evermore, 
Lord God Almighty!" And the eternal courts 
Thrilled with the rapture ; and the hierarchies, 
Angel, and rapt archangel, throbbed and burned 
With vehement adoration. Higher yet 
Rose the majestic anthem, without pause. 
Higher with rich magnificence of sound, 
To its full strength ; and still the infinite heavens 
Rang with the " Holy, holy, evermore !" 
Till trembling from excess of awe and love. 
Each sceptred spirit sank before the throne 
With a mute ** hallelujah.** But even then. 
While the ecstatic song was at its height, 
Stole in an alien voice — a voice that seemed 
To float — float upward from some world afar — 
A meek and child-like voice, faint, but how sweet ! 
That blended with the seraph's rushing strain, 
Even as a fountain's music with the roll 
Of the reverberate thunder. Loving smiles 
Lit up the beauty of each angel's voice. 
At that new utterance. Smiles of joy that grew 
Hfore joyous yet, as ever and anon 
Was heard the simple burden of the hymn, 
" Praise God ! Praise God !" 

And when the seraph's song 
Had reached its close, and o'er the golden lyre 
Silence hung brooding ; when the eternal courts 
Rang out with echoes of his chant sublime ; 
Still through the abysmal space, that wandering voice 
Game floating upwards from its world afar, 
Still murmuring sweet on the celestial air 
"Praise God! Praise God!" 

T. Westwood. 
Gumherwell. 
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VALUE OF SUNDAY SCHOOLS 

IN THE MAMUFACTDBING DISTBICT8. 

The following remarks on Sunday Shopls are extracted from 
the Report of Inspector Field, (now Bishop of Newfoundland,) 
on the state of Parochial Education in the Diocese of Worcester, 
in the year 1841. They are inserted here, not only because they 
contain much accurate information, and several valuable sugges- 
tions, but also because they are an important testimony to the 
value of Sunday Schools in the Manufacturing Districts, and 
form an able apology on their behalf against those who cry out 
against them, as being no part of our Parochial System. No 
one who understands what the Parochial System is, but would 
be content with it, in a state of full efficiency; yet no one who has 
had experience of good Sunday Schools in the Factory Districts, 
but would view any attempt to disparage or dispense with them, in 
our present circumstances, with the utmost hesitation and alarm. 

'*When I avow my conviction that Sunday Schools are no part 
of our parochial system in a healthy and efficient state, I shall not 
be suspected of wishing to exaggerate their importance, if I 
reckon them, at least in the towns, as the very salt of the land. 
The Sunday Schools of large towns differ from those of country 
parishes in their nature, purpose, and end. In country parishes 
the children of the Sunday School are commonly those who at- 
tend also on the other days of the week, with the addition of a 
few older children who can be spared by the farmers and other 
employers, and who have been educated in the week-day school. 
Now the great benefit of these schools in the rural districts con- 
jsists in affording the clergyman an opportunity of keeping up his 
intercourse and connexion with the children, who are withdrawn 
from his instructions and control on the week-day, and who 
are, — in circumstances and at an age most critical, — open to all 
bad impressions and temptations. A word of kind counsel and 
admonition is then of the greatest importance and value. And 
besides the intercourse and authority thus happily maintained on 
the clergyman's part, the religious knowledge of the children may 
be at least continued, which without such seasons of refreshing 
would quickly, and, in most cases, irrecoverably decay. By good 
management a great deal may be effected in both these important 
particulars — I mean, both in counselling and instructing the 
children who have formerly attended the week-day school, and 
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whom, without such an expedient, oonnaeU «nd instructions, at 
least from the clergyman and superiors, would yerj seldom reach. 
These will extend not merely to lessons of reading and repetition, 
but more especially to kind discourse on the duties and difficulties 
ef life ; the means of fulfilling one, and avoiding the other ; the 
nature and necessity of prayer; of the sacrament, and of the 
other ordinances of the Church. Improyement will be made also 
of any striking events in the parish and neighbourhood — as the 
death of a friend or school-fellow, &c. Such instruction often 
strikes a deep, though for the time unperceived, root — unper- 
ceived, it may be, by the giver and receiver; and produces, through 
the divine blessing upon it, most beneficial and permanent effects. 
The evils attending Sunday Schools in the country parishes arise 
chiefly from the want of competent, careful, serious teachers, 
especially for boys. Ladies are much more frequently found who 
are able and willing to render valuable and efficient service in 
saperintendtngand teaching girls, who, however, are not capable of 
contending with thoughtless giddy boys. Now, a Sunday School 
eonducted on the monitorial system — I mean, where the teachers 
are themselves children, receiving and giving instruction in turn, 
without the superintendence and assistance of the Clergyman, or 
other persons of competent knowledge and authority, is, in my 
opinion, apainfal and dangerous experiment. One such I visited 
in this diocese ; and I sincerely hope it is the only one. The 
familiar handling of the most sacred subjects — the Scriptures 
and services of the Church — ^with the absence of all proper au- 
thority and control save that of a master or mistress, whose eye 
and hand cannot be every where, seems to me a very likely means 
to beget irreverence and irreligion. And the matter is not much 
mended, when, under the same discipline, which is often worse 
than. none, the children are marched to the parish-church, and 
required to take part in services which they have before learned, 
and, it is to be feared, learned to dislike, or at least disregard, in 
the school. And when it is considered how many clergymen 
are physically incapable of encountering the fatigue of teaching 
in the Sunday School, superadded to that of two services in the 
church ; and how many more, who might and would endure the 
bodily fatigue, find their minds so disturbed and distracted by 
the business of teaching, as hardly to perform with comfort, or 
hardly to perform at all, their more solemn and necessary duties ; 
— such cases — I mean of Sunday Schools upon the monitorial 
system — may be too common in country parishes. In these in- 
stances, then, the advantages which I supposed to attend a well' 
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regulated Sunday School are not gained ; but, on ibe contrary^ 
evil must ensue. And in eyery case the monitorial system, in a 
Sunday School^ is unnatural and objectionable. Taking into con- 
sideration the day and purpose of assembling, the subjects of 
instruction — the same subjects which are afterwards to be devoutly 
and solemnly handled by God's ministers in God's house — the 
Sunday School, under such auspices, must be a travestie, if no- 
thing worse. Such are the sad, unwilling convictions of one 
who has seen and felt the evil. The only benefit of the school 
in such circumstances — ^which, it must be admitted, is not an 
inconsiderable one — ^is, that it acts as a restraint upon idle, giddy 
children, preventing them from following their own devices, and 
reminding them of the duty of attending public worship on the 
Lord's day. Sunday Schools, then, may be in country parishes 
a blessing or an evil. They are not necessarily in themselves 
either the one or the other : they are no part of our ecclesiastical 
system ; and only so far as they approximate to it, — ^that is, are 
brought imder the control and superintendence of the clergyman, 
or under tutors and governors appointed or approved by him, — 
are they instrumental to good — ^to the welfare of society, or the 
peace of the Church. 

But while it cannot be denied that the character of the Sunday 
Schools is commonly, in some respects, even less ecclesiastical 
in towns, the necessity for them, in the present state of the Church, 
is far greater, and far greater is their use. By the present state 
of the Church I would be understood to allude to the confessed 
and lamented inadequency of the means of instruction and edifi- 
cation through her ordained ministers in almost all large towns, 
but especially in the large and rapidly increasing manufacturing 
towns. Birmingham, with a population of 184,000, has only 
sixteen churches, with about twenty resident clergymen. Now, 
it is obvious the bare performance of the routine services and 
offices of the Church will require and exhaust the strength and 
attention of all these and many more. It becomes therefore 
absolutely impossible for the clergyman in these populous districts 
to come in contact with that most interesting and important 
portion of his charge, the youths and girls who work in shops 
and manufactories, — ^nu^bering, I suppose, in Birmingham, be- 
tween the ages of eight and eighteen, at least 30,000. Sunday is 
the only day on which the vast majority of these children are at 
liberty, even if disposed, to meet the clergyman ; and on Sunday 
the clergyman's time is so occupied with his multifarious and 
important duties, that he can hardly find leisure to enter his 
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goodly sight indeed, but one which will make his heart sink 
wittiin him : from foor to live hundred children, well dressed 
and well ordered, but whose fiaces, names, and habits, are equally 
unknown to him, and must ever remain so— nay, what is worse, 
to whom he must be unknown also — ^but through the instrumen- 
tality of the school. Now if the clergyman has time to walk 
through his schools (even that will be of service,) yet he must 
quickly depart to more pressing, yet we can hardly say more in- 
teresting or more important duties. And even if he might 
remain, what would his single and unaided efforts avail to com- 
municate religious instructions to four or five hundred children, 
of most different ages, feelings, and capacities ? He must there* 
fore call in the assistance, nay, it is too sure and too sad that he 
must, in most cases, depend entirely upon the assistance, of 
those pious and charitable persons in his congregation who are 
willing to undertake this work and labour of love. And happily 
in these manufacturing towns his call and his dependence are not 
in vain. Every parish and congregation in Birmingham appears 
to furnish persons with that one most essential qualification — 
zeal for the work. Many of the male teachers are superior 
mechanics and shopkeepers ; and motives of no ordinary kind 
bring them together, after a week of anxiety and fatigue, to en- 
gage, on their single day of rest, in a laborious, irksome task, 
with no prospect of a recompense in this world, save the testi- 
mony of an approving conscience and the luxury of doing good. 
Now, taking the lowest estimate of Sunday Schools, — ^the pre- 
vention of idleness and crime on God's holy day, — here are 
nearly fifteen thousand children, at the age when restraint Is 
most difficult, yet most necessary, and where opportunities and 
temptations abound of every vanity and every sin — ^here, I say, 
are fifteen thousand children, at that critical age and in those 
critical circumstances, prevented, by the agency of Sunday 
Schools, from following the evil bent of their own inclinations, 
or the paths of more practised wickedness. Conceive this re- 
straint removed, and fifteen thousand or ten thousand children 
turned loose in the streets, to see and hear, and, alas! too quickly 
to practise and increase the evil that is in. the world. Let it be 
remembered, that a very large proportion of these children, main- 
taining, or nearly maintaining themselves by their own labour 
(their earnings are from ds. to 5s. a week), can be little restrain- 
ed by paternal authority, except so far as they obey for con- 
science sake* And the pastoral authority must be supposed yet 
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weaker, where the person, or eyen exiatence of the clergyman 
is hardly known but througli the iiwtnimentaUty of the church 
and school. No person at all acquainted wi& the mannftiGtaimg 
districts would contemplate the abandonment of Sunday Schools 
without grief and alarm for the present effects upon the peace 
and security of the country ; while the future consequences, from 
the inevitable training in idleness and vice which would ensue, 
would be fearful and horrible to the last degree. These consider- 
ations may be useful to persons who ask doubtingly, or scorn- 
fully — ^What is the use of your Sunday Schools? What do 
your children learn f We might in reply ask them to consider 
what they are prevented from learning — ^what mischiefs and 
crimes they are prevented from hearing and seeing, and, by the 
force of example, doing and delighting in. I apprehend that the 
benevolent desire to prevent these evils, acknowledged and in- 
creasing, first led to the formation of Sunday Schools. Another 
indirect benefit of the Sunday Schools in Birmingham, and I 
suppose in other populous towns deficient in Church accommo- 
dation and pastoral superintendence, is the effect upon the 
parents of tlie scholars. It is to be feared that many are only 
reminded of the Sabbath, or at least of its holy employments and 
purposes, by the lessons and other preparations of the children 
which return at this stated time. Thus a remembrance of reli- 
gion is kept up ; and this, it may be hoped, in many cases, will 
issue in further and more serious inquiry and concern — ^in atten- 
dance, at last, upon those services and ordinances of which llieir 
children bring a pleasant report. However this may he, the 
Sunday Schools, far more than any thing else, are the means of 
keeping up, in the poor families of large towns, the remembrance 
of the Sabbath and its holy use. 

To be engaged in such a labour of love with singleness of 
purpose, cannot but of itself be a benefit and a blessing to the 
teachers ; and that benefit is connected, in these cases, with the 
formation of self-denying habits, with patience, assiduity, and an 
improvement iu religious knowledge. The male teachers have 
likewise, in most instances, the further advantage of meeting 
iheir clergyman, once during the week, for the purpose of receiv- 
ing from him special instruction, encouragement, and admonir 
tion, which though chiefly intended for the efficient disoharge of 
their office as teachers, may easily be made, and no doubt are 
made, of essential benefit to themselves, in extending their know- 
ledge, and of enlarging their devotion and charity. Thus, a 
large number of young men are trained up in immediate and 
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personal intercourse with the clergyman ; and while his hands 
are strengthened and his heart comforted by their willing and 
zetdous co-operation, he encourages them to persevere in their 
work of faith and labour of love. These teachers, also, generally 
meet together once a month (besides thus assembling with their 
minister,) for the purposes of mutual instruction and encourage- 
ment. Can there be a fairer exemplification of the Apostle's pre- 
cept ; " Wherefore comfort yourselyes together, and edify one 
anotlier, even as also ye do. And I beseech you, brethren, to 
know them which labour among you, and are over you in the 
Lord, and admonish you, and to esteem them very highly in love, 
for their work's sake?" 



"WANDERINGS FROM THE WAY."— No. I. 

"ASK FOR THE OLD PATHS." 

There is now a fearful error abroad, confounding the restoration 
of those who, after Baptism, have fallen into sin, with the new 
birth which first unites us to Christ In fact, Regeneration is 
made to mean anything and every thing but what the Church 
defines it ; and then, with this creature of their own imaginings 
before lliem, men deny the plain words of Scripture, and the con- 
cQrrent teaching of all professing christians for fifteen hundred 
years, and say that th^re is not remission of sins in Baptism : 
that the Atonement is not then applied ; that we do not then put 
on Christ. Beware of looking for the new Birth in ecstasies and 
fervours. " The wind bloweth where it listeth, and thou hearest 
the sound thereof, but canst not tell whence it cometh and whither 
it goeth ; so is every one that is bom of the Spirit." To tell 
which way the breeze is setting, whence its current comes, we 
must see or feel its action. In its sound it gives no indication 
of its coarse. But if it impel us in one direction and retard us 
in another, then we can determine something about it. If we see 
it filling the full sails, and carrying the ship which hoists them 
quickly into the desbed haven, then we speak with some confi* 
dence of its whence and whither. And so Regeneration is not to 
be known or understood save by the holiness and devotedness of 
life, whieh indicate that the work which the Holy Spirit has be- 
gun, is being carried on, by His gracious co-operation, to perfec- 
tion. 

Sebmoks by th-b Rev. A. Watson. 
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THE DAILY SERVICE. 



We extract the following chapter on the dntj of attending the 
Daily Service of the 'Church, firom an ezceUent and graceful 
work in one Tolume, bearing the title of " Chollsrtov, ob a 
TALE of oub own TIMES;" by a lady. As its price is too high 
to place it within the reach of most Sunday School Teachers, we 
shall from time to time recur to it, and cull some of its bf^st 
portions for our earnest readers. It will be necessary, however, 
to explain who are the characters, figuring in the chapter now 
before us. Mr. and Mrs. Fosdyke are the reigning powers of 
Fosdyke-Lodge, Arthur and Charlotte are their only children, 
both grown up ; Miss Marsden is cousin to Arthur and Charlotte, 
and the Rev. Mr. Dampierre, is the New Bector of the Parish. 
With this introduction we will extract the chapter and leave them 
severally to speak fox themselves. 

" Prayers every mori^ing in the church at eight o'clock," ex- 
claimed Mrs. Fosdyke in a tone of something like horror, as she 
approached the luncheon-table on her return from church the 
following Sunday, " and service on all the Church Festivals, as he 
called them! Well! that's declaring himself openly enough, I 
hope, and will put an end to all speculation about him: nobody 
now will ask what sort of opinions Mr. Dampierre holds. Poor 
ChoUerton," added she with a sigh, " it will be a sad change 
for ChoUerton, Mr. Fosdyke !" 

"I suspect," answei^ed he, ** that this style of thing will not 
make as much difference to ChoUerton as you fear or Mr. Dam- 
pierre hopes. He will be the topic of conversation at the next 
half-dozen dinner parties at which he is not present; he will 
find his church empty and cold at his morning prayers and Saint 
day's services, and then they will be discontinued with less fass 
even than they are begun." 

** Nay, sir," observed Arthur, " I can scarcely think a man, ex- 
pressing himself as Mr. Dampierre did this morning upon the 
duty of offering daily prayer and of commemorating the festivals 
of the Church according to Her appointment, would easily be 
brought to neglect the practice in his own parish." 
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" Bat Arthur," said Charlotte, ** if papa is right, as you can- 
not doubt, in saying that Mr. Dampierre will find himself alone 
in the church morning after morning, he must see there is no 
use in going on with it." 

" Supposing his efforts should be so ill seconded, Lotte," re- 
tained her brother, " I still do not think Mr. Dampierre will give 
it op. If it be his duty as a parish priest to read the service of 
the Church, it cannot cease to be so because his people neglect 
the duty of joining their prayers to his. But I do not belieire 
onr Rector will be placed in so painful a solitude as my father 
and you contemplate. In every parish where the daily service 
has been restored of late, some persons have been found who 
have eagerly and thankfully accepted the opportunity offered to 
them of publicly joining in the prayers of the Church ; and 
doubtless so zealous a clergyman as Mr. Dampierre appears to be, 
will not content himself with merely enabling his parishioners to 
offer with one accord their daily prayers and praises to the Al- 
mighty, he will endeavour to make them feel the doing so to be 
no less a privilege than a duty ; and with God's assistance he 
will doubtless succeed with some." 

" I supposed your mother's and my observation would draw 
you forth as a champion for this new sect," said his father, ^* I 
never say much to you about it, as you are young and enthusi- 
astic, and it will all rub off with a little practical acquaintance 
with the world ; but I confess I look upon the sort of thing very 
differently when I find it in a man of Mr. Dampierre's age and 
position. Speculative imaginings do little harm to a young man 
of two and twenty, but when acted upon by a forty years' old rector 
of a parish like Chollerton it becomes worse than contemptible." 

" The little that I have seen of Mr. Dampierre," observed Mrs. 
Fosdyke, " impressed me with the idea of his being a very sen- 
sible, rational, well-bred man, not likely to be betrayed into any 
eccentric absurdities." 

"Exactly so, my dear," replied her husband ; "and his sermon 
this morning astonished me proportionably. If, however, he is 
the rational man he appears to be, he will soon perceive that 
this style of things does not take at Chollerton, and then he will 
drop it. Or if he persist in leaving his bed while it's half light 
to read a set of prayers in church to his wife and the clerk, instead 
of doing it in his own dining-room, like the rest of his profession, 
it will do us no harm." 

Mr.Fosdyke then decidedly turned the conversation into its more 
ordinary channel, and the party soon dispersed. 
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The breaJsfast hoar at Fosdyke Lodge was a liberal Bine, and 
Anna the next morning lesolyed to go to church, without fearing 
that her doing so would be discovered. As she Imew that the 
distance to church was too short to occasion any risk of this, 
she was not called upon to determine in what manner she would 
have acted had the case been different We must not presume, 
therefore, to look more closely into her heart than she did her- 
self; but we may safely affirm that she rejoiced much at finding 
herself able to resume an oM habit, which had been a source of 
great comfort to her at a time when she much needed some 
solace. 

She raised her eyes to the clock in the tower as she entered 
the door of the church, and perceived she was only just in time 
to reach her seat in the family pew before the. service would begin. 
With a self-condemning feeling at having so nearly been too 
late, she hastened up the nave, and reached the pew without 
raising her eyes to see if Mr. Fosdyke was right in supposing 
there would be no congregation ; nor was it till she hfl,d risen 
from her knees and opened her prayer-book, that she discovered 
that she was not the only occupant of the cushioned, curtained 
penfold. Arthur Fosdyke was there before her. Exclusive of 
Mr. Dampierre's family, there were about a dozen persons, all of 
the poorer classes, except one old half-pay officer of the navy. 

In little more than half an hour Arthur and Anna found thenn 
selves silently walking side by side through the churchyard. It 
was their first t^te ^ tete; and Anna, though not usually shy, felt, 
she scarcely knew why, rather unwilling to break the silence. 
The effort was not needed. Her companion waited till they had 
left the consecrated groimd, and then said ; 

'* Good morning. Miss Marsden. I had not expected to have 
met you so early this morning. You took no part in our little 
discussion at the luncheon-table yesterday which could lead me 
to hope that your opinion on the subject coincided with mine.** 

" I am sure, Mr. Fosdyke," replied she, " I said nothing which 
could induce you to believe that I differed from you. In fact, I 
spoke not a word. Surely I should have been to blame to have 
entered the lists uncalled for against your father and mother, 
even in support of the best and highest of causes. Do not yon 
think so ?" added she, after vainly waiting a moment for a reply. 

'^ I don't quite know,'* answered he. " It is a question I am 
not prepared to answer absolutely. You may have been right yes- 
terday; and you are probably a better judge than I am on the 
subject I think, however, we should all consider the many things 
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irbich may tempt us to be silent when it is a duty to speak, antl 
ascertain to our own eatiafaciion that we are really not actuated 
by an unworthy motive. " You understand/' added he hastily, 
" that now I am speaking generally, and not in particular refer- 
ence to your silenee yesterday, which may have been judicious, 
nay right. I do not pronounce on it ; and you will forgive me if, 
on the other hand, I confess that my present observations are 
intended in some measure to apply to you. The single circum- 
stance of meeting you in church this morning, convinces me that 
OB some points you think differently from my dear father and 
mother and from Charlotte. How great, then, must be your in- 
ducement, now you are a member of our family, dear Miss 
Marsden, to be silent where you must be in so great a minority. 
Will not that, if yielded to, lead to a concealment of principles 
which it is a primary duty to confess and uphold? Will not 
such a concealment of principle tend to a laxity of practice t But 
yoa think me unwarranted in thus addressing you, — impertinent, 
perhaps.** 

''Oh, no," replied Anna gently; " I am not so rich in friends 
as to afford to call anything kindly meant, impertinent; indeed, 
none of us, I believe, can number many willing to spedi disagree- 
able truths to us. That you should so venture to speak to me I 
am awave is from your zeal for the truth. Do not think me un- 
worthy of your advice — your admonitions in future — if I still feel 
that my conduct yesterday, my general conduct in that respect, 
admits of a defence opposed to your arguments." 

'' Then I shall believe till you tell me to the contrary," returned 
her companion, " that you wiH allow me to speak as candidly to 
you as I do to my sister. I wish you had now time to tell me 
how you differ from me ; but I must not let you go without saying, 
it was not zeal for the truth alone which induced me to speak. 
I feared a habit of withholding your opinions would be injurious 
to yourself, and I hoped an expression of them would be bene- 
ficial to my sister." 

Tbey reached the hall door as he uttered these words ; she 
entered the house, and he passed towards the garden, without 
either speaking again. 

Anna had left her room unconsciously rejoicing in being able 
to do what she thought right, without any risk of incurring 
censure or exciting ridicule. She returned to it, doubtful whether 
ahe ought not voluntarily to expose herself to both. She had 
not much time to spare for thought after laying aside her bonnet, 
and preparing to appear in the breakfast-room; and this she 
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^endeavoured to employ in recalling to her mind all she would 
have said to convince Arthur she vras right, if their walk had been 
longer; but instead of so doing she perversely repeated to her- 
self the arguments he had brought forward to prove she was 
wrong ; and before she had discovered her mistake the breakfast 
bell disturbed her cogitations, and summoned her down stairs. 
She met Arthur as she crossed the hall, and entering the room 
together it was not observed that their usual morning greeting 
was omitted. 

" There were nearly twenty persons in the church this morning,'* 
said Arthur, addressing his father as he seated himself at the 
table; "and considering that the people have had only a few 
hours to reflect on Mr. Dampierre's appeal to them on the subject 
of daily prayer, that was as many perhaps as could be anticipated.*' 

" Ah, indeed !" replied Mr. Fosdyke, " I should not have thought 
you would have mustered so strong. And who were your fellow 
devotees ?" 

Arthur's eye rested for an almost imperceptible moment upon 
Anna, as he answered, " I fancy the whole of Mr. Dampierre's 
family and household were there ; but the congregation chiefly 
consisted of the poorer classes." 

Anna, meanwhile, had been removing the shell from her egg 
with more than ordinary care and diligence; but she felt, never- 
theless, that he had looked at her, and her ear caught something 
that sounded like constraint in his tone, some slight hesitation 
in his manner. This caused her colour to rise at a moment when 
she was most desirous of appearing unconcerned. She felt he 
thought she ought to confess that she too had been there ; she 
half wished he would say it for her : she looked up, intending to 
say, " I think I saw Captain Allen there," but the expression, 
almost stem, of Arthurs countenance struck her as so unlike 
his usual mildness, that she paused for a moment Charlotte 
made some lively remark which turned the current of the conver- 
sation, and the opportunity was gone. 

No further allusion to this subject was made in the course of 
the day, and Anna found herself on the following morning again 
walking through the churchyard with Arthur by her side, witli 
her mind still undecided upon the propriety of avowing what she 
meant to make her daily practice, or of letting it pass in silence 
till it discovered itself. She distinctly assured herself that 
neither by word or deed would she attempt to conceal it. She^ 
and her companion exchanged their morning salutation, and 
then proceeded in silence, which to-day it was Anna's turn to break. 
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" You condemn me^ Mr Fosdyke," s&id Bhe, taming to him with 
something of a desperate resolution to speak on a subject that 
was painful, "you condemn me for not mentioning yesterday that 
I had made one of Mr. Dampierre's morning congregation f** 

" I had no right to condemn you, Miss Marsden," returned he, 
" without knowing the motives that actuated you. Your silence 
may have been produced by a feeling of deference, right in itself, 
though in my opinion unnecessary, nay, wrong in the present in- 
stance ; or," added he, with some slight hesitation, " or it may 
have been produced by cowardice." 

" Thank you," replied she, half smiling, **/or giving me the 
benefit of the doubt now ; at the moment you felt sure it was 
unmitigated cowardice — did you not ?" 

" Yes, I did," returned he, frankly ; " but upon reconsidering 
the subject, it occured to me that it might not be so." 

" Shall I confess, nevertheless, that your first interpretation 
was the right one ? I believe the truth is, I was afraid to say 
where I had been. You think me wholly inexcusable ?" added 
she, as he walked on without making any reply. 

" Of course I think you wholly inexcusable if you encourage 
or give way to such a weakness ; but I hope you will, on the con- 
trary, struggle against it. Will not you ?" continued he, earnestly, 
" and in this very instance overcome it ?" 

" I will teU Charlotte," replied Anna. " I shall not so much 
mind speaking to her about it." 

" No, no !" cried her uncompromising friend, " that will be 
encouraging a weakness that I am sure you now feel to be wrong. 
Tell them simply at breakfast that you went yesterday and to>day 
to church ; that you mean to go regularly. Put it how you will. 
If you find it more difficult this morning than you would have 
done yesterday, take that added difficulty as a penance for having 
been silent when you ought to have summoned courage to speak. 
Do not be angry with me for speaking so plainly to you : you 
have given me leave, you know, to talk to you as £ would to my 
sister, and she will tell you I always scold her when I think she 
is wrong." 

** Indeed I am not angry," replied Anna, '< though you do give 
advice so very distasteful to me. I believe you are right ; but you 
as a man cannot guess perhaps how painful it is to a woman to 
come forward in any way, and express opinions in opposition to 
people to whom she ought to submit Your father, for instance, 
stands now in the light of a parent to me, and I -feel that I owe 
him the deference due to one." 

E 
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*' You are quite right in so feeling; and therefore if my father 
were to forbid you to attend the daily service in the church, I 
would have you submit without a word ; but if such a practice is 
only likely to meet with a little ridicule, you are bound, in my 
opinion, to encounter that rather than shrink from an avowal that 
you believe such and such things to be your duty Bemember, 
too, that as long as you attempt simply to obey the commands 
of the Church, you cannot feel that anything of presumption 
attaches to you, even if others find that the strictness of yonr 
conduct practically condemns the laxity of theirs. I conceire that 
obedient members «f the Church haye in this respect a great ad- 
vantage oyer those who, striving to liye a more holy life than 
those around them, yet carve out their own mode of doing so, 
which is of necessity too apt to engender the feeling which says, 
* I am holier than thou.' " 

This observation brought them to the door of the house, and 
terminated their conversation. 

The family party had not been long seated at the breakfast 
table when Anna said, with something of a heightened colour on 
her cheek. 

** Our ntmibers at church were increased this morning, Char- 
lotte, by your friend Miss Riley." 

** Have yon been to church this morning, Anna ?" asked Char- 
lotte, in a tone of surprise. 

" Yes," answered Anna. 

" And yesterday ? Did you go yesterday ?" 

Another " Yes," was the answer. 

** How odd," returned Charlotte. *' Why did you not tell me 
you were going ? — ^perhaps I might have gone with you." 

** I did not think that likely, Lotte, from what you said when 
the subject was mentioned on Sunday, and I wished to resume 
an old habit without making a fuss about it." 

'* Is going to church every morning an old habit of yours, my 
dear ?" inquired Mrs. Fosdyke, with a look of astonishment. 

** For the last year or two," returned Anna, " we always had 
morning prayers at Langley, and my mother never objected to 
my going." 

" T want to have a talk with you about this newly-discoyered 
eccentricity of yours, Anna," pursued Charlotte, as they crossed 
the hall and ascended the stairs*; ** but, upon second thoughts, 
it will be better to put it off till after my visit, and then if our 
discussion should tirer en longueur, we shall have notibing to in- 
terrupt us." 
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'* As 70a will, JjoUb, bat why do you call it an eccentricity in 
me t Your brother goes to church aleo ; why do you not attack 
him about it f 

" I haye ceased to wonder," retained Charlotte, " at any new- 
fangled notion or practice of his connected with religion, and 
he contriyes always to have so much to say in support of his view 
of the subject, that I often find myself silenced, if not conyinced ; 
bat it is something so new to come across such odd notions in a 
friend of my own sex and age, that I long to haye a chat with you 
about it" 

" My dear Lotte," replied her cousin, " how your imagination 
gallops! What odd ideas haye you discoyered in me? All I 
haye said is, that I haye been in the habit of attending the 
morning seryice/* 

" Oh I know yery well all that goes along with that sort of 
thing generally; but I shall not haye time to cross-examine 
yoa this morning on this subject, so 1 shall leaye you now for 
an hoar or two, which you can spend in considering what you 
can say in your defence, and why you should not be brought in 
guilty of being a " 

" Don't call people names, Lotte,'* said Arthur, who had joined 
diem unperceiyed. 

" I did not know you were near, Arthur," said his sister, slightly 
blushing. "Now don't look graye, and I will try and not do so 
again ; but it is yery difficult, you must allow, always to avoid 
words one hears every body using and difficult, too, to find sub- 
stitntes that answer the same purpose. May I talk of Evan- 
gelicals and Saints ?" 

" Certainly not as terms of reproach. I wish people did talk, 
or at least think a little more of the saints that have gone before 
them. Grammatically speaking, I do not think you can correctly 
say an Eyangelical." 

" Oh, Arthur !" cried Charlotte, laughing, *' you know I don't 
care about grammatically speaking. I want you to tell me 
if you think it is as wrong to call such names as High Church 
people and Low Church people ?" 

" In itself," he replied, " it is of course equally objectionable ; 
bat it may be more or less reprehensible, according to the nature 
of the term applied. To call a person by way of reproach an 
Evangelical or Saint, is wrong as well as absurd. If such an one 
is really a saint, or a true follower of the holy Evangelists, so 
niach the better — ^you need not ridicule, but should rather imitate 
^im. And if you say it in jest, it must surely be sinful lightly 
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to speak of those of whom our Church teaches us to think 
reverently. The terms that are now so frequently applied to those 
you call High Church people are objectionable in another point 
of view — ^they are uncharitable. Why should you accuse those 
who profess to be followers of Christ, and are members of His 
Church) of the sin of the Corinthians, who said, * I am of Paul/ 
and ' I am of Apollos V " 

" Thatf s very true," resumed his sister, '* I never thought of it 
in that light, and I believe all you say on the subject is just, 
Arthur; but you must admit that it is difficult to think what every 
body does is wrong, or to avoid doing it one's self." 

" I wfll tell you what is very difficult, dear Charlotte," replied 
her brother. " To make what the Bible and the Church teaoh, 
and what every body does, a joint standard of what is right — so 
difficult as to be impossible. You must take your choice between 
them — ^hold by the one, and overthrow and cast from you the 
other." 

Charlotte only answered by a sigh. She knew not how to 
oppose him, and was very unwilling to admit the truth of his 
observation. She felt she was in the difficulty he had mentioned, 
and was not prepared to take either road pointed out by him. So 
she followed a plan of her own, one she had often adopted in a 
similar emergency. She ceased to think about it, and began to 
talk of something else. 

A FEW WORDS OF ADVICE TO TEACHERS. 

You have undertaken a work of great difficulty and high respon- 
sibility, one perhaps, which if it had been folly appreciated yon 
would scarcely have considered yourself competent to fill : never- 
theless, be not discouraged, you may do much by industry to 
qualify yourselves for the duty you have engaged in ; especiaUy 
seek strength, seek grace, seek direction from above : do your 
work as unto the Lord, and He will reward you : be much in 
prayer; not only seek a blessing when you enter upon your labours, 
but bring your difficulties, your disappointments, your failures 
at the time to your Saviour ; one moments communion with Him 
may relieve you of your burden, and give you strength and courage 
to proceed aright. Carefully watch over your spirit, coltivate a 
humble frame of mind, remember that it is the Holy Spirit that 
can alone give light, and bless your work, and therefore in all 
that you do, seek and depend upon His help, place this truth also 
continually before your scholars, that they may early know where 
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to look for aid, Examine IrequenUy the prmciplea and motiTet 
upon which yon are acting, bring them to the test of Scripture, 
and keep a strict guard apon your temper, for it will be much 
tried. Sow the good seed carefully, preparing well the soil, and 
trast to the Lord, that he will, when he sees fit, bless it to his 
own glory. Avail yonrseWes of every opportunity of acquiring 
knowledge that may prove useful to you in teaching. Whenever 
yon meet with what appears valuable information, note it down 
for future use. The questions of children will often lead you to 
see your own ignorance ; let them also lead you to seek for know- 
ledge upon points in which they prove you to be deficient It is 
very important before entering upon your work, that you carefully 
arrange the instruction you propose giving, that it may be ready 
to be produced when required : if you do not attend to this point, 
yon wiU either go over your old lessons again and again, till they 
have lost all freshness and interest both with yourselves and your 
scholars ; or if depending upon your own resources, you leave it 
for the moment a lesson is to be given, to decide what the subject 
shall be and how it shall be treated, your mind will be occupied 
in these matters, when it ought to be free to watch your pupils, 
and to keep up their attention. If you find your pupils not im- 
proving, getting disorderly and inattentive, do not become angry 
with them, but look for the fault in yourselves ; there has been, 
you may be assured, something deficient in your teaching or your 
discipline ; if you allow yourselves to get out of humour with the 
children, the evil will ouly increase ; if on the contrary you look 
to yourselves as the cause of what is wrong, you wUl use gentle- 
ness, instead of harshness, and seeking a strength not your own, 
the school will no doubt soon recover its usual tone. 

Punishment should be resorted to as seldom as possible, it is 
an evil, though sometimes a necessary one, as well for the sake of 
example, as to subdue a bad spirit that may be gaining ground, 
but recollect that its office is not to stimulate to right, but to pre- 
vent the recurrence of wrong conduct There cannot be a greater 
proof that a school is badly managed than the necessity of frequent 
punishment 

Let your punishment seem as much as possible the consequence 
of a fault : this is in analogy with God's dealings with us, for he 
makes us reap the fruite of our doiugs. The quarrelsome child 
must be separated from his companion, until the loss of the 
pleasure of society leads him to put a restraint upon himself. 
An idle child is not uufrequently corrected by remaining for some- 
time without any occupation or amusement But it is necessary |^ 
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study the dispositions of those committed to yonr charge, and to 
watch narrowly the effect of any chastisement. If the plan you 
hare tried, produce evil, yon must discontinue it. Beware of 
exposing a child to the ridicule of its companions — ^for you will 
either make him daring or sullen, whilst you tempt the otiier 
children to sin against the Christian rule, ** not to rejoice in eyil." 
Though you should always exercise a kind gentle manner towards 
children, yet they should also he made to perceiye and feel that 
you expect to he promptly obeyed. — Children always struggle for 
the mastery, often imconsciously to themselves; they must be 
shewn by your determined, though gentle tone and manner, that 
you intend to govern uid to he implicitly obeyed. If you hold 
the reins tight in your hands during the school hours, you will 
be able to relax in the times of recreation, and allow considerable 
liberty. There is generally little punishment requisite, where a 
strict, uniform, yet kind discipline, is kept up ; and children ate 
much happier, when the point is settled for them, and the tempta- 
tion to disobedience removed. 



INFIDELITY IN ITS ORIGIN AND RESULTS. 

In many cases, the real origin of a man's irreligion is, I believe, 
political. He dislikes the actual state of society, hates the Church 
as connected with it, and, in his opinion, supporting its abuses, 
and then hates Christianity because it is taught by the Church. 
Another case is, when a man's religious practice has degenerated, 
when he has been less watchful over himself, and less constant 
and earnest in his devotions. The consequence is, that his im- 
pressions of God's real existence, which is kept up by practical 
experience, becomes fainter and fainter : and in this state of 
things it is merely an accident that he remains nominally a 
christian. If he happen to fall in with an antichristian book, 
he will have nothing to his own experience to set against the 
difficulties there presented to him, and so he will be apt to yield 
to them. For it must always be understood that there are diffi- 
culties in the way of all religion, such for instance as the 
existence of evil, which can never be fairly solved by human 
powers : all that can be done intellectually ^ is to point out the 
equal or greater difSculties of Atheism, or Scepticism, and this 
is enough to justify a good man's understanding, in being a 
believer. But the real proof is the practical one ; that is, let a man 
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lire on ihe hypothesis of its falsehood, the practical result will 
be bad, his besetting sin and constitutional faults will not be 
ehedced ; and some of his noblest feelings will be unexercised, 
so that if he be right in his opinion, truth and goodness are at 
Tsriance with one another, which seems the most monstrous 
doctrine which the human mind can possibly arrive at 

Dr. Arnold. 



THE SEA. 

The mean depth of the sea is, according to La Plate, from four 
to five miles. If the existing waters were increased only by one 
fourth, it would drown the earth, with the exception of some high 
mountams. If the volume of the ocean were augmented only by 
one-eighth, considerable portions of the present continents would 
be submerged, and the seasons would be changed all over the 
globe. Evaporation would be so much extended, that rains would 
fail continually, destroy the harvest, and fruits, and flowers, and 
subvert the whole economy of nature. There is, perhaps nothing 
more beautiful in our whole system, than the process by which the 
fields are irrigated from the skies, the rivers are fed from the 
mountains, and the ocean restrained within bounds, which it 
never can exceed so long as that process continues on the present 
scale. The vapour raised by the sun from the sea, floats wherever 
it is lighter than the atmosphere ; condensed, it falls upon the 
earth in water ; or attracted to the mountains, it gathers on their 
summits, dissolves, and replenishes the conduits with which, 
externally or internally, they are all furnished. By these con- 
duits, the fluid is conveyed to the rivers which flow on the surface 
of the earth, and to the springs which lie deep in its bosom, 
destined to supply man with a purer element. If we suppose the 
sea, then, to be considerably diminished, the Amazon, and the 
Mississippi, those inland seas of the western world, would become 
inconsiderable brooks ; the brooks would wholly disappear, the 
atmosphere would be deprived of its due proportion of humidity ; 
all nature would assume the garb of desolation ; the bird would 
droop on the wing, the lower animals would perish on the barren 
sou, and man himself would wither away like the sickly grass at 
his feet. — Quarterly Review. 
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TBAINING AND VILLAGE SCHOOLS, AT BATTERSEA. 

On entering the achool-room, the attention of the visitor is at 
once attracted by its cheeriiil aspect Accustomed to see poor 
children taught, standing, with a scrupulous regard to their sym- 
metrical distribution upon the school>room floor, and to associate 
these circumstances with a high state of discipline and mute 
attention, he is surprised to find the children of this school 
seated, in easy attitudes, at , desks, — arranged with little regard 
to regularity — in groups three or four deep; each such little 
group of desks giTing space to a class of about 20, intrusted to 
the charge of a single teacher. He observes a variety of posture 
about these children, an independance of attitude, and a contented 
expression of countenance, which perhaps is associated in the 
estimate he forms of the school with indiiference ; he is, therefore 
astonished to learn, on the authority of all those persons who 
have carefully examined it, and whose judgement is on record, 
that the school is surpassed by no other of the same class in the 
progress which each child, from the lowest, makes in the techni- 
cal branches of instruction (reading, writing, and arithmetic,) or 
in the success with which those higher objects of education are 
pursued whose direction is to the formation of the religions 
character, and development of the faculties of intelligence and 
observation. The fact is, that a certain amount of indepen- 
dent action — elbow-room and breaUiing-space for the individual 
character — ^is necessary to the healthful and vigorous activity of a 
school. And however unpleasant it may be to a person whose eye 
delights to contemplate it as a machine of imposing magnitude, 
having its parts disposed with a due regard to regularity, and 
awful in the sympathy of its numbers, or as a huge animal having 
a single volition — one great heart and one mighty pulse — the in- 
spector who views it under a simpler aspect, as a means for the 
education of each individual child, and who analyzes it with re- 
ference to that object, and judges of it by the degree in which 
that single object is accomplished, look upon such matters with 
comparative indifference. 

To children a state of nervous sensibility and restless muscular 
action is natural. The senses are with them in process of educa- 
tion, and all the physical as well as the intellectual elements of the 
future man in the progress of development They are perpetually 
stimulated in that exercise which is necessary to this process of 
development Whoever holds for a few minutes an infant in his 
arms will be conscious how soon the stimulus is applied; and 
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whoever has watched its progress from infancy to childhood and 
matarity, will he aware how constant and how powerful is the 
inflnence which it exerts. To keep children always nnder drill, 
to compel them to a motionless position and a stimulated atten- 
tion, is to oppose and to do violence to it To he real, their 
attention must he pleasurahle. 

It is one thing for the teacher to inn to himself the child's 
fixed attention — to hring ahout that state in which all the elements 
of its physical heing are ahsorhed in its intellectual activity — and 
it is another to compel the semhlance of this attention. The one 
is the resource of an unskilful, and the other of a skilful, teacher* 
The former puts dotim that vivacity of spirit which is proper to a 
certain stage in the growth of the mind ; and when he has done 
Tiolence to an instinct, and trampled out a light which Nature 
had kindled, he calls it discipline. To the other it is a resource ; 
he turns the very joyousness of the children to his account — 
giving in that direction in which he most desires that their 
knowledge should fructify — ^ministering with it new life to their 
flagging attention, and winning their steps along the painful road 
by which it is his function to lead them. And that restlessness, 
which is natural to the expanding mind not less than the growing 
body, he knows how to satisfy ; permuting continually the elements 
of instruction, and shifting, through an endless succession of 
scenes, its sphere of observation, and its point of view. 

A man like this lives in the moral elements of his school, not 
less entirely than in the discharge of its technical duties, and 
soon learns to sway the minds of his children almost as readily as 
he directs their school movements. — Injector Moseley's Report, 
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Practical Remarks on Infant Education, for the use of Schools 
and Private Families. By Dr. and Miss Mayo. Seeley 
and Bumside. 1841. 

Lessons on the Miracles of our Blessed Lord. By the Author of 
Lessons on Objects. Seeley and Bumside. 1845. 

Model Lessons for Ij^ant School Teachers and Nursery Oovernesses, 
prepared for the Home and Colonial Infant School Society. 
By the Author of " Lessons on Objects,'* &c. Third Edition. 
Seeley, Bumside, and Seeley. 1846. 

The Chilets Manual, or Forty-days Meditation on the Chief Truifis 
of Religion, as contained in the Catechism. By Eev. E. C as- 
wall. Bums. 1846. 
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Ea$ff Lessons far Sunday Schools. Bums. 1846. 



The last few years have been oharaoterized by a considerably 
increased attention to the claims of Education. The conse- 
quence has been, an increased nnmber of Schools of all classes — 
large issues of new books — and new systems of training and 
discipline. What the end of all this will be, can only at present 
be matter of conjecture, for never was a movement mixed up with 
so many unsatisfactory elements as that which late years have 
witnessed. Shool houses have been built without any reference 
to propriety of structure, stj'le or dimensions, — cold rooms, ill 
ventilated, without regard to light or sound, ill famished, cheer- 
less and depressing. This done, after an active canvass made in 
the neighbourhood; children are gathered in, and here comes the 
dissonance. Teachers, systems, books, and children have been 
thrown together, without reference to any first principles 
of nature or grace, and left to combine as best they might, 
to produce a result And although this result may have been 
an escape from ignorance, who will contend that it is an ac- 
cession of virtue and godliness of living ? It is not denied that 
much good has been done. Some general impression for the 
better must flow out of so much zeal and charity, in spite of its 
hoUowness and misdirection, but is the effect at all comparable to 
what it might have been, had greater unity and consistency of 
operation and design been observed at the outset ? 

But by degrees things are beginning to fall into theiz right 
places, and the whole face of our Educational System seems to 
be undergoing a change. Our School-rooms are better built, oar 
Training Institutions increased in number and improved in kind, 
our Teachers selected from a better class of persons, and a supply 
of books more or less suitable to what is required, are appearing' 
in quick succession. 

But much is yet to be done to increase both the quantity and 
quality of National Education Since the publication of Br. 
Hook's letter, the subject has occupied a considerable share of 
public attention. Indeed it is highly probable that the ensuing 
session will see some measure of General Education brought for- 
ward, by the Government. How far it may be acceptable to troe 
churchmen, can hardly now be coi^jeetured. In the meantime 
our present business is with the books. While those in authority 
have been in hot dispute about systems and resources, a few 
plain people have been practically settling the system for theni» 
by the publicaton of books adapted, with more or less succesf , 
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to the wants of Schools. Even here a gradual improTement is 
risible. Twenty years ago there was much groping about in the 
dark. One only conyiction forced itself on the public mind — 
the people must be taught. But by what means and in what 
maimer was not so unanimously settled. On the one hand some 
contended that to Educate the children of the poor, beyond the 
capability of reading the bible, saying the catechisim, and writing 
their own name, or putting *^paid" to a settled account, was the 
height of absurdity. On the other, it was contended that all 
Education was implied in the cultiration of the intellect — that of 
course it was right for children to read Holy Scripture, but as 
there was no such thing as heresy, and the intellect was a quite 
sufficient guide, it was most proper that it be taught " toithout 
note or comment" 

Great were the efforts, after proficiency in Latin and Greek 
derirations, decimals, mental arithmetic and the extraction of 
the cube root; most profound the lectures on the steam engine, 
hydrostatics, and plane geometry; and keen indeed were the 
longings of the young tyro for the time when he should be able 
to take his place in the Mechanics' Institute, and ask knotty 
qaestions about graTitation, chemistry, and the polarization of 
light. Meanwhile he was astonishing his mother and big sister 
not a little, by his botany and stenography. 

The short cuts to knowledge, and the mere reading of the 
bible without note or comment, did not prove so successful as was 
expected, and experience began to bring to light the very simple 
principle, that purely intellectual culture, does not of necessity 
induce the right control and regulation of the moral affections. 
However we may look at it now, it took years to convince the 
promoters of public Education, that there was a deeper some- 
thing behind the intellect which cannot be reached, but by re- 
ligious training alone. 

The books published during this period, are themselves so 
many chronicles of the progress of Education. The volume at 
the head of this paper is a fair specimen of a very common 
feeling in the year 1841, on the subject of Infant Education. 
With much that is good, there is much absolutely false, much 
that subsequent experience has proved to be altogether theore- 
tical. e.g, " Catechisms valuable as they are, as summaries 
of religious truth, and valuable as a means of fixing those truths 
in the mind in a condensed form, so as readily to be recalled, 
are completely out of place in an Infant School." p. 38. It is 
not necessary here to refute this statement, subsequent experience 
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has taught otherwise. The poet of the Christian Year saw deeper 
into the souls of children than the author of the " Practical 
Bemarks." 

" Dim or unheared the words may fall, 

And yet the heaven taught mind 
May learn the Sacred Air, and all 

The harmony unwind. 

And if some notes be false in tone, 

What are all prayers beneath, 
But cries of babes that cannot need 

Half the deep thoughts they breathe ? 

There is much that is good in the Practical Remarks, which we 
recommend to our readers. We haye extracted ** a few words to 
teachers," which will be found in p. 40. 

Lessons on thb Mibacles of oub Blessbd Lobd, 1845, by 
the same author, is a far more practictd and much sounder 
work. It must however be published in a cheaper form, if it is 
ever to find its way into the hands of those for whom it is in- 
tended. We can strongly recommend it to those teachers who 
can afford to give three shillings and sixpence for it. 

Model Lessons fob Infant School Tsachbbs and Nubbbby 
GovEBNESsEs, is rather unfortunate as an exposition of the 
principles and practice of the Home and Colonial Infant School 
Society. More impbession and less infobmation, a quickening 
of the moral, rather than the intellectual perceptions, would be a 
surer and more successful object than that which this book seems 
to aim at. Still it may be extensively useful in the hands of a 
judicious teacher. In another edition it would be well to bracket 
off all that tedious dissertation on comparative anatomy, which is 
scattered over the first 90 pages. 

We turn gladly to some really useful and impressive books *'the 
ChileFa Manual, by the Bev. E, Caswall^ and " Easy Lessons 
Jot Sunday Schools,'* the latter is beyond all praise, and is ad< 
mirably adapted for the junior classes. 

Amongst other cheap books for circulation amongst the young, 
may be very safely and strongly recommended, ** The Cripple of 
Bothenstein," a translation from the German, p. S6, " Poor 
Henry, or a Story for Little Children," p. 64. Bivingtons, Lon- 
don; and Harrison, Leeds. Both are got up in a cheap and 
uniform style, and are deserving of all commendation, and even 
older persons may read them with no small profit. 
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PROGRESS. 

The distinguishing feature of the age, is rapidity. 
We now perform in a single daj a journey, which in 
our fathers' time occupied several, and send messages 
>ver similar distances in a moment. The natural 
(rffect of this rapidity of movement, is to increase the 
pecuniary value of time, and thereby to put all men 
into a hurry. We do things now more rapidly than 
our ancestors, but the consequence is not that we have 
more leisure, but that we have less. The more we 
have the power of doing, the more we attempt. Our 
ancestors were content to toil hard, live hard, and 
as the reward of their labour and self denial, to rise 
one or two steps in the social scale in the course of a 
long life. We insist on living luxuriously all our days, 
and yet in passing from the very bottom to the very 
top of society, while we yet retain youth enough to 
accommodate ourselves to, and enjoy our elevation. 

In order to attain this, we must however work hard, 
much harder than our fathers. We must give our- 
selves soul and body to the profession in which we are 
embarked, " we must join night to day and Sunday 
to the week." Religion must wait our leisure, the 
leisure of the slaves of Mammon; and when Mammon 
for a moment relaxes his demands, Belial stands ready 
to fill up the vacancy with worldly pleasures. These 
facts give a new force to the sacred injunction, not to 
be "conformed to this world." The time is not very 
far off, if it be not already here, when a christian 
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must deliberately resolve to be poor, and this too, at 
a time when all the world is resolving to be rich. 

A separation between the Church and the world, 
wider than any that has existed since the days of 
Constantino, must soon take place. The watchword 
of the world is 'progress,* an unholy, agitating, absorb- 
ing progress, which knows no stop, and allows no rest. 
Whoever becomes a votary of wealth gets involved in 
that progress, and looses all power of attending to the 
concerns of his soul. The Christianas watchword too, 
is 'progress.* A progress different from that of the 
world, a progress in personal holiness, a progress in 
the extension of the Church. Both are making pro- 
gress but not in the same direction, and of course, 
they are hourly getting farther apart. Their views, 
feelings, and hopes, are becoming more and more 
diverse. At the beginning of their career they were 
in part occupied with the same objects, but in a short 
time both are removed from those objects and engaged 
with new ones. 

These reflections are very awful, they may even be 
said to be appalling ; but they may be in one view a 
source of hope. The early Church gained on the world, 
but in later days the world has gained on the Church. 
But when the Church was thus gaining on the world, 
they were avowed antagonists. There was no friend- 
ship or communion between them. But as the Church 
became less watchful and more secular, the world 
disguised itself as the Church, and professed to be the 
Church, and then the Church lost her power, and the 
world more and more gained upon her. Men fancied 
that the world was not so bad as had been represented, 
that they might serve it and God too; and then the 
things of sight prevailed over the things of faith, and 
men became worldlings ere they discovered that they 
had impaired their christian character. 
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Now, progress is likely to separate the Church and 
the world again. The world will soon so engross the 
whde man, that christians will see the necessity of 
abjuring it practically, unless they prefer an ahjuration 
of Christianity. What is meant by abjuring the world, 
is not a departure out of it to conventual walls and 
monastic seclusion, but an entire and systematic mor- 
tification of self to it, and of tt to self ; such as St. Paul's, 
when he declared that he gloried in the cross of Christ, 
by which the world was crucified to him, and himself 
to the world. In some form or other, between the 
Church and the world there will arise a direct opposi- 
tion, a struggle for the mastery. The world emanci- 
pated from the homage which it now pays to the forms 
of Christianity, will be its avowed enemy,^ and will 
persecute it in some way or other. Often indeed under 
false colours, but perhaps in the old fashioned way of 
Nero or Dioclesian. 

The practical lesson we would draw from this is, 
that we should restrain our desires— be content in the 
station of life in which we find ourselves, and let our 
moderation be known unto all men. We are " mem- 
bers of Christ, children of God, and inheritors of the 
kingdom of heaven." Our business is to preserve our 
title to our inheritance, and having that which is 
more valuable than all the world, not lightly to part 
with it, in exchange for the nothings of wealth and 
pleasure. Let the world make its boasted progress 
and let us make progress too, forgetting those things 
that are behind, and reaching forth to those things 
that are before ; let us press towards the mark for the 
prize of our high calling of God in Christ Jesus. 

hi. K. 
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ORIGIN OF CHRISTIAN FESTIVALS. 

Our Lord and His Apostles observed all the Jewish FestLvsls, 
as well those of Divine appointment, as those which were of 
human institution. The Gospels tell us that our Blessed Lord, in 
His care to observe the Mosaic Law, and so "to fulfil all 
righteousness," was diligent in His attendanoe upon those festi- 
yals which tho Jews in His time observed. 

On the Sabbaths He went to die Synagogues, which were places 
of assembly, not for sacrifice, but for prayer, with reading and 
expounding of the Scriptures ; and there, as well as in ihe Tem- 
ple, speaking " as never man spake," He distributed to all the 
* bread of life,' the gospel of eternal salvation. When charged by 
the Pharisees with having broken the Sabbath, by healing an in- 
firm woman, and a man with the dropsy. He did not defend His 
conduct so much by setting forth His claim to be Lord of the 
Sabbath, as by justifying Himself as a Jew ; shewing that what 
He had done was in strict accordance with the spirit of that Law 
which they brought forward to condemn Him. (Luke xiii. 13. and 
xiv. 0.) He went regularly every year to the feast of the passover 
at Jerusalem, and we read that in the last year of His ministry, 
and there is no reason to look upon this as a solitary instance, 
He attended the Feast of Tabernacles, and that of the Dedication. 
But when He ascended into Heaven, He left no directions for the 
religious observance of any day or season, by his disciples. 

After his ascension and the descent of the Holy Ghost, the 
apostles and disciples formed themselves into a separate society 
or conununity,but they nevertheless still continued to observe the 
hours of prayer, the Temple and Synagogue service, and the 
Festivals of the Jewish Church and nation, thus walking in the 
steps of their Divine Master, when He was no longer with them. 
And this observance of the ancient feasts and services, they con- 
tinued to practise until tbey were not allowed by the Jews to take 
part therein. And when, through the jealousy of their countrymen, 
they were prevented from worshipping together with them any 
more, they shewed their attachment to the faith of their fore- 
fkthers, and the old customs, by adopting the Jewish Festivals 
into the infant Church, and connecting them with the Christian 
faith, by attaching to them something which bore a resemblance 
or analogy to the ancient rites. In fact so strongly did they 
cling to these venerable ordinances of the Old Church, that it 
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was necessary for St. Paa], again and again to remonstrate with 
the Jewish, converts, for giving an undue and superstitious 
importance to the former rites and customs, and for seeking to 
impose them as a yoke upon the Gentile Christians. But the 
same apostle, while thus contending against ezoessiye and servile 
adherence to Jewish observance, sanctioned the keeping sacred of 
days, where it was done to edification. (Rom. xiv.5,6. Col. ii. 16.) 

And although in Gal. iv. 10, he declaims against the observance 
of days and times, it was only against such an observance as 
had already been denounced in the Jewish Law, (Deut xviii. 10.) 
an observance for superstitious or perhaps idolatrous purposes. 
Thepious Robert Nelson observes upon this passage, (Eph.iv. 10.) 
" The kind of days, the observation of which is condemned, 
were such as were dedicated by the heathens to their false gods, 
or such as were observed by them as lucky or unlucky days ; 
these being the abominations of the heathens condemned in Deut ; 
or those of the Jews, which though abrogated, the Judaizing 
Christians attempted to impose upon the Galatians, as necessary 
to salvation." 

The practice of the early Church, with regard to Festivals, 
appears to have been the same as that of our Lord, with regard 
to the sacraments ; He took those which existed in the Jewish 
Church, and altering the sign, and increasing the grace, adapted 
them to tlie new state of things which He had established; and 
so the Apostles and early Christians, acting under the direction 
and guidance of the Holy Spirit, established Festivals according 
to the analogy of the Jews, evangelizing every thing they could, 
and introducing new holydays or new rites, only where the Jewish 
ritual did not supply one, which would bear adaptation to 
Christianity. This was the case at least with the Sabbaths now 
observed as the Lord's Day, and the Festivals of the Passover and 
Pentecost now kept as Faster and Whitsuntide. Others of later 
introduction, owe their origin principally to the desire of the 
Church to commemorate, either some event in our Lord's life 
upon earth, or the grace given by God to men, as shown forth in 
the holy lives and triumphant deaths of His Saints and 
Martyrs. 

The object of these Festivals is to bring before the minds of 
Christians, at stated periods, those facts of our Saviour's history, 
or that of His Saints, which best deserve our attention and 
praise ; to call forth our feelings of gratitude, and to encourage 
us to the practice of christian virtues. And in keeping these 
festivals, members of the Church of England have the satisfaction 

f2 
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of knowing that they are walking by the same rule which the 
Apostle of the Gentiles laid down, namely that " all things be 
done to edifying ;** and that in keeping their Christian feast days, 
they are regarding the days " unto the Lord," not keeping them 
in honour of the Saints and Martyrs commemorated thereon, 
but to the praise of God and the profit of their own sonls. 

And thus may we still proceed, celebrating at cTery appointed 
season, the grace and glory of God, as reflected back by those 
whose lives were our example, and their deaths a testimony, 
until with them we stand before His Throne ; until with " the 
glorious company of the Apostles, the goodly fellowsbip of the 
Prophets, and the noble army of Martyrs,*' we celebrate that 
grace which redeemed both them and us, and that glory which 
was manifested both to Jews and Gentiles, in a Festival which 
shall never have an end, even the eternal Sabbath of the Lord of 
Hosts. 

ICHTHUS. 



A MISSIONARY'S FUNERAL.— A DAY IN NEW JERSEY. 

Having heard with the deepest regret of the sadden death of 
the Rev. Thomas Tanser, long a faithful and laborious mission- 
ary in the most desert places of New Jersey, the writer of this 
article, once a brother missionary, hastened to pay the latest tri- 
bute of respect and affection we may offer to those who are *' gone 
before." An early ride of sixteen miles, much of it through 
weary sands, brought us within sight of the village where was 
fixed the Missionary Parsonage. This village, called " Mullica 
Hill," derives its singular name in part from its remarkable situ- 
ation. A deep hollow intersects the main street at right angles, 
and the houses are placed upon two hills, on one of which is the 
unpretending parsonage, and upon the other, '' high and lifted 
up," stands the church which was the centre of the Missionary's 
services It occupies, as the church should ever do, a command- 
ing position. This fact has been noticed to explain the striking 
spectacle which met our gaze as we rose over the brow of the hill, 
and came in view of the village and the church. The funeral 
had left the home of the living to bear the ashes of the dead to 
their abode of rest. The solemn train was winding, with slow 
and measured step, up the steep ascent, led by the Bishop and 
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clergy in their proper robes — the living priests in white, the dead 
covered with the sable pall. From all the surrounding country 
there came a long array of mourners, showing how the faithful 
Missionary is to be honoured. Among those who assembled for 
this good purpose was the Governor of the State, who thus did 
honour to his high office at the lowly bier of a man of God. As 
many of the clergy as could come upon this sudden call of God, 
were there. 

The dead was placed before the chancel wherein, on the Sun- 
day before, he stood with the words of life eternal upon his living 
lips. By a happy arrangement, each clergyman had a part in the 
solemn service — ^meet requiem of brother-voices mingling in love 
over a brother's ashes ! The Bishop made a most affecting and 
solemn address to the bereaved people, and one full of comfort, 
from those most appropriate words of David — "And so He giveth 
His beloved sleep." It was a plain, simple, truthful tribute, 
right from the heart And we felt the full beauty of the Bishop's 
allusion when, in accordance with the request of some, the cof- 
fin was opened and we looked upon the face of the dead, and 
thought of our Saviour^s words, ^^ He is not dead^hut sleepeth;* 
and calm, and holy, and peaceful, seemed that sleep— a Sabbath 
rest! 

Mr. Tanser went to bed in his usukl health on Tuesday night, 
8th instant, having written, as was his wont, in his Diary, and 
making no mention of any symptoms of sickness. At the tame 
hoar of the same night, (11 o'clock) at which that venerable 
brother in the same ministry. Dr. Milnor, sunk to rest, he also 
fell asleep in Jesus. His wife who was in the room had no 
other warning than a slight cough and gurgling in his throat, 
and life's struggle and toil, and weariness, were at an end ! Hap- 
pily chosen was the Bishop's text — " So He giveth His beloved 
sleep! 

I am not one of those who think that the memory of the sainted 
dead is fitly embalmed with overstrained adulation. And never 
would it be more out of place. I am writing about a plain 
simple-hearted man, who adorned an humble path of duty with 
a high and holy devotion not common in these days — not ex- 
ceeded by many whose missionary zeal carries them to the sands 
of Africa. In the straggling hamlets amid the pines, or in some 
single secluded dwelling, wherever an ear could be found to listen, 
it was tliis good Missionary's delight to preach " in season and 
out of season,** There was a quaintness in his manner, and a 
^gor in his style, which could hardly fail to arrest the attention. 
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He had the peculiar faculty of introducing successfully the great 
subject of his thoughts, on occasions when others would have 
failed. He seldom left a company without some pungent remark, 
enforcing the truth of Ood. For years of unremitting zeal he has 
pursued this work, covering with his labours a vast extent of 
territory ; doing, as the Bishop declared, labour which he could 
hardly get Jive men to perform as well. He had learned — a hard 
lesson now — not only to deny, but to annihilate self. Interest, 
ease, comfort, all were offered a willing sacrifice. And who is 
worthy of homage if such a man as this claims it not ? — God in 
His mercy, send more such to build up the waste places of His 
Church ! No greater blessing can we pray for, in the Church's 
name, than that Christ would raise up for the edification of His 
body, ministers inspired with the devotion, the simplicity, the 
singleness of heart, the self-sacrificing spirit, which made the 
Key. Thomas Tonser all you called him, in your brief notice of 
his death, (and it is much to say of mortal man,) " a good old 
FAITHFUL MissTONABT.*' To the world such a title may seem 
despicable — but it is more glorious far to lie in the humble toml 
whereon this might be truly written, than to slumber beneath 
the uneasy weight of the proudest monument which ever bore 
the pompons inscription of pride and vanity ! Brethren in the 
Lord, let us strive to earn the faithful missionary's epitaph ! 

After the services the remains were taken to Moorestown, to be 
interred in the churchyard there. To this place, a distance of 
more than twenty miles, the Bev. Mr. Harrold accompanied the 
procession, where other brethren (not able to come further) were 
also expected to meet at the missionary's grave. The interment 
took place just at the going down of the sun. Let me here add, 
that as Mr. Tanser had long been struggling, like too many Mis- 
sionaries, with almost penury, he left his widow and child of 
twelve years old, to a clergyman's heritage — -poverty / The Bishop, 
with usual promptness, brought the subject forthwith before the 
clergy, and it was agreed to address a note to each minister in 
the diocese, urging them to collect and bring to the Convention 
a meet offering to aid the Missionary's family. Should any with- 
out the diocese be moved by this call of mercy, their contribu- 
tions can be sent to any clergyman of New Jersey. 

Our day in New Jersey ended not with " the Missionary's 
Funeral;" — ^we proceeded to afternoon service in one of the 
churches, where the Missionary's voice had often been heard. 
It was a place of much interest on many accounts. For many 
years it had remained unroofed and desolate — its original builders 
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being scsttered by disease and death. The Bishop succeeded in 
exciting an interest about it, and a gentleman in the neighbour- 
hood baring taken the good work in hand with a Churchman's 
zeal, the MoraYians were induced to make oyer the property to 
the Church — ^and the buiUUng being duly repaired, it is one of 
the neatest and most eonmiodious edifices in the country. The 
taste of the sexton's wife, at a very small cost, has made it even 
beautifdl, by training up its old walls plants of the honey-suckle 
and rose-bushes, one of the latter haying found its way within 
the sanctuary. The text was well chosen for that sweet spot— 
" Son, give me thy heart" This gentle inyitation of mercy seemed 
more winning amid the past and present associations which clus- 
tered around the holy place. 

With an eyeniug serrice, at Swedesborough, the church being 
filled with a large and attentiye audience, when the holy rite of 
eonfirmation was administered to a goodly number of candidates, 
we ended our " Day in New Jenejf — ^not the least profitable, we 
tmst, smong the number of our days ; a day of pleasantness and 
of peace, though its path was near the valley of the shadow of 
death. And as we closed our eyes beneath the kind shelter of a 
hospitable roof, amid the quiet comfort of a Christian home, we 
reposed with tranquil hope upon those words of peace and 
eternal rest — ** So He giveth His beloved sleep.*' 

Fbatbb. 



SUNDAY SCHOOLS IN FACTORY DISTKICTS. 

The benefits of the Sunday Schools, hitherto enumerated, * 
though great, are in a manner indirect, and chiefly afiect the 
teachers, the parents, and the general peace of society; but with 
redfard to the children themselves, the advantages are neither 
doubtfhl nor small. I know it has been asserted that Sunday 
Schools, of and by themselves, are altogether ineffeotaal for the 
purposes of education. But if children at Sunday Schools may 
leam to read and understand the Bible, and receive, at the same 
time, some training in morals and religion — ^if they may be taught 
to love and dislike those things which are worthy of their love 
and dislike, — ^we must not say that Sunday Schools, even of and 
hj themselves, are of no power, no worth. I have witnessed 
instances of this kind, and have known persons who, with no 
other instruction than than that of a Sunday School, have attained 

* PageaCf. 
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to a competent knowledge of the Bible, irith the ability to lead 
it, indeed so far as to be well qualified to act as teachers in a 
like way. Some people, indeed, would say, this knowledge is 
very insufficient and meagre ; but abetter authority has told us,-^ 
*'This is LIFE ETBBKAL, to kuow God and Jesus Christ, whom 
Ood has sent" But, of course, for the purposes of secular 
instruction (of which I do not in the least dispute the necessity 
and use^ the Sunday School is, or should be, powerless, be- 
cause it is, or should be imtried; and I rejoice greatly, 
that none of the Sunday Schools connected with the Church 
in Birmingham have been tempted, even in self-defence, 
to mix secular subjects with the peculiar and appropriate studies 
of the holyday. lu some other towns the managers of Church 
Sunday Schools have felt themselves constrained to permit in- 
struction in writing, to prevent the children falling off to other 
places where such inducements are held out The objects and 
subjects of instruction in our Sunday Schools are simply religious. 
The majority of the children attending them have, in some 
week-day school, or otherwise, learnt to read, and are desirous 
of retaining and increasing their stock of knowledge, and of 
receiving counsels and directions from their superiors in age, 
attainments, and experience. And as their teachers are Aill of 
zeal to guide and instruct, eio many of the scholars, at least of 
those most advanced in age, are ftJl of desire to be ordered and 
instructed. Such zeal, meeting with such desires, cannot fail of 
beneficial effect. The elder and more advanced scholars are fire- 
quently engaged in examining the Church Catechism and Articles, 
looking for proofs during the week, which are submitted in the 
morning to the teacher, who is provided with notes, or a com- 
mentary approved by the clergyman. Afterwards they will proba- 
bly read the Scriptures : the teachers, and, in many cases, the 
scholars also, having Bibles with marginal references, by means 
of which they obtain clearer and more enlarged views of the 
passages in hand, and of the whole Scriptures, comparing 
spiritual things with spiritual. The junior classes, as they are 
able, read the Scriptures, and repeat portions which have been 
committed to memory during the week, with various catechisms 
and hymns. The Church Catechism does not appear to be re- 
peated so frequently and carefully as might be wished. The 
youngest children are either learning to read, or repeating hymns 
and catechisms by dictation. The effect upon the understanding 
of such brief and slender instruction might, and probably would, 
in most cases, quickly disappear, did not the value which the 
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chMien themselTes set upon it indaoe them to devote some por- 
tion of their eTenings during the week to thf« subjects of the past 
or following Snndsy. Bat tlie effect upon their hearts need not, 
in any case, be supposed so evanescent. Let it be remembered, 
that many of these children, after working six days, twelve hours 
each day, voluntarily submit themselves to discipline and in- 
struction on the only day which is at their own disposal. Now, 
surely this is such a training in self-denial as, of itself, might be 
expected to produce very beneficial effects upon the habits and 
temper. I ascertained, by my own inquiries, that many children, 
who have, for seven or eight years, regularly worked six days in 
shqps and factories, have, as regularly, during the whole of 
that time, attended their school, punctually and cheerftilly, on 
the Sabbath-day. This, I say, is, of itself, a moral training 
of considerable power ; and, on minds so disciplined and pre- 
pared, words of kind counsel and instruction will have their due 
and desired effect The machinery of these schools, except as 
regards superintendence, is very complete. The classes com- 
monly consist of twelve children ; and to each class a teacher 
iB assigned by the clergyman, or superintendent, who keeps a 
list of the names and residences of the children in the class, 
maiks down the attendance, lessons, and behaviour, every Sun- 
day, and makes a report to the Bupf«rintendent. The teachers 
ilso frequently call at the residences of the children, to in- 
quire into their behaviour at home, the causes of absence, &o. 
Sometimes the teachers subscribe to purchase rewards for the 
most deserving scholars ; always they take an interest in the 
well-being and improvement of the children specially under their 
eare. Surely the power of ihis moral machinery must be immense, 
ind its effects twice blessed. There are, of course, defects and 
filings here, as in every human plan or project Some of these 
may be usefully noticed. I have already hinted at a defect in 
the superintendence. This does not consist in the absence of 
tU surveillance, — ^for there is an active and intelligent superin- 
tendent in every school, — ^but in the want, on the superin- 
tendent's part, of proper and sufficient authority. This was 
ptttienlarly observable in the girls' school, where the superin- 
tendent would find it a difficult and delicate matter to rebuke a 
teacher, if occasion should be, as, for instance, for want of punc- 
taaUty ; or to punish refactory and inattentive scholars. This 
defect is, I suppose, partly remedied by the reports which the 
superintendents make to the clergyman ; but his animadversions 
must sometimes come too late. Evils also arise when inefficient 
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teachers undertake to explain and enforce matters beyond their 
reach ; and probably too much is attempted in this way. Some- 
times the repetition-lessons seem too long and too yarions : i. e, 
in a class of twelve children, it may happen that scarcely two or 
three wUl be learning the same part, thongh all using the same 
book. Some hinderance is caused to the junior classes, and con- 
fusion generally ensues through the school, by the practice of 
making all together (who are able) read aloud the Psalms ap- 
pointed for the service of the day; the intention being, I presume, 
that the children should be better prepared to make the responses 
in the church. Great inconvenience results firom the number of 
very young children permitted to attend, who, of course, cannot 
appreciate the object of being assembled there, can learn very 
little, and require much care and attention even to be kept qaiet 
and stilL Too much liberty seems to be allowed, in regard of 
the children choosing for themselves which school they will at- 
tend, if I am ri^^t in supposing, that one great object and bene- 
fit of a Sunday School is to attach children and people to their 
own church and minister, and to correct the disposition, too com- 
mon and prevalent, to wander fh>m Church to Meeting-honse, 
and from Meeting-house to Church, and to heap to themselves 
teachers. This irregularity, perhaps, cannot be altogether 
prevented, especially while the anomaly remains of a Church 
without a district It is to be regretted, I think, that no other 
convenient time can be found to receive the children's pence for 
their clothing and sick-clubs, for Prayer-books, Bibles, &c. The 
practice of receiving such payments and subscriptions on the 
Sunday seems almost universal in the manufacturing districts, 
and I conclude, therefore, liiat no serious objections to it have 
been expressed or felt ; but it causes some interruption, and is 
otherwise hardly convenient. The utility and acoeptableness of 
such collections to the poor are not impugned. The peculiar 
and characteristic charm of a Sunday School is the quiet and 
unsecalarised communication of religious knowledge; in the 
first place, as a serious and solemn preparation for the services 
of the Church ; and combined with, or eonsequent upon this, a 
strengthening and extending of devotional habits during the 
remainder of the week. 

It will probably seem, to persons not acquainted with the nature 
and necessities of the populous overgrown parishes in manu- 
facturing districts,— -not acquainted, I mean, with their destitu- 
tion in respect of the ministrations of the Church and means of 
grace,-— -that I have unduly magnified the use and importance of 
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Sunday Schools. Bat I have flie most positive evidence and tes- 
timony, that in those districts they are the very salt of society, 
and prevent the whole mass from oorrapting and dissolving. 
They deserve, then, to he known, enooorsged, and improved ; and 
such is the ohject of this detail. 



FASTING. 

The followmg Chapter on Fasting is extracted from Chollsston» and will 
ftmish the reader with some valuable thoughts when preparing himself 
ibr a course of disoipline in Lent. 

** Ton were speaking the other day of fasting, Charlotte," said 
Arthur, the next time the three young people found themselves 
together in the houdoir» '* as a crotchet, and I suppose the ssme 
view is taken of it hy many others hesides yourself. Nevertheless, 
it appears strange to me, and X think it cannot fail to do so to 
every Christian who will examine the suhjeot with an unprejudiced 
mind, that the duty — the undeniahly Christian duty of fasting 
should have heen so generally neglected as it is at present among 
ourselves. We are the only organised hody of Christisns that 
have ever existed that have not recognised it as a duty. Indeed, 
our own branch of the Church Catholic has always recognised it 
S8 such; for the Church still bids Her members fast, though, un- 
happily for us, she has lost for the present the power of enforcing 
obedience in that or in any other respect*' 

"I do not know what you mean, Arthur," replied his sister ** by 
our Church bidding us fast I thought fasting was one of the 
many superstitious observances that were abolished at the 
Beformation." 

" So fSar from its having been abolished," returned he, « either 
then or since, you have only to turn to a Prayer-book bearing the 
date of the current year, if you happen to have one, and yon 
will there find twenty-six days, besides the forty days of Lent and 
every Friday in the year, set down to be observed as days of 
fasting or abstinence. The Prayer-book, drawn up by the Re- 
foimers, to whom people now-a-days are recurring as the sanc- 
tioners of every thing that savours of laxity, condemns our present 
habits in a way plain to the comprehension of every one; and 
their individual practice equally tells against us, to those who are 
acquainted with their lives." 

" Is it not strange, too," said Anna, '' that people who profess — 

a 
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and I am sure, in rery many instances, really l>elieTe iliemselTes 
to be guided by Seriptar^-^should OTerlook lliere, theinjunetionB 
to fast ? Has not fasting in a great measure the same ground to 
rest on that prayer and ahnsgiring baTe ?" 

« Certainly," replied Arthur. ** You allade to tiie Sermon on 
the Mount, where our Lord tells us how we ought to pray, how to 
give alms, and how to fast. It appears to me that we have three 
reasons for fasting, any one of which ought to be sufficient to 
induce us to do so. We haTe, first, Scripture, which contains 
both our blessed Lord's commands and many instances of apos- 
tolic example ; we have the injunctions of the Church, of which 
we profess ourselves members ; and we have the examples of all 
holy men who have preceded us." 

" On the ground of expedience alone," said Anna, wlio began 
now to express her opinions as freely before Arthur as to Char- 
lotte, " one would imagine that an earnest man, bent heart and 
soul to accomplish the one great otgect for which he is created— 
to live to the glory of God, and work out his own salvation with 
fear and trembling, — ^would eagerly oateh at every aid to a holy 
life that could be presented to him* Does it not look like pre- 
sumption in us to reftise an assistance, of which the greatest 
saints have made use ?" 

'* That is, of course, the lowest ground on which you can take 
it," replied Arthur, " but to my mind it is a strong one." 

" Well, but, Arthur," said his sister, " and Anna too, tot you 
both seem to take the same side of the question, though this is 
the first time I ever heard you hold forth on the sul^ect — ^my dear 
opponents both, let us discuss it on the ground of expedience, 
as you say. How can fasting conduce to a holy life ? First of all 
tell me what do you mean by fasting V* 

Arthur turned for a moment towards Anne, but she was so 
evidentiy preparing to listen, and not to speak, that he replied 
to the question that was addressed to them jointly. 

'' I look i^>on fasting," said he, " as such a ohange in or le6> 
setting of our usual food, as shall mortify the flesh. The extent 
to which the practice of fasting should be carried in eaeh indi- 
vidual case cannot be determined, and happily it need not We 
are each of us the best judge of what is practicable in our own 
case. The health and external position of each C»f us AiSet. 
When the health permits it, and the habit has been long acquired, 
and the individual is so circumstanced as to be able to make the 
day of fasting a day of retirement for prayer and meditation, a 
much striflter fast might be kept than could be observed by a 
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penon fint reoQgnizing the duty and then Attempting to pezlona 
i^ perhaps soiroanded by those who blame, or at least ridicule, 
the practice, and to whose opinion much deference may be due." 

** Well, then," said Charlotte, " supposing me to understand 
the extent — ^which I don't exactly yet — ^but suppose me to com- 
prehend that we are all to judge for ourselves of the extent to 
which we are to fast, tell me, pray, how is it to benefit us? what 
good are we likely to get by fasting ?" 

** I might tell you, Charlotte," answered Arthur, " that a bless- 
ing is sure to attend obedience; but I believe you confine me 
now to the third reason which I brought forward. We are to 
ugae it only as a measure of expedience. I must bring you to 
admit that the Church has of right authority over you, before you 
can feel that obedience to Her will be followed by the blessing of 
God. I will acknowledge that fasting in itself, as an aet by itself, 
is of no use. We mistake the intention of it, if we look upon 
it as an end, and not as a means. I am not surprised that a 
person who has never tried it herself, nor been taught to consider 
it as a duty, should be doubtful as to its efficacy. We must all 
feel, dear Lotte, the most thoughtless among us must feel at 
times that we are too much drawn away from God, and our hearts 
and minds filled too exclusively with the things that perish. How 
apt are we at these times to say to ourselves, that if we were 
differently placed, if the world, with its pleasures and its pains, 
its cares and its allurements, was not so dose upon us on this side 
and on that at all moments, we would turn our thoughts to God: 
and this is true of most of us. There is a spark of love to God 
-H)f thankftilness to Christ — in our hearts. God's Holy Spirit 
given to each of us in omr Baptism, is still within us ; buried 
and well-nigh stifled may be by sin, but it is still there, capable 
of aanctiiying our souls and bodies if we will strive, in depend- 
ence upon God's assisting grace, so plentifully given to those that 
ask it in faith, to cast out the sinful affections and unholy thoughts 
tbat clog its motions. If while we are so striving we find tliat 
external sights and sounds, the veriest trifles, too small to be 
mentioned, yet too numerous not to make their influence felt, 
lead us away from the narrow path in which we desire to walk, 
will it not be our wisdom to seize some of these external trifles, 
snd make them tell on the other side ? Fasting will be one 
means of doing this. If we fast as our Church in her care for 
oar welfare bids us, no week will pass without one day being 
spent chiefly in repentance and humiliation before God. What 
we sofiiBr on that day— if we may venture to call the slight 
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inconyenienee to wfaieb we shall probably expose ofunelTes by vaeh 
a name — ^what we snfTer will remind as of our Lord's sufferingir 
on the cross, whiclr our sins called for ; we shall remember that 
this outward act of hunuHiafion is but a mockery, if it be not 
accompanied by repentance. We cannot forget that we are sinners 
while we are undergoing a discipline which our sins have made 
necessary for us. By strictly adhering to the rale that we lay 
down for ourselves, we shall accustom onrselres to resislj tempta^ 
tion : let not those who have not tried it ridicule the idea that it 
is such. The yery slightness of the temptation, if 1 may so 
speak, makes the trial. It is so trifling a thing, we ai« apt to 
say : ime, we meant to fast, but to-day we particularly feel the 
need of our usual food ; in this one point we will transgress, 
and keep our resolution more strictly hereafter. Here is the 
discipline f we resist, and having oyereome the temptation, are 
more likely to overcome the next that assails us. The habitual 
practice of relinquishing some of the innocent gratifications of 
this life for Christ's sake, and in obedience to the commands of 
His Church, will lead us on to self-denials in odier matters. A little 
practical acquaintance with the inconyenience of privation would 
make us more compassionate to the wants of others. Tou estenn 
fasting in itself a slight and insignificant act: perform it in 
humble obedience to the Church of which you profess yourself a 
member, and it will encourage in you a disposition of submission 
and docility which is the greatest preservatiye against error." 

For a moment tiiere was a silence, and then Charlotte said, 
*' WeD, Anna — ^I appeal to you both — ^what haye you to say?" 

" Nothing," replied her cousin, '* but that I am yery glad your 
brother has left me nothing to say. I can only thank him for so 
well expressing what I would have endeavoured to have said, 
dear Lotte, if you had been without an abler guide than myself." 

*'Bttt I want particularly," said Charlotte, "to hear what yon 
individually would say." 

"Why so?" returned Anna. "Do I not tell you that Arthur 
has said all I think and feel much better than I could haye done f 

"Yes, that is just it," replied Charlotte, half pettishly, half in 
jest " l^erhaps I should have caught you in some absnrdi^. 
There might have been some weak point for me to put my finger 
upon; but all that Arthur has said sounds so reasonable, and 
yet is so opposite to all my preconceived notions and favourite 
opinions, that it rather puts me out" 

" My dear sister," said Arthur gravely, " let me beg you never 
to approach the discussion of any thing bearing upon sacred 



snlgefetB in such a spirit as you have now ayowed. Do not, I 
entreat yoii, listen or read wi^ only a desire to caTil. Consider 
well upon what yonr opinions are grounded : if you have reason 
to think they have been taken up without due examination, and 
hitherto held carelessly, you will perceive that you cannot be 
wise or safe in driving fh>m you, or in obstinately refuting, all 
arguments that tell against them." 

Before Charlotte could reply he had left the room. She started 
as she heard the door close behind him, and hastily exclaimed, 

" Oh, Anna ! I have made him angry. How sorry I am ! What 
did I say to make him speak so gravely and go so abruptly ?*' 

"I don't think he was angry, Charlotte,'* said Anna; ''but he 
was grieved to hear you speak lightly of what he had been speak^ 
ing 80 seriously." 

"I am sure," returned Charlotte, '' I did not mean to say any* 
thing to annoy him, or to speak lightly, as you call it. I only 
meant to say, I do not want to think with him ; and I cannot help 
that you know, Anna. If he is right and it is necessary to lead 
as strict a life as he does, how wicked I must be. Even you, 
Anna, are not so particular in a thousand ways as he is ; and I 
should be miserable if I were as strict as you are." 

"No, dearest Charlotte," returned Anna, half smiling for a 
moment, " if you were to be as strict as I am as a matter of duty, 
yon would soon find it brought its own comfort with it. Miser- 
able is a strong word," added she gravely, "that I scarcely dare 
apply to you or to myself; but, doubtless, the more you succeed- 
ed in ftilfilling any of your religious duties, the more bitterly you 
irould lament any failure in doing so : but this would be a strange 
reason for not attempting to live a conscientious life. We are so 
much the creatures of habit, that there is no state of mind even 
to which we may not accustom ourselves ; but I can conceive 
none that so much deserves the name of miserable as a conviction, 
a fear even, that we are leading a life of sin and forgetfiilness of 
Ood, without sufficient strength of resolution to amend our 
way." 

" You mean to say that is my state ?" said Charlotte. 

" Nay dearest, I know not," replied her cousin. " You are the 
only judge ; but, just now, you almost seemed to express such a 
iieeling. If it is« so in any degree, do not force the subject from 
your mind, as if you feared the result to which reflection and 
prayer might bring you. Remember, if you are wrong — ^if 4 
life spent in such enjoyment of its blessings as to leave no room 
for selfodenial, with little time given to prayer, and none to 
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repentance, be iinftil in iterii; and an nnmeefcpiep«nUi(mforifae 
eternal life of holiness we desire to lire hereafter, how imporliirt 
it is jon should, without loss of time, turn to some safer way." 

The ecdoor in her ofaeek rose rapidly as she spoke, hnt dissp' 
peared again without Charlotte's having perceiTed how deeply 
Anna felt what she had said, as she had not raised her eyes 
from the drawing that lay before her. She gwre no reply, and 
after a moment^s paiise Anna said gently, 

" Chariotte^ I have not made you angry 7" 

" No," said she, rising from her chair ; " you have only tired 
me." 

But the tear that she bmidied from her eye as she tamed away 
told of more than weariness. 



INSPIRATION AND REVELATION. 

In commencing a series of articles on Biblical subjects, it msy 
be well to premise a few remarks on an important question, 
which used to be much agitated up to within a few years ago, 
and has been left in a very unsatisfactory state ; — u e., the extent 
to which the Bible can be said to be inspired. Those, whom the 
readers of this Manual will be prepared to call orthodox, have 
always held, what may be expressed in the language of an 
Apostle, that " All Scripture is given by inspiration of God." 
There are some, howerer, who do not assent to this, in its foil, 
obvious sense. It will not be necessary for our purpose, to repeat 
all the arguments which have been used on this side of the ques- 
tion, as is usual in controyersy ; one or two principal objections 
are urged, to which a number of mere cavils are appended, to 
make the theory appear plausible and complete. 

Two principal objections have bem urged against the orthodox 
view of plenary inspiration : first-— that things of which a writer 
has been an eye-witness, needed not to be made known to him by 
inspiration ; and as in this case, inspiration was not needed, as 
they supposed, we may assume that it was not granted. Secondly 
-'they urged^ that when the same event is recorded by different 
writers in the holy scriptures, or by the same writer in different 
places, or when one sacred writer quotes another, as when quota' 
tions are made in the New Testament from the Old, very sensible 
variations are often perceptible, which they suppose could not be 
the case if every word in Scripture were inspired; and hence they 
infer that^ even in the case of prophecies, the substance matter 
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only was eommatiiflafed to the original writer, bat ihat he vflis 
left to his own disoretion as to the manner and ehoioe of words 
in which he commnnieated his revelation ; and on this supposi- 
tion, they eonoeive the same fnfeject might with propriety be 
repeated in difBerent terms, without inspiration at all. 

We shall not use it as an argument, but must point out the 
fact, that these notions in reality undermine the authority of the 
Scriptures. On the supposition, that the saered writers were left 
to their own discretion in communioatiBg what they knew, whether 
firom personal observation, or having received the substance 
matter only by inspiration, we could never be sure that they did 
not make some mistake, either by taking an erroneous view of 
the subject, or by an nnhappy choice of words and figures of 
speech ; and we could never be justified, to draw inferences from, 
or lay much stress upon, forms of expression. In reply to such 
ugoments as in Matthew 1. 22, 23, it might be objected that the 
prophet made a mistake, and wrote vir^n, instead of woman ; 
and the same might be said on almost every quotation made in 
die New Testament from the Old. Such an argument as in Gal. 
iiL 16, would then seem the merest cavil in the world. Again, 
on flie supposition, that the sacred writers were not inspired, in 
quoting former passages of scripture, when these quotations seem 
to vary from the original, we must conclude that these writers 
were very inaccurate : ("compare Acts xy. 15 — 17, with Amos ix. 
11, 12 ; Qal. iii. 10, with Beut. xxvii. 26, or Jer. xi. 3, &c., &c. ;) 
and how could writers — ^so inaccurate and so careless, as in 
matters of eternal importance, not to have taken the trouble of 
referring to the original, in order to avoid misquoting — ^be trusted 
at all? The mere fact, no doubt, that a certain theory would 
Itad them to dangerous results, is no proof of its falsity ; but it 
is to be borne in mind, how many prophecies have been literally and 
verbally fulfilled; yea, every prophecy has been so fulfilled, of 
which it can be said with certainty, that it referred to any past 
period. 

But what shall we say of the extraordinary character of the 
seriptnres, that upwards of thirty writers, living atdifierent periods, 
during a space of more than fifteen hundred years, should all 
write as if they had all been brought up in the same school ? And 
what makes this the more extraordinary, is the fact, that they 
wrote in different languges, Hebrew, Ghaldee, and Greek, each in 
the language of the time, and the people among whom he lived, 
or to whom he addressed his writings ; some again in a style, the 
naost elevated and sublime, as Isaiah ; others most unpolished. 
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and almost rnstlc, as Ezra, &c. ; each, no doubt, aceording to tke 
literary taste of the time in which he lived. The style also 
varies with the subject; but with all these differences, all the 
^pspiied writers are equally dear ; all equally brief and concise, 
yet full and always to the point; all equally autfacNdtive, and 
equally unassuming; not one of them enlarges on historical 
transactions and incidents, but all alike sketch the outlines of 
their historical facts, well connected and accounted for, with the 
same ease and facility ; not one of them seemed to be concerned 
to guard against objections or cavils, or to offer apologies for what 
he states ; but they all write with the confidence of men who know 
that what they say is indisputable truth. Their predictions, their 
injunctions, their histories, all partake of the same character ; and 
there is no other writing in existence which partakes of these char- 
acteristics ; and all these characteristics could not have pervaded 
so many writers, (and none others) living at such different times, 
and so variously circumstanced, as the inspired writers were,^if 
they had all, or any of them, been left to their own discretion as 
to the manner in which they communicated what they knew. 
How much history is there contained in the books of Moses, and 
in what little space ! (the laws, commandments, &c. being deduct- 
ed.) Take the ddrd chapter of Isaiah, with the last two verses of the 
dSnd, and the first few of the 54th chapter, or the more compli 
cated prophecies of the four kingdoms in Daniel, handled with so 
much freedom in different chapters, the 2nd, 7th, 8th, and 11th ; 
to suppose that the substance matter only was communicated to 
the prophet in such cases, and that by his own effort, from memory 
only, he so faithfully reproduced what had been made known to 
him, is as irrational as to suppose, that the mere knowledge of 
the works in a watch, and how they acted upon one another, 
would enable a person to make a watch, and ornament it in a 
variety of ways, and introduce alterations, yet so as to preserve 
all the due requisites of a good time-piece. One more instance 
of brevity and fulness, we will take from the New Testament; 
let it be the dialogue of Christ with the woman of Samaiia, con- 
tained in twenty verses, John iv. 7 — 26. How much do we 
learn fi'om this short account ! a whole volume could scarcely 
contain more. The character of the Samaritans, their hopes, 
their religion, (worshipping they knew not what,) their quarrel 
with the Jews, the bearing of the Jews towards them, the charac- 
ter of the woman, — and how much of the character of Christ! 
There is certainly no reason for supposing that the woman at 
all exaggerated, as Paley supposes, wh^n she said : ** a man, which 
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fold me all things that vrer I did." We know that all whitfh 
Christ said is not recorded, nor conld be ; and therefore we may 
eonelade that Ohristfs discourse with this woman was much 
longer than the few minutes which the rehearsal of twenty verses 
would have required ; but what is recorded is all to the point. 
The same may be said of the dialogue with Nicodemus. It is 
painftil to read how some speak of the four Evangelists, that each 
recorded what his predecessor omitted, which is not a fact; or 
that one epitomised the other, which is equally false ; or that 
they all had one common oiiginid, which they used differently, 
or wrote from notes, &c., conjectures as gratuitous as they are 
ineverent ; neither is it true that they only recorded what they 
had seen or heard; as we know they equally recorded what they 
had not seen or heard themselves from the Lord, (Mat. xvii. 1, 2 ; 
Maik V. 87, dee., &c.) ; nor can it be said that they wrote from 
memory merely. They must have written by inspiration ; that 
alone could have so distingfuished them from all other writers. 

Bnt the question is asked : What need is there to infoim a 
man by inspiration of what he knows, or may know, without 
inspiration ? To this we answer, though there were no need of 
inspiration, to ir^orm the writer, there still would be need to 
enable him faithfully and correctly to record what he might know. 
In order to make this point the more clear, we would purpose a 
distinction between that divine act which makes a thing known 
to a writer, and that which enables him faithfully to record what 
has been communicated to him. It matters nothing by what 
names we call these two different acts ; but to avoid new terms, 
we may, only conventionally, call the formed Revelation, and the 
latter, InapiraOon', and then contend, at the very least, that 
thou^ revelation might not have been necessary in all cases, yet 
tMptratton always was indispensible. According to this view, all 
seriptnre may not have been written by revelation ; but all must 
have been written by tntpiration; and so some parts would have 
the warrant of both ; but all, at the least, the warrant of one — the 
Butfaority of all equal. 

But while we state this as the least that could be supposed, we 
would by no means assert that a writer's personal knowledge had 
any share in the composition of the scriptures. We could make 
out a strong case, to show that the inspired writers did not rely 
npon what they knew from personal observation : we will give 
one instance. When Christ came to be baptized of John the 
Baptbt, the forerunner at once recognized his Lord and Master, 
and hesitated to baptize Him (Mat iv. 13, 14;; yet the sanoe 
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John declares: *'I knew him not" (John 1 83.) Then is bat 
cue way in which this apparent contradiction can be reconciled; 
for his own personal conviction, St. John knew enough of Christ 
to acknowledge him ; but he did not feel jnstifted on that aceoont 
to declare him to be the Christ; he had divinely received a sign 
by which to know him : ** Upon whom thou shalt see the spirit 
descending, and remaining on him, the same is he ;" and nntiH 
he saw that sign, he had no official right to know him, and did 
not officially know, nor proclaim him. 

But now come the olqections of variations in quotations, dw. ; 
we have seen already, that soeh objections are fatal, on the sup- 
position, that the writer who quotes another was not inspired ia so 
doing; but we are persuaded, that there is not one objection 
of this kind, which offers any insurmotmtable obstacles. To 
shew this throughout, would require us to go through the whole 
New Testament, and many parts of the Old, which we- cannot 
now enter upon ; but we may state the piineiples to which all 
such objections would yield. 

1. Suppose a king issues a royal command; no officer would 
be justified to vary the words of that command : but when the 
king finds that a false construction has been put upon his words, 
in whole, or in part ; the king could avoid the mis-construction, 
just by repeating his command with a little variation in the 
words, the sense in reality, remaining the same. That the Jews 
had perverted many prophecies, can scarcely be doubted; if 
then God inspired an Evangelist or Apostle, to quote a prophecy 
with a little verbal variation, the prophecy would still be recog- 
nised, but the perversion protested against, and avoided. (Oal. 
iii 10.) 

2. From the same proposition, a great many, not contradictory, 
but still different, inferences, may often be drawn ; but when an 
inspired writer had to quote a passage, not for the sake of all 
its inferences, but only for one or two, it was enough to abridge 
the passage, or so to vary it, as most prominently to bring out 
just the point or points sought; while at other times a fuller 
account of what had been epitomised, (as in Dent v. 28 — 28, 
comp. with Exod. zx. 19,) or a quotation, coupled with a 
logical inference, (as in Matt. v. 48,) best suited the purpose, 
and sometimes in quoting one passage, an additional particular 
from another passsage, bearing indubitably on the some point, 
(Luke iv. 18, 19, from Is. Ixi. 1, 2 with Is. lzii.7, but see Luke 
zx. Is. Ixi 1, 2,) is inserted, or introduced, from memoiyy into 
the passage which is read from a book. 
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3. Some times the efPeot is stated for the cause, or the cause 
for the effect, (Bom. x. 11. Is. xxTiii 16.) 

4 Different inspired writers, or even the same writer in different 
places, may restate something which has already been stated, 
with variations, for no other reason than this, that though the 
substance is tlie same, there was an actual repetition; 2 Sam. xzii. 
is the same in substance as Psalm zriii., but there are rariations, 
and if there were no difference at all, we should in all probability 
have had only one of those passages : but we only need assume 
JosephnsT account of the Psalms, that they were (all) written by 
David towards the decline of his life ; and we shall come to the 
conclusion, tiiat while 2 Sam. xziL was written on the spot, at 
the end of those troubles which are mentioned in the first verse, 
the 18th Psahn was written much later, with the same deliver- 
ances in view, but both alike inspired. 

And in all these cases, it would be erroneous to suppose, that 
one of the statements must be incoizect, and should be under- 
stood only according to the latter construction : on the contrary 
each of the passages remains in all its own iotegrity. Another 
instance we have in the Lord's prayer, which in Luke xi. 2-4, 
differs a little from Matt. vL 9^13 ; probably, because the Lord 
repeated this prayer for his disciples more than once, for their 
convenience and instruction; but sometimes varied his expres- 
sions ; and while St. Matthew gives one, St Luke gives another. 

It is also to be borne in mind, that we have in the New Testa- 
ment, only a translation of the actual words spoken, and often 
perhaps, only a translation of a translation. What, for instance, 
is more likely than tliat the Lord, on the cross, in using the 
exclamation. Matt zxvii. 46, should have used the very words, 
in Hebrewt of Ps. xxiL 1 ? Yet the words given by St Matthew, 
are not the pure Hebrew, but a literal Ghaldee-Syriac translation 
of the original, again translated into Greek : but supposing even 
that the Lord should have made use of the Syriac language, 
which was then called Hebrew, and was better understood by the 
people, Greek he certainly did not use ; then we still possess 
only a translation of the Lord's words ; and though the trans- 
lation is inspired, inspiration does not change the peculiarities 
and the idiom of a language ; and therfore differences may appear 
which would not have existed had we the original words, which 
were used, either by the Lord himself, or often by his Evangelists, 
Apostles, or other contemporaries. 

Various readings, differences in names, apparent chasms, 
dates, and questions about weights and measures, must be dealt 
with, in detail. P. 
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THE PRAYER BOOK. 

It$ origin and atdhoritf-~chie/Uf abridged from Wheailey on the 

Common Prayer. 

The first piece of soLenm worship reeorded in Scripture is a 
Hymn of praise, which was song by Moses and the men first, 
and afterwards by Miriam and the women ; which could not hare 
been done, nnless it had been a set form composed before hand. 
(See Exod. xy. 1, 20, 21.) The whole Book of Psahns weie 
forms of Prayer and Praise, indited by the Holy Ghost, for the 
joint use of the congregation. (See 1 Chron. xvi 7., 2 Chron. 
zxix. 80., Ezra iii 10 and 11.) The Jews always worshipped by 
prepared forms. This is clearly proved from Josephus, a Jew, 
who wrote only about forty years after the ascension of our Lord; 
and from Philo, another Jew who wrote still earlier. Our SaTiour 
joined in the Jewish public worship, and consequently in pre- 
composed set forms of Prayer. He Hunself taught His disciples 
a form of Prayer — riz : that which from having been taught by 
Him is called '* The Lord's Prayer." Christians very soon after 
Chrisf s own tune we know to have used ready-made set forms in 
their public worship. This is clear from the names by which 
they speak of their public prayers. Little more than 100 years 
after the Ascension, Justui Martyr in a writing which has come 
down to us, speaks of the " common prayers'* — Origen, about 100 
years later, speaks of the " constituted prayers" — ^and just at the 
same time Cyprian speaks of the "solemn" or *' customary prayers." 
There were too very early in use three Liturgies, or forms of 
public worship, of which we know many particulars, — one in the 
Church of Jerusalem ;—^ne in the Church of Alexandria; — ^and 
the other in the Church of Rome. The first mentioned of these 
is called " St James's Liturgy,** and in ancient times that Apostle 
was thought to have composed it, through there is no historical 
proof remaining of the fact. There has come down a comment 
upon it by Cyril, Bishop of Jerusalem, written, it would appear, 
about A. D. 340. This comment treats of the Liturgy as no 
novelty ; and if, therefore, we allow only eighty years, before the 
comment was written, we shall have actually traced its existence 
as far back as a. d. 260 — ^which is onl^ 160 years after the death 
of the Apostles. 

We find again in the writiags of Origen, a. d. 230, a whole 
Collect taken out of the Liturgy used at Alexandria, and called 
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"St. Mark's Liturgy." In both these, and in that called <'St. 
Peter's,*' early nsed at Borne, are some forms now in oar own 
Commnnion Service — for instance, " Lift up your hearts," &c., 
and tbe Hymn with Angels and Archangels, ** Holy, Holy, Holy," 
&c. These three Liturgies, which differed from one another 
rather in their arrangement than their substance, became gra- 
daally much enlarged by the additions of some extraordinary 
men, such as St. Basil, Archbishop of Cesarea, a. n. 360 ; St 
Ambrose, Bishop of Milan, a. d. 380, and St Chrysostom, Patri- 
arch of Constantinople, a. n. 400. But superstitions crept by 
degrees into the Church of Borne, and from her into other 
Churches which were in communion with her, and under her 
usurped authority — ^as our Church here in England. Prayers 
and forms, suited to these superstitions, were then mixed up 
with the ancient prayers and forms of the Primitive Church. 
Thas the Liturgy in this country before the Beformation, was a 
collection of services, partly primitive and pure, and partly more 
modem and corrupt — ^like what we may see in the present 
Roman Breviary and Missal. Being in Latin too, it could not 
be understood or entered into by any but the learned. When, 
therefore, the Church in this country reformed itself from the 
abases which had grown within it, while under the Pope or 
Bishop of Borne, it became necessary for it to reform it*s Liturgy 
or Prayer Book. Accordingly, in King Henry VIII.'s reign, 
some attempts to this end were made. 

In the year 1540, a Committee of Bishops and Divines was 
appointed by the king (at the petition of the Convocation, (hat is 
the Council of the Church in this country) to reform tbe rituals 
and offices of the Church. What was done by this Committee 
was reconsidered by the Convocation itself two or three years 
afterwards. The next year the king and the clergy ordered the 
prayers for processions and litanies to be put into English, and 
be publicly used. Afterwards, in 1545, came out the " Primer," 
wherein were contained the Lord's Prayer, Creed, Ten Command" 
ments, the '* Yenite," (or " come let us sing unto the Lord,") 
the " Te Deum," and other Hymns and Collects in English ; and 
several of them in the same version in which we now use them. 

In the year 1547, the first of King Edward VL, the Convocation 
declared that the wine ought to be administered to all persons in 
the Holy Communion, as well as the bread.* Upon this decision 



* One of tbe corruptions of the Chnroh, under the usurpations of the 
Pope or Bishop of Borne, had been the the denial of the Cup to the laity. 
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of the Church, an Act of Parliament was made, ordering it to 
he so. Then a Committee of Bishops and other learned Divines 
was appointed to compose " an uniform order of Communion, 
according to the Bules of Scripture, and the use of the PrimitiTe 
Church." This tliey did, and the order was hrought into use 
next year. The same persons, having a new Commission for the 
purpose, then finished the whole Liturgy, by drawing up public 
offices, not only for Sundays and Holidays, but for Baptism, Con- 
firmation, Matrimony, Burial of the dead, and other special occa- 
sions. In this, the above named office for the Holy Communion 
was inserted with many alterations and amendments. This 
Book, thus framed, was set forth by the common agreement and 
full assent both of the Parliament and Convocations Provincial— 
that is, the Convocations of the Provinces of Canterbury and 
York. 

The Committee appointed to compose this Liturgy, consisted 
of seven Bishops, and five Doctors, with one Archdeacon, and 
among the Bishops it included Cranmer and Ridley, both Martyrs 
for the reformation of the Church in Queen Mary's reign. Abont 
the year 1550 this book was reviewed with the assistance of tiro 
foreign Beformers, Martin Bucer and Peter Martyr. It was on 
this occasion that the sentences, exhortation, confession, and 
absolution were added at the beginning of the Morning and 
Evening Services, which in the first Common Prayer Book had 
begun with the Lord's Prayer. The authority which Parliament 
gave to this Liturgy, or Book of Common Prayers, was of course 
repealed when the Bomish superstition revived under Queen 
Mary. On the accession of Queen Elizabeth, however, several 
learned Divines were appointed to examine once more the Liturgies 
of King Edward's time, and to frame from them a Book for the 
use of the Church of England. They adopted the second of 
these with a very few alterations. On King James I. coming to 
the throne, this was brought under the consideration of a con- 
ference of Bishops, and of ceitain Divines disposed to Pres- 
byterian principles. The most important issue of this, was the 
addition to the Catechisim of the Explanation of the Sacraments. 
In the reign of Charles II. a like conference was held to consider 
the objections brought against the Liturgy, and to make any 
reasonable and necessary alteration. The rule laid down on 
this revision, was, that they were to proceed by '* comparing the 
Book of Common Prayer with the most ancient Liturgies that 
had been used in the Church in the most Primitive and purest 
times." A few additions were made on this occasion, but no 
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important alteration ; and the Liturgy was brought to that state 
in which it now stands, and was unanimously subscribed by both 
Houses of Conyocation, (the Bishops and the inferior Clergy,) 
in both ProYinces, Dec. 20th, 1661. The Parliament then enacted 
it by law, exactly as it was sanctioned by the Convocation. This 
may not only be viewed as a distinct act of the Civil Power, but 
also as an act q/* acceptance by the Laity of the Church of what 
was done in their behalf by the Clergy. Thus the Prayer Book, 
as we now have it — ^beiug as it is in close agreement with Holy 
Scripture, and after the model of Primitive Christian worship — 
has the authority of the whole Church of this nation. 



THE PILLOW OF DEATH. 

Oh amooth my hair, and fold my hands, and close my tranqoil eye ; 
For I am siek of life and long to lay me down and die ; 
Aud let a few sweet blossoms on my shrouded face be laid, 
Like me removed from strife and glare in peaoefulness to fode. 

I will rest me in the chamber, where last my sleep reposed, 
And steps shall steal to bid adieu, ere my narrow bier be closed; 
And stoop to press my silent hand, and my marble brow to kiss. 
Judging, to see its placed nnile, that my soul is safe in bliss. 

Let them bring me to my churchyard grave, by those I taught and fed. 
And my brothers stoop to gaze their last, as I lie within my bed ; 
And if they drop a sadder tear, or their lonely bosoms yearn, 
Let them yearn and weep to be with me, and not that I return. 

The sward shall grow above my head and the Sabbath chimes shall ring, 
The peasant flock who heard my voice around my grave to bring. 
And waiting for the op'ning rite, they may there a lesson read : 
Or bless the name of one, who tried to help them in their need. 

Te shall not press the simple sod, with vain and sculptured stone, 
And yet I would not rest me all unnoticed and alone ; 
But the Yew my hands have planted there, above my head should wave, 
And Uie summer breexe within its boughs, make music to my grave. 

And sonde few wild and simple flowent amid the turf may be, 
Which those I leave may raise and tend in memory of me ; 
For Oh ! I know not how, as souls to death are drawing near, 
Their hearts will cling noore dose to all they lov'd and cherished here. 

A-nd when I bend to kiss your buds, ye children of the spring, 
A thousand thoughts of peace and joy your silent odours bring : 
And sadly sweet ye seem to smile, to sootiie us as we gaze. 
Oh ! not as human smile, that lores our fondness, and betrays. 
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I know not where my soul will be, when I rest beneath the sod. 
Asleep in dreaming peaeeftdness, or awake before my God; 
Or ling'ring still around the steps of Ihose I loved so well, 
And breathing low my spirit's -voice on the twilight breezes, swell. 

But I shall not hear the sound of strife abroad upon the earth. 
Nor watch the hand of ruin fidl around my native hearth. 
And all I loved below decay, till slowly one by one, 
The lights have iaded from my path, and I am left alone. 

There are warnings in the sky, and earth is shaking 'neath our feet. 
And battle sounds, like waters, roar, when distant torrents meet; 
And evil phantoms from the ground seem slowly to emerge, 
And gather thick, like thunder clouds, on the fbr horizon's verge. 

And Oh ! if now the time be come, when sinfkilness and pride 
O'er wrecks of all we honour'd here, in mockery shall ride ; 
And God will loose the fiends of earth to waste our native land. 
And all the good stand by to gaze, a weak defenceless band. 

Oh ! better far, if so He will, to rest us in the grave. 
When eyes are doomed to evil sights, and arms are weak to save — 
And the glad day, when we shall lie, my brothers side by side. 
With God who blest us, while we liv'd, to take us when we died. 

It cannot come too soon, Oh Lord ! when omr souls are fit for heaven. 

It will not rend a tie, or steal a joy, which thou hast given : 

For not a joy have we to hope, but holiness and love ; 

And none to part from here but those, whom we shall meet above. 

Sbwbll's Sacbbd Thoughts. 



ON THE NECESSITY FOR ADDITIONAL BISHOPS 

AND CLERGY. 

The abstract of the Popalation Returns in 1831, the Report of 
the Commissioners appointed to inquire into Ecclesiastical 
Revenues, the yarions Reports of the Ecclesiastical Commission- 
ers, together with Gilbert's Clerical Guide, and the Clergy List 
for 1841, supply a number of data, from which some notion may 
be formed of our present wants in respect of clergy. 

The usual basis which has been taken in estimating the extent 
of religious destitution — ^namely, the amount of church accomoda- 
tiofif is, perhaps, not exactly that which ought to have been adopt- 
ed. The number of clergy would seem to be a more correct 
standard in general. A parish church might contain 2000 sittings, 
and be sufficiently large for a pariah containing 6000 people ; but 
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it might be served by only one clergyman, who would be wholly 
unequal to the care of so large a population. A parish, then, 
with sufficient church-room, might be comparatively destitute of 
spiritual aid. On the other hand, a parish with inadequate 
church accommodation, may be effectually g^ded and influenced 
by a elei^fyman, who is enabled by the size of his cure to commu- 
nicate personally with all his parishioners. 

Speaking from experience, and from consultation with others, 
I should say, that the care of 1000 souls on an average, would be 
amply sufficient for the ftill employment of each clergyman. This, 
then, may be assumed as the basis of our calculations, which 
will be conducted under several forms. 

The population of England and Wales is, in 1841, about 
16,000,000, which, according to our assumed basis, would require 
16,000 clei^. 

Now, it appears from Gilbert's Clerical Guide, that the 10,718 
benefices of England and Wales, are held by 7505 individuals. 
It also appears by a Betum made by the Archbishops and Bishops 
to her Majesty's Privy Council in 1838, that there are 4811 curates. 
Adding together the number of incumbents and curates, we obtain 
12,376 as the total number of the parochial clergy. But this 
exceeds the truth; because two curacies are not unfirequently 
held by the same person, and the incumbent of one parish is 
sometimes the curate of another. So that, on tlie whole, there 
is reason to believe that the number of parochial clergy does not 
exceed 12,000, which shows a deficiency of 4000 clergy at present. 

Our deficiency is, however, still greater than this ; for it must 
be remembered that many of our parishes contain very small 
populations. Judging from a rough estimate, it would seem that 
about 3000 parishes contain less than 300 inhabitants each, 
affording perhaps about 200 upon an average, or a total popula- 
tion of not more than 600,000. Thus 3000 clergy are engaged 
in the care of 600,000 souls, while the remaimng 9000 clergy are 
entrusted with the care of 15,400,000 ; showing.a total deficiency 
of 6400 cJergy, for the care of 6,400,000 people. 

This result is of such a nature that I should have hesitated to 
make it public, had it not been substantially confirmed by various 
examinations instituted with a view to test its general correctness. 

Another mode by which we may approximate to a knowledge 
of the deficiency now existing, is to compare the populations of 
cities, towns, and populous districts, with the number of clergy 
employed in them. 

It appears from a Beport of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, 

h2 
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that thirty-four parishes in London and its suburbs, wi& a popii' 
lation exceeding iO,000 each, contained, according to the eensiis 
of 1831, a population of 1,137,000, with only 189 paioeiiial 
clergymen. According to oar basis, this alone shows a defieieney 
of clergy for 994,000 people. But there were, by the same 
census, forty other parishes in London and its auborba, with 
populations varying from 3000 to 10,000, making a total of 
235,266, and served by only eighty-two clergymen. This shows 
a farther deficiency of clergy, for about 103,000 souls ; which, 
added to the former deficiency, presents a total of 1,151,000 
people deprived of spiritual instruction in 1831. If we add 
twenty per cent, to represent the increase of the last ten yean, 
(which would not, I believe, exceed the truth,) we have now in 
the above parishes of London and its suburbs a population of 
1,646,400 under the spiritual care of 221 clergy, leaving in the 
metropolis alone, the enormous number of 1,425,000 people un- 
provided with spiritual aid, and requiring for their care upwards 
of 1400 clergy in addition to the present ecclesiastical force of 
the metropolis. If, in short, the clergy of London were multi- 
plied seven/old at this moment, they would all have fiill and 
ample occupation. 

I have pursued the same mode of calculation throughout the 
country generally, and the result is that, in 118 of the cities, 
towns, and parishes, with a population exceeding 10,000, there 
were, in 1831, about 3,308,655 souls under the care of 667 
clergymen, showing 2,641,655 souls unprovided for by the Chuiofa. 
It also appeared that in parishes containing between 2000 and 
10,000, there were, on the whole, about 1,360,000 souls without 
clerical aid. Adding twenty per cent, to represent Ifae inerease 
in population since 1831, we obtain the following result: — 

Destitute Population, 1841. 

London 1,425,400 

Great Towns, &c 3,807,000 

Lesser Towns, &c 1,632,000 

Total 6,364,400 

With a view to test still further the correctness of these results, 
a third mode of computation was resorted to. Having under 
consideration the population of each parish, according to the 
census of 1831, 1 commenced by calculating the number of new 
parishes, ^with a population of 2000 each, which would be requi- 
site in existing parishes containing more than 4000 people ; and 
the additional number which would be produced by dividing into 
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two such existing parishes as range between IZdOO and 4000 
population. It would be, of coarse, impossible here to enter into 
details. The resnit was, Hiat aboat 2600 new parishes, with a 
population of 4^00,000, were requisite in 1831 . I Airther calcn- 
lated that, in parishes with less than 2d00 people in each, about 
380,000 sonls were unprovided with clerical aid. The population 
of England and Wales has mcreased about two millions since 
1831, one-half of which we may add to the previous estimate of 
spiritual destitution. The whole result will then be as follows : — 

Destitute Population, 1831. 

In Parishes exceeding 2500 population 4,800,000 

In Parishes with less than 2d00 population 360,000 

Total 5,160,000 

Increase since 1831 1,000,000 

Destitute population, 1841 6,160,000 

It seems probable, then, on the whole, that about six nnlliona 
of the inhabitants of England and Wales (including the great 
body of the town and manufacturing population) are beyond any 
control and guidance of the Established Church with her present 
means; and that not less than 6000 additional clergy are 
requisite at this moment to place her in a state of Jktll effi- 
ciency,* 

We are now to consider a branch of the subject, the importance 
of which cannot well be overrated ; I mean an increase in the 
nmnber of our episcopal sees. That there has long been a general 
wish in the Church for additional bishops is unquestionable. 
The apparent or real difficulties, however, which have surrounded 
the subject, especially since the measures for re-distributing the 
dioceses, have induced a sort of despondent feeling on the sub- 
ject I cannot think that the present is a favourable moment for 
reconsidering the question. The position of the Church is now 
widely different from what it was in 1833 or 1834, when con- 
tinual efforts were made to remove the bishops tram the House 
of Lords. 

The theory of our constitution recognizes the propriety of ad- 
ditional episcopal superintendence, for an act of Henry VIII, still 
remains unrepealed which would authorize the bishops and the 
crown in adding about thirty suffiragan bishops to our present 
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* An Enquiry into the possibility of obtaining means for Church Exten- 
sion wifhovU Parliamentary Grants, by the Bev. W. Palmer. M.A.. pp. 8 — 13. 
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number. That power has indeed not been acted on since the 
time of James I., because it was found that the suffiragans thus 
constituted were not sufficiently under the control of their dio- 
cesans; and the whole arrangement was one which seemed 
difficult, if not impossible, to be reconciled with the general 
rules of the primitive Church ; still the theory of our constitution 
warrants us in saying, that an increase in the present number of 
sees is expedient and necessary. 

This is confirmed by the fact, that while the population of 
England and Wales at the passing of that act did not perhaps 
exceed two or three millions, it now probably amounts to sixteen 
millions. 

If we compare the duties of the English and Irish Bishops, 
we shall find the latter, after the redaction of the number of the 
sees by the act in 1838, superintending, on an arerage, about one 
hundred incumbents each ; while the English dioceses contain 
on an average 412 parishes each. If a reformed Parliament 
judged one hundred parishes sufficient to employ an Irish Bishop, 
why should England be so much worse provided for ? If we 
were placed on a footing with the Church in Ireland, we should 
have 107 sees. 

England possesses, in proportion to her population, a smaller 
number of Bishops than most of the European states. We have 
only twenty-six for a population of sixteen millions. France, 
even after her revolutions, has three times the number of our 
sees, with twice the amount of population. Before the revolution 
her episcopal sees were 145, and her population about twenty- 
eight or thirty millions ; Spain, with ten or twelve millions, has 
sixty Bishops ; Greece, with less than one million, has thirty- 
six Bishops; Portugal, for three or four millions, has fourteen 
bishops ; Italy, Sicily, and the adjoining islands, have twenty- 
four millions, and 263 Bishops, according to the Notizie^ 
published at Rome in 1837. Bomish Ireland has thirty Bishops 
for about six millions. Ancient Asia Minor and Northern Africa, 
which were perhaps twice or three times as large as England and 
Wales, contained respectively 400 and 500 sees. Ancient Egypt, 
Libya, and Pentapolis, which probably never contained a popu- 
lation in any degree approaching to ours, contained 108 episcopal 
sees. 

Looking to the invariable rule of the ancient Church to place 
a Bishop in every great city for the purpose of giving energy, 
unity, and consistency to the laige body of clergy collected there, 
it seems strange, indeed, to think that places like Liverpool, 
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Biimingham, Leeds, Manchester, Nottingham, Sheffield, Derhy, 
Newcastle, Bath, Plymouth, and many other towns of great popu- 
lation and importance, should have heen so long left without 
resident Bishops. Bomanism has, with its usual quicksighted- 
ness, availed itself of our deficiencies, and fixed the residence of 
its pretended Bishops in large cities where none of our Bishops 
are stationed. Birmingham, Bath, Wolverhampton, Liverpool, 
and other important stations, are thus circumstanced ; and in 
some of these places Romish ecclesiastics are gradually assum- 
ing a position, which can only arise from the want of Bishops in 
those localities.* 



ETNA. 
tFrom MS. Memorsada of the Mediterranean.] 

A Few days ago I found, among some miscellaneous papers, 
an anecdote, picked up during a visit to Etna, which gives an 
account of a remarkable ascent of that mountain by Englishmen. 
It is not adventurous by reason of toil, of travel, and terrors of 
volcanic fire, for of these I shall have little to say, but only curi- 
ous in a national point of view ; and should it ever before have 
appeared in print, we must date the publication some twenty-five 
years back, when the circumstances occurred. No late traveller 
whose writings I am acquainted with has told the tale, '*the tale 
that was told to me," and to about half-a-dozen idle listeners, 
who, I dare say, have forgotten all about it. 

Our little party was composed of naval officers, who had made 
a forced night-march from Syracuse, on horseback, rested one 
night at Catania, and then next afternoon proceeded to Nicolosi. 
Here we passed several hours, most agreeably, with the well-known 
geologist of Etna, Signor Gemmellaro, biding our time to breast 
the mountain, and from him I heard the anecdote which I wiU 
now attempt to relate. When the Angolo army of occupation 
first arrived in Sicily, during our war with France, the wooded 
region of Etna was held by brigands. These outlaws levied 
severe black mail not only on the curious traveller, but 
also upon the inhabitants of the many towns and villages 
at the base of the mountain, within reach of a fell swoop 
from their eyrie. Few tourists were abroad at the time to which 
the Signor referred ; the political combustion among nations had 
left even our travel-loving countrymen without leisure or inclina- 

• Palmer's Enquiry, pp. 26—29. 
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tion to visit the combustions of the earth. The traTellers who 
visited Etna were also appalled at finding that they mnst pay 
more than the price of mules and guides to reach the summit of 
the burning mountain, — the brigands must be propitiated with 
the full contents of a tourist^s purse, and woe betide the unfor- 
tunate man who had not enough tlierein to satisfy their cupidity; 
he returned to the plain horribly maltreated, if he returned at all. 
Thus Etna had not many visitors in those days ; but the greater 
the risk, up to a certain point, the more intense the pleasure, is a 
maxim with Englishmen. Accordingly, one day, [at the hour of 
noontide and slumber, a party of British officers from the gar- 
rison of Catania appeared in the little town of Nicolosi. Some 
came in carriages, by the high-road, others on horseback strag- 
gling up from the byeways of the mountain. It was one of the 
most sultry days of the season. Mont Bossa shewed its red 
head in the glare of light, as though its ashes were again 
glowing ; the green vines at its base were unstirred by a breath 
of wind, and Etna's towering summit upreared itself in the dis- 
tance, amid an unclouded sky, like a mighty altar to the god of 
day. The very dogs slept in the heat of noontide at Nicolosi, 
and, according to the general remark in sunny climes, it was the 
exact time at which Englishmen went abroad. The merry party 
that now braved the sun in its height soon roused the village, to 
obtain whatever entertainment it afforded. The travellers had 
news of the war, — yes, here they had much to say, and eager 
were the listeners. But they had, as well, intelligence of a more 
domestic and local nature to communicate. Some days before 
the Englishmen arrived, the finest bull in Nicolosi had roamed 
from the little herd and disappeared. Whether the cows thought 
he had enlisted for a soldier in such warlike times we are not 
informed, but gone he was, and no one could find him. Now 
the British officers brought news of the runaway. As I before 
said, they had not all come by the direct road from Catania ,* 
those who were mounted had left the carriages behind, and 
spread themselves over the country. The ladies of the party, 
with a few faithful knights, continued on the high road, could 
see the knights-errant now appearing and disappearing, each pur- 
suing his own path up the base of the mountain. At length, as 
through suddenly engaged in a steeple-chase, all seemed bearing 
toward one point. What could-it be that had so interested 
their sympathies, concentrating their aim to reach some remark- 
able spot? The curiosity of the ladies was satisfied at the same 
time that the villagers were informed of the fate of the missing 
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boll. While engaged in threading the vineyards and scoria tracks 
of the mountain, a glow of national feeling suddenly warmed the 
hearts of the English officers — at least so say the Sicilians, who 
tell the story. The most exquisite perfume rose on the gale : 
eaeh rider turned his horse's head in the direction whence the 
breath of Arahy appeared to come ; and the holdest horsemen, 
if they were not in at the death, certainly arriyed at the roasting 
of the lost bull, wedged in a hot cranny of a rayine beneath Mont 
Boss. The mystery of the missing beast might never have been 
discovered, the villagers to this day say, had it not been for the 
noses of the Englishmen, led by the smell of" Roast Beef." Not 
disputing the question with the Nicolosians, we will return to 
Oemmellaro's story, with respect to which the lost bull is bat an 
episode. Notwithstanding all the British officers heard of the 
brigands in the village, which more than confirmed the reports at 
Catania on the same fearful subject, the whole party started that 
night at the usual hour to gain the summit of the moutain at 
break of day — ay, even the ladies. British officers had as brave 
wives and daughters in the old wars of Earope as in the late wars 
of India. It must be confessed that some of the young officers 
thought it prudent to ride very close to the young ladies of the 
party, where the road would admit of this kind of progress ; a 
guard of the seniors kept equally close to the unwilling guides, 
and another guard brought up the rear ; so the advance was in 
complete military order. The wooded region was reached ; the 
Toung ladies' hearts beat, and the gentlemen's repeaters sounded 
midnight ! The giant branches of the old trees of Etna held out 
their arms, but no voice cried ** Stand !" to the traveller, or any 
thing that could be freely translated into stand : thus was much 
good courage thrown away. There was not a robber to be seen 
or heard; no earthly sounds to startle ; no skulls to stumble over; 
the whole romance of the brigands had come to an end. After 
taking rest and refreshment under the "castagno di cento cavilli," 
--the sheltering chesnut of a hundred horse power, as an officer 
of one of her Majesty's steamers has lately translated it — ^the 
travellers proceeded on their excursion. I cannot say how they 
got OD ; but I can, from experience, picture them riding till no 
ridden beast could advance Airther through the wild waste of 
scoria, with its deep, and deeper, and deepest snowy crust. I 
can then imagine their happy progression on foot, in which the 
legs make their sockets in the slightly frozen snow-beds, and 
then have to be worked round and round, till you get them out, 
that another step might be taken, Involving the same process. 
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I will only hope, for the sake of the ladies of the party, that the 
snow was not so newly fallen, and so slightly frozen, as when I 
made the ascent, or that the gentlemen were gallant and strong 
enough to carry them. 

Again I can picture to my imagination the last stage, from the 
spot where the " Casa Inglese" now stands — upon a loose cinder 
heap, frosted like a twelfth-cake, over which a curious problem 
is worked, each step forward appearing to take two steps back- 
ward, and yet the summit of Etna is gained. To be sure, you 
may be dragged half a mile by a guide, but you need not mention 
this when you get home to England. Sunrise from Etna has 
been described again and again, and yet I must refer you to the 
mountain-top, at the hour of dawn, for any thing like a true 
conception of this daily wonder, when the sky is clear, which so 
few behold. It is a spectacle such as might have answered the 
mandate, " Let there be light I" The sun bursts from the chaos 
of darkness, but earth is yet undefined ; another moment past of 
this dawning of creation, and the sea rolls in the distance, — the 
dry land appears. The world below seems to rise new from the 
hand of its Creator ! The giant shadow of Etna, making yet 
the night of Sicfly, now fades away ; all is reyealed ; and breath- 
ing faintly the atmosphere of the skies, we gaze downward, 
wondering if it be that earth which we have left. 

But to descend from the mountain, and go on with our story. 
On the return of the travellers to the wooded region, great was 
their surprise to find under the " castagno di cento oavalli" a 
sumptuous collation prepared for them. Every description of 
game known in Sicily was there cooked and garnished, ready for 
the hungry tourists. The feast was not sent from Catania, nor 
had it come from Nicolosi; there was here collected more than a 
year's provision for the whole village : no, it was spread by the 
brigands of the mountain for the Englishmen, of whose intended 
coming their spies had informed them. Many of these despera- 
does had been driven to their present mode of life by political 
persecutions. They were all brave men, and honoured the brave. 

If I recollect aright, my friend Gemmellaro told me that a note 
in the midst of the sylvan feast invited our countrymen to par- 
take of it, and I have no doubt that they accepted the invitation. 
The following year the British officers saw some of their hospit- 
able entertainers executed in the streets of Catania. The brigands 
of Etna, soon after the visit to their haunts which I have related, 
had, of their own accord, dispersed themselves. One or two of 
their band had since served in the Sicilian army, and gallantly ; 
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tat the penalty of blood shed amid the Tines of the moantaia 
wu yet to be visited upon them. I know not if their guests in 
the woods of Etna interoeded for them ; but this I know — ihey 
"died the death.'* 

A friend at mine elbow reminds me that when I last told the 
Ibregoing story, no ladies were introduced : perhaps so ; but they 
in in embellishment to all stories, and the fact of the courtesy 
of the brigands to the English officers remains the same. 

Literary Oazette. 



AN HISTORICAL ACCOUNT 

or THB 

ENGLISH VEESIONS OF HOLY SORffTUBE. 

OHAPTBB II. — BABLT BBOLISH YBBSIOVS. 

Ab die Anglo-Saxon tongue gradually merged into English, the 
history of Scripture translations re-commenees, just as it did be- 
fore ; for as Gaedmon* had by his paraphrases led the way to 
aetual tttanriattons, so at this latter period, all the earliest attempts 
to give any part of Scripture in English, are found to be in verse. 
The first ol these was executed by Orme or Ormin, and is a 
paraphrase of the Gospels and Acts of the Apostles, in the style 
of Anglo-Saxon poetry without rhyme, and shows the state of 
the Ettgliah language in the twelfth century. 

The next attempt was also in metre, but the author is not 
knoim. It is eontained in the Bodleian Library Oxford, and bears 
this title, " Here begynnen the tytles of the book that is called 
in Latyn tonge Salus Animas, and in English tonge Sowl- 
bele." It contains a verse translation of the Old and New 
Testament, and was executed before the thirteenth century, A 
Bomewhat similar version is in the valuable Manuscript Library, 
in Coipos Ghristi College, Cambridge. In the same College, 
there is also an English metrical version of the book of Psalms, 
made about Uie year 1300. These Psalters may be called the 
fint attempts at a iramlation into English. They follow the 

* Se« p. 8. 



* 
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Oallicta (or French) Latin Psalter, corrected by Jerome from 
the Greek text of Origen. As an example, the 100th Psalm is 
thus given in the two forms of the English Tenion, the origiml 
and the revised. 

OrIOIKAL C. C. C. CkUBKlDG E, LaTSB VERSION. Cott. M.S. 

M.S. 278. Vbsp. D. VII. 

Mirthes to god al eribe that es Mirthles to laaerd al erihe that es, 

Serves to loaerd hi fldnes. Senies to laaerd in ftdnones 

In go yhe ai in his siht, Ingas of him in the eight, 

In gladness that is so briht In gladeediip bi dai and uig^t 

Whites that louerd god is he tfins, Wite ye that lonered, he god is thus, 

He us made and ourself not as, Andjheos made andonrself nogbt as: 

His folks and shop of his fbde: His fblke and shape of his fode: 

In gas his yhates that are gode: Ingashisyhatesthatergode: 

In Schrift his worohes belive. In sehrift Us poroiiea that be 

In ympnes to him yhe sohriTe. In ympnes to him sehriye yhe. 

Heryhes his name fbr loaerd is hende. Heryhes oft him name swa fre, 
In all hismerd do in strende andstrende. For that laaerd soft m he. 

In eoermore his merci esse 
And in strende and strende his sofli- 



With these metrical versions of the book of Psalms ends the 
history of known attempts to embody the Scriptores in English, 
prior to the fourteenth century. It will thus be seen that there 
was far less executed than there had been in Saxon days, so that 
three hundred years previously an inhabitant of England would 
have found much more of Scripture in his native tongue than one 
would who lived at this time. 

It is asserted by Sir Thomas More, that there were transla- 
tions of the Bible long before that of Widif, (a.d. 1380;) bat 
what they were, does not satisfiiotorily appear. He thus speaks 
of V^Ticlif and his labours, " Te shal understande that the great 
arch heretike Wicliffe, whereas ye hole Byble was long before his 
dayes, by virtuous and wel lemed men, translated into ye english 
tong, and by good and godly people w'h devotion and soberness 
reurently red, toke upon hymn of a malicious purpose to translate 
it of new." 

There does not however appear anything like evidence of the 
existence of an English Version of the Scriptures, either of the 
Old Testament or of the New, prior to the fourteenth century; at 
least, no prose version has survived the wreck of time. Th«> 
first of the translations of this time was Richard Rolle, hennit 
of Hampole, who has been most commonly known by the latter 
name. The place from which he took ^is name is near Don- 
caster. He lived in the early part of the fourteenth century, and 
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Ub object in making trandUions of part of the Scripture, appears 
to liayc been oooapation and amusement. All that can be with' 
certainty asoiibed to him is the book of Psalms, which together 
with the hymns of the Church, he turned into English, subjoining 
a oonunent to each yerse. The following may be taken as a 
ipeoimen of Hampole's Tersion. It is from the 2drd Psalm. 
** Our lord gouemeth me and nothing to me shul want: stede of 

pasture that he me sette. 
Id the water of hetyng forih he mebrongts : my soule he tumyde. 
He lodde me on the stretb of rygtwisnesse: for his name. 
For win gif I hade goo in myddil of the shadewe of deeth : I 

shall not dread yueles, fer thou art with me 
The geerde and the staf ooumfortid me." etc. 

Besides this Tersion of the Psalter, Hampole made a translation 
in Terse, of the seyen penitential Psalms; and of certain por* 
tions of Job ; and also a long paraphrase of the Lord's Prayer; 
There are also two other yersions of the Psalter still extant of 
about the same date. Besides these there is also a Manuscript 
in Corpus Ghristi College, containing a gloes on the following 
books of the New Testament; ihe Gospels of St Mark and 
Loke; the Epistles to the Romans, Corinthians, Oalatians, 
Ephesians, Coloesiane, the Apocryphal Epistle to the Laodiceans, 
Thessalonians, Timothy, Titus, Philemon, and Hebrews. From 
the eyidence of this MS., we may well belieye that the whole 
of the New Testament was about this time translated into 
Englidi. The following is a specimen of this translation; 
Maik i. 1. << And heprechyde sayande, a stalworther thane I shal 
eome efter noie of whom I am not worthi downfallende, or knelende, 
to louse the thwonge of his chaweers.*' 

A partial translation of the Eyangelists in the northern 
dialect is found in a M.S., in the British Museum, which con- 
tains the Gospels for the Sundays throughout the year, trans- 
lated into English, together with an exposition. The following 
is a specimen: "And this is the testimoninge of Ion when the 
lues of ierulm sent priests and dekenes unto lun baptist for to 
aske him what ertow. And he graunted what he was, and agen 
said nogt And he graunted and said I am nogt crist." John i. 19. 

The ohject of this translation api>ears to haye been to make the 
principle eyents of the Scripture Narratiye familiar to those who 
could not read Latin. As yet there does not appear to haye been in 
England, either a desire on the part of the people to possess the 
whole of the Scripture in their own language, or an attempt on 
the part of the spiritual authorities to forbid it The close 
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eosiwzum of the tnouiatioiit hitherto notieed wilfh the Chnich 
St rriees, is to be borne in mind. These Tersioiui hare been 
mostly Psslters and Ghnroh Hymns, or else portions of the New 
Testament which were frequently read in the Lstin ServieesT 
which were clothed in English dress, «pparenily by tbe Bomish 
priesthood, who careftilly guarded the text so translatod, by their 
own commentary.* 

It does not, however, appear likely that these TorsionB were at 
all widely circulated : indeed this would be contrary to all proba- 
bility, if we consider the state of lilnwlnie at thst time in 
EngUnd. Thus something was yet to be waited for, wldeh should 
give a sui&cient impulse to cause laborious pains to be taken to 
copy and circulate the English Scriptures. It was not enough 
that they should be translated. If they were to be known by the 
people they must be forced upon their attention by some new and 
unwonted means. This was not long delayed. 

From what has been now said, it will be seen that nottiing 
which has been mentioned will at aU bear out the Mnertion of 
Sir Thomas More, that the Scriptures both of the Old and New 
Testaments were translated into English before the days of Wielit 
There was thus an open field left in England with regard to two 
points, first, the making of an English verMon of the entire 
Scriptures; and 'second, the circulation of it when made. We 
have no account of any attempt to attain either of these objects 
up to the period in qfuestion. 

K. K. 



HINTS ON THE STUDY OF RELIGIOUS TBUTH. 

For all who are sincere couTerts to religion, and are touched 
with a sense of sin, a fear of God and desire to please Him ; 
(for it is vain to talk of others, who have none of these senti- 
ments, and are destitute of the spiritual life,) the first neces- 
sary step is to become children again, and go back to the funda- 
mentals, or first principles of the doctrine of Christ In His 
school the first class is humility. This agrees with His own rule. 
And, under Him, notliing can better instruct them in these prin- 
ciples, than our own catechism. This should be well studied ; 
first, in the words of the church, and then with some good ex- 
position Examine every proof by the bible ; take nothing upon 

* Sagtter's luUtiductieD, p. 9. Edit, 4tQ« \m. 
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lM6t i fluark yfktt yon do not imdentaad, and oonBult yoar minis* 
tut. Contfame this stady imtil fhe judgment be thovoughly 
groanded in the nature and tenor of the baptismal vow. And 
when the ntrind is fixed in this as a first and nndonbted princi- 
ple, that the end and design of our covenant i8~*lst. On God's 
part, to reonite us to Himself, by the mediation of His Son Jesus 
Cbrist, and make us everlastingly. happy: that-^2nd. On our 
puis we atand to repent of all our sins ; to believe all the articles 
of the Christian faith : and to pay a constant and uniform obe- 
dience to all the laws of Ood. 

2nd. The next thing should be, with great seriousness and 
tttention to read the bible through. Bead it first without notes ; 
whttever is too difficult to understand may be left to a ftiture 
leading; skip no part over. Bemember the eunuch reading 
leaiah. Though he understood not then what he read, Ood 
provided him a teacher to explain the meaning. The humble 
student of God's word shall never want a Philip to expound it 
We shall also be taught of God if we pray for His teaching. To 
which, let me add, that our first rule, if duly observed, will prove 
a sure key for opening and interpreting the whole Scr^tnres.' 
For, 

drd. This is to be laid down as a maxim, that the whole bible 
is, in effect, but a convenant between God and man: that its 
whole design is to teach us (more at large,) what God is in Him- 
self, and what to us ; why we must be reunited to Him through 
Christ, before we can be saved : and how that is to be done : to 
teach us, also, what we were, what we are, and how we are to re- 
pent 2. What those articles of faith are which we promised 
to believe, and how we are to believe them. 8. What the 
laws and commands of God are that we promised to obey, and 
in what manner. 

4th. And here it may be of use to understand that the covenant, 
which both the papists and we enter at baptism, is the very same; 
our baptismal form and theirs, our stipulations and theirs, our 
privileges and theirs, being the same. The best criterion, there- 
fore, for knowing what church — ^theirs or ours — ^is the most 
orthodox, is not to judge by the writers of either side : the only 
rare mark is this ; " The church which expounds her baptismal 
TOW most agreeably to the Scriptures, on which alone it is 
founded, is certainly the best and most orthodox church ; and 
those membrs who live most agreeably to that vow, as so ex-. 
plained, must certainly be the best and most orthodox Christians. 

IS 
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Gtih. In reading Scriptures after a first or cnrsory pemsal, the 
letter ought to be well studied, but the spirit of it much more; 
That is, in every precept or prohibition, everj threatening or 
profmise, every history or example, the reader should chiefly pon^ 
der the spiritual use, which he and every christian is to draw 
from thence — should ruminate well thereon by meditation, 
chewing as it were the cud, and preparing it for his own food ; 
then inwardly digest the same, for the health and improvement 
of his soul. To dwell so long on the lives and actions of the 
saints of both Testaments, till he hath learned the art 
of transcribing their faith, their devotion, their love of Ood, 
their patience, their meekness, and aU those amiable qualities 
which render them so dear to heaven, and their memories so pre- 
cious to all ages. This holy skill of assimilating ourselves to 
those undoubted worthies, but above all to the most perfect pat- 
tern — our dearest Bedeemer's life and conversation — ^is the most 
infallible interpretation of Scripture. He that has acquired this 
art has found out the true secret of rightly understanding the 
whole bible. His practice is the best critic — a living commen- 
tary. By the same rule, he forms his judgment of all human 
compositions. The nearer any doctrine comes to that surer word 
of prophecy the Scripture ; that is, the more consonant it is to 
the grand garter of his salvation, the baptismal covenant, which 
is founded thereon, the nearer he knows it to be to the truth. 
By this standard or touch-stone, he discerns and approves what 
is orthodox in them ; by this he rejects what is wrong. What 
our Lord says of His sheep, that they follow Him because they 
know His voice ; but a stranger they will not follow, but they 
will flee from him, for they know not the voice of strangers ; 
is justly applicable to such faithful students of His word : they 
readily distinguished evangelical truths from the most plaa- 
aible pretences of falsehood and error. The teachers of unscrip- 
tural doctrines are strangers to them — ^they know not their 
voice — their tenets are strange and unknown to them, and 
therefore they flee from and avoid them. 

But for the very same reason they cannot but love and ad- 
here with all possible love and attachment, to the Church of 
England ; because they find her doctrines so exactly parallel to 
the Holy Scriptures, yea rather to be the very same. For what 
her peculiar doctrine is, the pious student collects not (as we 
have said) from a multitude of private writers, but from those 
public and authentic systems which bear her own stamp, and are 
published by her immediate authority — to wit, her catechism, 
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her articles and her homilies; but more especially ftom the 
lessons wbieh she has a]^ointed for eTery day in the year ; and 
still more particularly ftom those lessons and portions of Scripture 
she has selected for our mstmction on the Sundays and festiyals 
throughout the year. These last he giyes more diligent heed to, and 
upon due examination, and attentiv^y considering her end and 
scope in the choice of them, finds to contain her whole doctrine, 
and to be the completest system and most perfect body of divinity. 
As for the other systems he meets with, howeTer celebrated 
&e writers may be, or of what communion, he regards them no 
ftirther than they correspond with these. **A man of imder- 
standing tmsteth in the law, and the law is faithful unto him as 
an oracle." — ^Ecdus. xxxiii. 3. 

These advices are chiefly calculated for the use and capacity of 
ordinary and grown up Christians ; yet it will not be unuseful to 
the greatest scholars, if students also in humility. A larger 
compass of reading and other studies may make a fine preacher, 
a profound philosopher, or acute disputant; the study I have 
recommended is the surest way of making a good man. Pride, 
indeed, will despise and hate so plain, so low, and humble a 
way, because it hates humility. But where humility is there we 
are sure is wisdom, there every virtue will attend ; not only to 
improve our morals, but to secure the judgment from every dan- 
gerous error, which is the end I proposed in the foregoing advices. 



MISSIONARY PAPER. No. 1. 



I. THE MISSIONS OF THE CHUBCH. 

It is truly an awfbl thought, that at this moment there is en- 
trusted to the sway of Great Britain more than a seventh part of 
the earth's habitable surface, and a full seventh part of the race 
of mankind. Can we believe that this is given us only as the result 
of war, science, and merchandise, to make us rich, pampered, 
and harmless ? Does not the whole history of mankind shew us 
that the destinies of man have been contfolled by a succession 
of mighty empires, each taking up and for a time carrying on 
God's work in the world. 

We confess that with this view of God's probable design before 
us, the past neglect of this Christian empire becomes appalling. 
We are almost tempted to ask, is not the time of trial already 



past ? Can we be yet spared to do this proffered work, so long 
despised ? We feel little dispositioii to make ihe most of oar 
missionary efforts hitherto, we confess oar neglects with shame, 
and humble onrselres. 

We have no hesitation in declaring that the Eng^h people, 
both Chnroh and nation, have fallen short of their duty in the 
work of Missions. Oar absolate negleet of the whole Heathen 
world down to the beginning of this eentary ; the long and bitter 
bondage, both of body and sool, in which oar slaTe population 
was oppressed; the bloody extermination of the aboriginal tribes; 
the cold heartless disregard of our countless emigrants ; the fri(^t> 
Ital abandonment of our miserable conyiet felons ; the direct 
countenance we have given to the idolatries of the East; and 
positive obstruction we have offered to the spread of Christianity 
in our heathen possessions ; all these, in the West India Islands, 
in Canada, in Australia, in Hindostan, witness against as, with 
an awful condemning testimony. 

II. — THB MIS8IONABIE8 OF THB CHUBOH. 

I have preached to you the gospel of €k>d freely. 

In joumeyings often, in perils of waters, in perils of robbers, 
in perils of mine own countrymen, in perils by the Heathen, in 
perils in the city, in perils in the wilderness, in perils in the sea, 
in perils among false brethren ; in weariness and painfolness, in 
watchings often, in hunger and thirst, in fasting often, in cold 
and nakedness : besides these things that are without, that which 
oometh upon me daily, the care of sll the Churches.— <SAINT 
PAUL— 2 Corinthians xi. 7, 20, 27, 28. 

You have all read the history of the Acts of the Apostles, in 
the New Testament; and I daresay you have been taught from 
other books, what sufferings they afterwards endured ; and how 
most of them died Martyrs for their Lord's sake. Ton have 
heard also, that the first Bishops, who were ordained to be tiieir 
successors, trod in their steps. They, too, ftilfilled their high 
and holy office, preaching the gospel in spite of the perseeation 
of evil men ; laying their hands on others fit to succeed them, to 
carry on the succession of Bishops, Priests, and Deae<«s, in the 
Church of Christ; and often suffering martjrrdom, as the Apostles 
had done, witnessing to the truth of what they taught 

We purpose, therefore, occasionally to put together a few his- 
tories of these venerable bishops and Martyrs, as it is to be 
wished that every body should know something, and think often 
of the Holy men of old time. 
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Wlut mora befits the Qhnroh't name 
Than to uphold the saintly fame 
Of those, who in the Sayiour^s might, 
Fought for His sake the Christian fight f 

Through perils they, and toil and strife. 
Held fast <' the way, the truth, the life," 
Weighed heavenly gain with earthly loss, 
And chose and bore the Sariour's cross. 

I IT. — PAST MISSIOKS. 

The number of disciples assembled in the upper-room, at 
Jerusalem, after our Lord's ascension, was only a hundred and 
twenty, but the miracles of the day of pentecost, and the 
preaching of St Peter added three thousand souls; and ere long 
"the LOBD" adding *< to the church daily such as should be 
Mved," the number of the men was five thousand. In vain did 
the Scribes and Pharisees endeavoar to pievent the progress of 
trae religion, by inflicting punishment on its preachers ; the next 
tccount is that " the word of God increased, and the number of 
the disciples multiplied in Jerusalem greatly, and a great company 
of the Priests was obedient to the faith." 

The dflstruction which Satan meditated against the Church in 
its iniancy, was made the means of diffusing it more widely, 
lliis was the great persecution at Jerusalem, A.D. 87. In this 
the first martyr, St. Stephen, afforded a noble instance of the 
power of the faith. And the other disciples, except the Apostles, 
being dispersed abroad, caused it to be preached to the Jews 
throughout Jndea, Samaria, Phenicia, and Syria. 

The next great impulse arose firom the preaching of the Apostle 
Paul to the Gentiles, which commenced about AJ). 4i, four- 
teen years after our LORD'S ascension. 

The result of his first mission with Barnabas, was the estab« 
Hahment of Churches in the south portion of Asia-Minor. His 
next circuit A J). 49-62, had the effect of extending the Church 
in the eentre of Asia-Minor, in Macedonia and Greece. 

Another journey added the coasts of Asia towards Greece, and 
the Church was planted in Ephesus, where St Paul presided 
for several years ; when first carried to Rome, he found Christi- 
tnity already existing in several parts of Italy ; when released 
from prison at Rome, he seems to have revisited Ephesus, — 
preached at Crete, — to have passed through Macedonia, — and 
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even to hare visted Spiubi, and the utmost bounds of the West 
(Sriiain) whence retaining to Borne he tnttsred for CHRIST, 
about AJ). 68. 

IT. — PBB8BVT MISaiOlia. 

The printed " Beports of the Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel/' are indeed most encouraging; and we haTe great 
cause to praise God for the success which, at this time, seems 
abundantly to accompany its labours ; and we may, on this ground, 
confidently ask for support and help from those who, themselves 
knowing the value of the Gospel, desire to communicate its bles- 
sing to others. 

From Madras, the Bishop says, ** I write with a heart full of 
thankftilness, to inform you that ninety-six villages, in one of onr 
missionary districts, have come forward, unsolicted but by the pre- 
venting grace of God, and a purer life among their converted 
oountrymen — have utterly abolished their idols, and have begged 
that they may be placed under Christian teaching." A zealous 
and fEdthfkil minister in the same district cheers us wiih an ac- 
count of Jive hundred converted natives united in the service of 
Gk>d ; adding the encouraging hope, ** that the time is not far 
distant when the Church will be filled with humble and devout 
worshippers." This laboriousMissionary shows the ^^c< of the 
Gk>spel on the hearts of those who in faitii receive it. '* How 
wonderftil," he writes, ** is the influence of Christianity in unit- 
ing men, removing their little differences, and destroying their 
prejudices ! The converted Hindoos meet as brethren, and con- 
sult how they may best aid the cause of Christianity, which onee 
they held in detestation." **I am convinced," he adds, **that the 
well-wishers of our cause will not leave me to work unaided in 
this importance crisis." 

Other ministers, sent by this Society, are proclaiming the same 
glad tidings in the same regions, of whose labours, we do indeed 
receive such accounts as give us good cause to believe that God 
is blessing the work, and lead us to look forward to the heavenly 
prospects of a permanent establishment of the Christian fisitb in 
these distant lands. 

And, if we turn our eyes to the Western world, there the 
labours, and the watching, and the joumeyings, amidst innu- 
merable difficulties and impediments, almost bring to our minds 
the toils, and cares, and zeal of the Apostles — ^the first Mission- 
aries of Christianity. 
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There is ample room for the most extended ezertions, end 
great need of them alL And these exertions, will not he with- 
held hy those who themselves know the valae ot Gospel truth, 
and the blessedness of '* the people who have the Lord for their 
God."— 2%tf Bishop of Peterborough. 



CAUSES OF INFIDELITY. 

The chief impediment to the Gospel is the oorruption of the 
hesrt, it is not ignorance, it is not weakness of intellect, it is not 
want of learning which are the main causes of infidelity ; it is 
an absence of that moral feeling, of that deep couTiction of our 
own frailness, and of the necessity of holiness, which first 
leads men to justify what they are determined to commit, and 
then sets them to hate that which would prove their principles 
to be wrong. 

Bubtok's Lbotubes. 



HINTS ON READING 

" 1 would say, as a good general rule, never read the works of 
ordinary men, except on scientific matters, or when they contain 
simple matters of fact. Even on matters of fact, silly and igno- 
nintmen, however honest and industrious in their particular 
snbject, require to be read with constant watchfulness and sus- 
picion : whereas, great men are always instructive, even amidst 
mnch of error on particular points. In general, however, I hold 
it to be certain, that the truth is to be found in the great ones, 
and the error with the little ones." 

Db. Abkold. 



INDUSTRY AND INTELLECT. 

If there be one thing on earth that is truly admirable it is to 
see God's wisdom blessing an inferiority of natural powers, where 
they have been honestly and truly cultivated. 

Db. Abvold. 
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SELF SACRIFICB. 
''Whom ha,T« I in heftren bat TheeT 

There are who tread life's weaiy way 

And hare no home; 
True saints who realize each day. 

The world to come ; 
Who live upon the future — ^whose keen eje 
Pierces the shadows of Eternity, 

And sees aftff — 
Thro' the dim yista that obscures their sight, 
Beyond the waves. Beyond the reign of night, 

Beyond the stars, 
Or Isles, or clouds, or sea — ^Tbeir home of 'peace. 
Where rest the weary and the wicked cease. 

Lone souls are they. 

No other lot they seek. 
Than here to watch and pray 

From week to week, 
As did their master ; calmly waiting on — 
Doing each day what duty bids be done, 

As to their Lord. 
Spare frames have they, and gentle voices meek. 
And minds subdued, and hearts that only seek 

His will and word : 
Their dearest daily object how to make 
Some sacrifice of self for His dear sake. 

Dear Lord ! my Faith increase, 

I ask no more ; 
I ask not wealth, nor ease. 
Nor worldly store ; 
Grant me but Faith to realize my home, 
Low at thine Altar Steps ; and let me come 

Oft to thy cross ; 
There overpowered with love devoutly fall, 
And consecrate to Thee, myself, my all. 

Nor count it loss : 
Then wait in patience, what my fate may be. 
Life, death, or Martyrdom, as pleaseth Thee. 

K. E. 
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THE TEACHEE'S MISSION. 

The Mission of the Sunday School Teacher, i.e. 
tor what end he is to labour, and how; of what na- 
ture his authority is and whence derived, is a more 
important and complex question thim at first sight 
appears. Yet upon the right understanding of it de* 
pend all the Teachers success and much of his com- 
fort. If he mistake the end for which he is to labour, 
he wiU spend his strength in vain and much valu- 
able energy and zeal will be wasted. In the same 
mamier, if he mistake the means by which he is to 
effect his ends^ he may fall into grievous errors, and 
find at length that he has been defeating his pur- 
poses instead of accomplishing them. If he know 
not of what natrure his authority is, he may get out 
of the path of duty by overstepping the bounds of 
his commission ; or he may fall into the opposite 
an^, of not realizing how much is confided to his 
care, and so^ of not rising to the full reality of 
his duties and privileges. 

It must be laid down at the outset, that it is im- 
possible fully to apprehend the nature of the Teach- 
er's office, without first acquiring a clear notion of 
the theory of a Church ; for it is only in so far as 
Sunday Schools are under the government of the 
Church, that they can be properly worked. 

The Church is God's appointed instrument for 
bringing into union with Himself, those whom He 
hath chosen in Christ out of mankind. It consisted 
originally of those eleven men — ^the holy Apostles, 
whom our Lord by special commission formed into 
a corporate body, charging them with the perfor- 
mance of sacred duties, and promising that the Holy 
&ho8t should dwell in and amongst thein^ to guide 
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them into all truth unto the world s end. Proceed- 
ing immediately after their Lord's ascension to act 
upon His commands, they completed their number, 
by the election of Matthias in the place of Judas; 
and then admitted into fellowship with themselves all 
who made profession of the faith which had been 
delivered to them, and which they were commissioned 
to teach. To them was committed the ministry of 
reconciliation, by the exercise of which men were to 
be recovered from the world and brought into the 
Church. The Church thus founded and conmiis- 
sioned was to effect the regeneration of the world, 
not by the founding of other bodies, but by the ex- 
tension of its own. 

As time went on and the growth of the harvest 
called for an increase of labourers, the Apostles 
proceeded to ordain ministers, and make regulations 
for discipline. They also transmitted to their suc- 
cessors authority to do the same. The Christians 
of any one country being united together under 
Bishops, descended in unbroken line from the 
Apostles, and holding the Apostolic doctrine, were 
accounted an independent church; whose rulers were 
free in aU respects to ordain and change anything 
pertaining to rites and ceremonies, so long as they 
acted in conformity with Holy Scripture and the 
consent of the rest of the church. While, however, 
it was an independent church in these respects, it 
was still in union with the whole Catholic body, 
and bound in all matters of doctrine by its decisions, 
from the primitive age downwards. Such was the 
constitution of the Apostolic Church. When we 
speak of the Catholic Church, we mean the whole 
of this great body from the days of the Apostles to 
the present. When we speak of 9k particular Church, 
we mean any church which has within it those signs 
or notes, by which the Catholic body is distinguish- 
ed, viz. an ordained ministry of Bishops, Priests, 
and Deacons, in uninterrupted succession from the 
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Apostles — the right use of the Sacraments — and 
the whole Catholic doctrine. 

This is God's great incorporated system of means 
for saving the world. By its preaching men are 
called to repentfmce and instructed in the Faith : 
on the profession of their Faith they axe admitted 
into Membership, by the Sacrament of Baptism ; 
thus baptized and admitted^ if they continue in the 
daily fulfilment of their vows, an increase of Grace 
is vouchsafed to them in Confirmation : after this 
solemn ordinance they are admitted to the Lord's 
Supper, whereby they are farther nurtured into 
greater maturity of age and perfectness in Christ. 

With this understanding of the nature and con- 
stitution of the Church, it will be easily seen that 
whatever efforts be made for the conversion of men, 
must have especial reference to the bringing them 
into the unity of the Church ; and must therefore 
be conducted on principles in accordance with it, 
and by means which it sanctions. The same rules 
must be observed with regard to Christian Children. 
They are already in the unity of the Church. What- 
ever, therefore, is done for their education, must 
have reference to the keeping them in that unity : 
with them it is not a work of conversion, but of 
edification. It is a leading them through all the 
successive steps and stages by which they are to 
advance in grace; so thatfi'om being made children 
in the faith, they may grow up to the measure of 
die stature of a perfect man in Christ Jesus. 

Now from the very conditions of their calling as 
christian children, it will follow that their real and 
proper guardians are these three — the parent, the 
sponsors, and the clergyman. Every necessary 
provision for their bodily and spiritual wants is here 
made. The general duties of nurturing the child 
for God devolve upon its natural guardians, the 
parents. The particular duty of instructing him 
ifl his Baptismal vow, and leading him to the per- 
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formanee of it, belongs to the Sponsors. The higher 
duties of catechizing, preparing for confirmation, 
and admitting to the Lord s Supper, are confided to 
spiritual hands, and pertain of divine right to the 
Clergyman of the parish where the child Uves. 

This arrangement seems so admirably adapted 
that it may not unreasonably be asked, what is 
there left for the Sunday School Teacher to do ? 
Will not his voluntary office clash with those already 
constituted ? Will he not interfere rather than help, 
his services be a loss rather than a gain, and the 
Sunday School system an evil, rather than a benefit f 
Is he not unnecessarily undertaking duties for which 
the Church has already made other provision ? 
The answer is not difficult. The Parents, the Spon- 
sors, and the Clergyman, are the persons to whom 
the Church confides the care of her little ones : and 
if each of these could and did fulfil their several 
parts, the necessity for Sunday School instruction 
would be greatly diminished. But the reverse is 
the case. Some parents, through the neglect of their 
forefathers, are wholly unable to instruct their chil- 
dren, being themselves untaught ; others are alto- 
gether wicked, and care nothing whatever for the 
souls of their children. Others are so hindered by 
poverty, the cares of a large family, sickness, and 
other causes, that they can do little more than 
attend to the merest bodily wants of their offspring; 
others again die and leave their little ones, a sacred 
trust, in the arms of the Church, to be nurtured at 
her altars for Christ. Here then is a vast arrear 
of unfilled duty on the part of the parents, which 
must be made good by tiie Church herself. 

At the outset it was foreseen that under the most 
perfect system such must be the case ; the Church 
therefore provided that parents should not be ad* 
mitted as Sponsors for their own children; thus 
securing to every child a sacred guardianship, under 
which he should advance in knowledge and grace, 
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whether the paients* duty were fulfilled or not. But 
so much has the world gained upon the Church ; 
so preyalent has been the growth of undutifal feel- 
ing towards her requirements, that persons have 
been admitted as Sponsors without any, even the 
least, qualification for such a holy responsibility. 
It has been customary to look upon Sponsors as 
mere accessories towards the baptism of the child ; 
and it has been forgotten that they thereby enter 
into a solemn obligation to God on behalf of the 
child, by which they are bound to see him taught. 
The consequence is, that the Church's little ones 
haye had to suffer fixxm the un£edtfafiilness of Spon* 
sors as well as Parents. 

The ministry is the only remaining function of 
which mention has not been made. Can the Clergy, 
in addition to their more proper duties, discharge 
the arrears of unnatural or incompetent parents, 
and the delinquencies of unfaithful sponsors ? A 
single glance at the question decides its impossi- 
bility. Under the very best circumstances, were 
every parent niost faithftd, and every sponsor most 
devoted, still the utmost the Clergy could do in any 
parish, would be a general superintendence. Watch- 
ful it might be, and prayerM, aiixious and con- 
stant ; but it could nev^ reach every several child, 
and impart to it the benefit of individual care and 
training. Much more nntst this be impossible in 
the present overgrown state of parishes in Eng- 
land. So far has the increase of population outrun 
the progress of Church extension, that a single 
Clergyman is now charged with a population for 
which in other days three or four or even more 
would have been provided. So that between the 
inabiHty or carelessness of parents, the faithless- 
ness of sponsors, and an overworked clergy, the 
lambs of Christ have been well nigh lost. 

To meet this growing evil the Sunday School 
system is had recourse to ; children who are denied 
individual instruction must be brought together to be 
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taught collectively. In this way much that is left nor 
done at home, may he done at school ; much that 
parents, sponsors, and clergymen do not, or cannot, 
perform, will be in some measure attained through the 
instrumentality of teachers. Sunday Schools must, 
therefore, be worked as a function of the Church ; not 
as an extraneous element, but as a legitimate help to a 
system already recognized. This tlien is the Mission 
of the Sunday School teacher — to stand towards the 
children of his class, in some sense, in the place of a 
parent, not indeed to supersede him but to help ; to 
act in some measure as a sponsor training his charge 
to holiness of life, with especial reference to the keep- 
ing of the baptismal vow ; and to catechise him in the 
stead of the minister, when so permitted. Here are 
embodied in one person and office, three of the most 
sacred relationships that can possibly exist between 
two parties. Let all Sunday School Teachers think of 
the dignity of their calling, the usefulness of their 
labours, if properly conducted ; and the tremendous 
responsibility which their office entails. Such considera- 
tions will be productive of humility, patience, prajer- 
fulness, watchfulness, and faith ; besides those subor- 
dinate qualities of regularity, punctuality, enei^, and 
diligence, without which no Teacher can be either 
happy or useful. 

Several other considerations flow out oi this view 
of the Teacher's Mission ; such as, the system to be 
pursued, the subjects to be taught, the difficulties and 
encouragemento, with many others which must be dis^ 
cussed in other papers. 

Meanwhile be it never forgotten that the teacher*s 
mission, is a mission of souls. It is intermingled with 
most fearful considerations. The immortality of the 
soul ; the rewards and punishments of another life, 
death and judgment, heaven and hell, time and eter- 
nity, are among the tremendous realities with which 
he has to do. " Who is sufficient for these things ?'* 
St. Paul furnishes the answer, " Our sufficiency is of 
God." Let then the Sunday School Teacher first 
secure for himself the grace that saves his own soul ; 
and add to it those gifts which will help him to save 
others, K. K. 
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BRIEF SUMMAEY OF CHRISTIAN ANTIQUITIES. 

CHiPTSB. I. ON THB NAMSS AHD OBSEBS Ot MBIT IN THE 

CHBISTIAN CHUBCH. 

In speaking of the names of men in the early Church, we find 
them of three kinds: — ^1. Those which designated them as 
Christians, and by which they owned and distinguished tbenr^ 
sehes. 2. The names of reproach, oast npon them by Jews and 
infidels. 3. Those names which express the different degrees 
of rank, and different kinds of offices both of clergy and laity. 

1.— <Soon after the planting of Christianity, the early converts 
were known among themselves by the name of disciples, believers, 
elect, saints, and brethren, before they received the title of Chris- 
tians. They have also been called Jesseans, either from Jesse 
the father of David, or more coirectly from Jesiis. The words, 
'saint,' 'believers,' 'elect,' were used to signify, not what the 
Calvinists pretend, a select part, but the whole body of Christians. 
They were lUso called OnoMHc; that is, men of understanding: 
they must not, however be eonfotmded with heretics of that name, 
a perverse sect, who aped the name becanse of their great pretence 
to knowledge and science properly so called. Another name 
vfaich frequently ocevrB, is that of Theophori, which signifies 
<* Temples of God :" St Ignatias always called himself by this 
name. In the acts of his martyrdom, it is recorded that the 
emperor Trajan hearing this holy father style himself Theophoms, 
asked what that name meant? to which Ignatias replied, that it 
meant one that carried Christ in his heart " Dost thou, then," 
said Tnjan, " oarry him that was omdfied in thy heart ?" Igna- 
tias answered, ' Yes,' for it is written, <I will dwell in them, and 
walk in them.' " St Ambrose, in one place gives them the name 
of Chnsti, from the word Chtistas, which signified any one that 
is anointed with oil, or receives any e<Mnmission from God by a 
spiritual unction, in which sense every Christian is the Lord's 
anointed. At the same time it is very observable, that in all the 
names which the early christians adopted, there was still some 
lelation to Christ and God, from whom they would be named, 
and not from any mortal men, how great and eminent soever. 
Party names and party appellations, they ever professed to abhor. 
" We take not our denomination from men," says St. Chrysostom. 
And Epiphanius adds, *' The Church was never so much as called 
by the name of any Apostle ;" we never heard of Petrians, or 
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Paalians, or Bartholomeans, bat only of Chri8tian& from Christ. 
It is also said by St. Gregory Naziaozen, " I honour Peter, but I 
am not called a Petrian ; I honour Paul, but I am not called a 
Paulian ; I cannot bear to be named from any man, who am a 
creature of God." They observe also, that it was the peculiar 
custom of sects and heretics only, to take party names, and call 
themselTes after their leaders. How much this has become the 
practice of later sectarians, the reader will be but too wdl able to 
testify from his awn obserrations. 

To disting^sh themselves from heretics, who used to call 
themselves christians, they assumed, very early, the name of 
Catholics, Pacian, in his epistle to Sempronian, the Novatian 
Heretic, says, that it was to distinguish them from hereticsy who 
sheltered themselves under the name of christians. Ghrialian is 
my name, says he, and catholic is my sur^name ;— *the one is my 
title ; the other, my eharacter, or mark of distinction.* Heretics 
generally confined their, veligion to a particular regfion, <a some 
s^ect party of men, and theiieldre had no pretence to style them* 
selves catholics : bat the church of Ghrist, says Optatas, is called 
catholic, because it is everywh^e -diffused.-!- The name is ahaost 
as ancient as the church itself. None were ever deemed chrtsti* 
ans who did not belong to it, as we see in the Acts of Pionins 
the martyr, who being asked by Polemo the judge, of what church 
he was, answered, " I am of the catholic churd:), for Christ has 
no other.*' 

2. — Besides these names, these were some others giren to the 
early christians, by way of reproach. The first of Ihese was 
Nazarefu, a name of r^roaeh given by the Jews, by whtnn they 
were styled, the sect of the Nasarens, fActs, zzi^. 6.) Aaotjber 
epithet, was that of GaHkatw. This was adopted by the Empe* 
ror Julian, whenever he spoke of the christians. Thus in his 
dialogue with Maris, a blind christian Bishop, he tiM him, by 
way of soo£^ " Thou Galilean, God will not cure thee.*' Noi only 
did he call them Galileans hhnselt hut he made a law that no 
one should call them by uiy other name, thinking thereby to 
abolish the name of Christian. They were also caUed Atheititf 
and their religion the atheism, or impiety, beeanse they denied 
the worship of the heathen Gods. To this was added the name 
of Greeks, or Impostors. 8L Jerome says, that whereTer they 

* ^'Christiamu mM nomen eat, Cattiolicnt oognomen. IHod me uuneapat, 
istud oetezuUt.'* Paeian Ep, 1. wi Sempivnian. 
f *• Cum inde dicta sit Catholica, quod tit rationalis et ubiqne diffusa." 

Optat. Ub. ii p. 46. 
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saw a chiistian, they would presently ery out " Behold a Qrecinn 
Impostor !** This was the character whioh the Jews gave to our 
Sayioiir, *< The Deceiver." (Matt zxyii. ^8.) 

Bat the Heathens went one step further in their maUee» and be- 
cause our Sayiour and his Apostles did many miracles, they de- 
claimed against them as " Magicians" and under that eharaoter 
exposed them to the fury of the common people. Celsus and othw8» 
pretended that our Saviour studied magic in Egypt. And St Austin 
says, that it was generally believed that He wrote some books about 
magic, which He delivered to St Peter and St Paul for the use of 
His disciples. The new tuperttOion was another name of reproach 
for the christian religion. The followers were also oaBed Bi€Uhan-' 
atoi, self'muiderezs, because they readily offered themselves up 
to BMityrdom, or oheeifuUy underwent any violent death which 
tilie heathens eould inflict upon them. For the same reason they 
gave them the names of ParabokaH and De^fertUii the bold and 
desperate mea^ The Parabolarii, or Parabolani, among tho 
Bomana, were tfaose bold and adventaroas men, who hired them* 
selves to fig^t with wild beasts upon the stage or amphitheatre. 
Now because the christians were put to fight for their lives in the 
same manner, and they rather choose to do it than deny their 
religion, they therefore got the name of Parabolarii ; which though 
it was intended as a name of reproach and mockery, yet they 
were not ashamed to take it to themselves, being one of the truest 
characters their pereecutora ever gave them. Tertullian mentiona 
another name, which was likewise occasioned by their suiferings. 
The martyn which were burnt alive, were usually tied to a board 
•r stake, of about six feet long, which the Romans called Semaxis, 
and then they were surrounded or covered with faggots of small 
wood, which they called SarmetUa, From this punishment, the 
heathens who turned every thing into mockery, gave all christians 
the spitefol name of Sa/nnentitiit and Senuuei. 
Nor was it only the heathens that thus reviled them, but commonly 
every perverse sect among the christians had some reproachful name 
to cast upon them. From every quarter they had to suffer—from 
Jews, heathens, and faithless or heretical christians. Notwith 
standing, they were not moved from their stedfasmess, they endured 
a» seeing Him who is invisible, and in His strength were able to 
suffer the most omel tortures, to take up the cross, and go with- 
oat the camp, bearing His reproach, as St Piiul had exhorted 
them to do. (Heb. xiuL 13.) The whole history of the early 
church is a history of ceaseless persecutions and heroic martyr* 
doms. They realised, to an extent which we can hardly conceive. 
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the tnith of thftt declaration, ** all that will liye godly in Christ 
Jesas, shall suffer persecution." 

3. — Our third suhject of consideration, is the social orders of 
men in the christian church. Some divide them into three ranks, 
others into four, others into five. Eusehius reckons hut three, 
which may he said to include all the rest, viz : — ^rulers, belicTers, 
and catechumens. St Jerome follows Orlgen in making five 
orders : — ^bishops, presbyters, deacons, believers, and catechumens' 
He says, every one shall be punished according to the difference 
of his degree. If a Bishop of the church sins, he shall h ave the 
greater punishment A Catechumen will deserve mercy in com- 
parison with a Believer, and a Layman in comparison with a Deacon, 
and a Deacon in comparison with a Presbyter. In the ftbove enum- 
eration it is to be observed that the name Believer, or Faithful, 
is here taken in a more strict sense for one order only of christians, 
the believing or baptized laity, in contradistinction to the Clergy 
and Catechumens, the other two orders of men in the church. 
The Catechumens, though not really baptized, were considered to 
be in some sense members of the church. St. Austin says, they 
were not yet sons but servants, they belonged to the house of 
God, but were not yet admitted to all ^e privileges of it, not being 
as yet incorporated with it In this respect they were considered 
in a higher light than heretics. A manifest difference was pnt 
between those who were apostates firom the faith, and those who 
as yet had never made any solemn profession of their faith in 
baptism. 

4. — The Believers or Faithful, being such as were baptized, and 
thereby made complete and perfect Christians, were upon that 
account, dignified with several titles of honour and marks of 
distinott<i|i above the Catechumens. Hence they were sometimes 
called mmnUnati, or the Enlightened. Justin Martyr says that 
they rweived this name because their understandings were en- 
lightened, by the knowledge that was consequent to baptism. For 
all the mysteries of religion were unveiled to the baptized, which 
were kept secret from tiie Catechumens. For a similar reason 
they were also called the Initiati, the Initiated, that is, admitted 
to the use of the sacred offices, and a knowledge of the sacied 
mysteries. They were also called the Teleioi or Perfect, because 
they were complete Christians, entitled to partake of the Lord's 
Supper. Tertullian adds to these the name of Caii Die, the 
favourites of heaven, because their prayers and intercessions 
were powerful with God on behalf of others. All these names, 
and many others, such as Saints, Sons of Ood, <^r., were peculiar 
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titles of honour and respect, giyen to the believers only. As to 
their higher priTileges, it was, first, their sole prerogative to 
partake of the Lord's Sapper. Hither none but the baptized 
came. Whence it was the custom before they celebrated the 
Eucharist, for a deacon to ^ladaam, ** Jgia-agioii" "Holy things 
for Holy men; ye Catechumens go forth." Another privilege 
above Catechumens, was to stay and join with the minister in all 
the prayers of the Church, which the unbaptizedwere not allowed 
to do. For in the ancient services of the church, there were no 
prayers preceeding the communion office, but only such as related 
to Penitents and Catechumens. • When these prayers were ended, 
the Catechumens and all others were commanded to withdraw, 
and then began the conmiunion service at the altar ; where none 
were to be admitted even to be spectators, but those who com- 
monicated. For to join in the prayers and partake of the Eu- 
charist, were privileges of the same persons, and no one was 
qualified for the prayers of the church, who was not qualified for 
the Holy Communion. More particularly the use of the Lord's 
prayer was the prerogative of the Believer. Catechumens were 
not allowed to say, " Our Father," till they had first become sons 
hy regeneration in the waters of Baptism. The last privilege of 
the Believers over the Catechumens, was that of hearing all dis- 
courses made in the Church, even those on the most difficult 
points : while the Catechumens were only allowed to hear the 
Scriptures and the more popular discourses upon them. 

5. — ^We have hitherto considered the great body of the Christian 
Church, the Believers, as opposed to the Catechumens ; we have 
now to view them in another relation, as distinct from the Clergy, 
in which relation they were commonly called Laymen, or Seculars. 
The former was the more common, and constantly occurs in the 
writings of Origen, Cyprian, Tertullian, and others of the third 
cenniry. The distinction between the Clergy and Laity, was 
derived from the Jewish Church, and adopted into the Christian, 
by the Apostles themselves. Some people have confounded the 
Clergy and Laity together, and plead that originally, there was no 
distinction between them. The name priesthood, is indeed given 
in common to the whole body of christian people, (1 Peter ii. 9 ; 
Bev. i. 6 ;) but so it was to the Jewish people, *< Ye shall be unto 
me a kingdom of priests, and a holy nation." (Exod. xix. 6.) 
Yet every one knows that the priestly office among the Jews, was dis- 
tinct from the common people, not by usurpation, but by God's ap- 
pointment And so it was among Christians, from the first foundation 
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of tbe Church. Whereyer any number of cenverts were made, as 
soon as they were onpable of being formed into a ehureh, a bishop, 
or a presbyter with a deacon, was ordained to minister to them. Cle- 
mens Alexandrinua says that St John ordained bishops and other 
clergy, in the churohes which he regulated, by the Holy Ghost. 
Hence it is that Ignatius in his epistles, so frequently charges 
^6 people to do nothing without the bishops, presbyters, and 
deacons. Tertullian says that among heretics, laymen performed 
the offices of the Priesthood. But this was not the custom of 
the Catholic Church ; for as St Jerome observes, ^ they reckoned 
that to be no Church which had no Priesthood." Ano^er Fadier 
states that all disciples were clergy, and had all a general com- 
mission to preach the gospel and baptize ; but that was in order 
to convert the world, and before any multitude of people weie 
gathered or churches founded, wherein to make a distinction. 
But as soon as the Church began to spread itself, and sufficient 
numbers were converted to form themselves into a reg^ar society, 
then rulers and other ecclesiastical officers were appointed among 
them and a distinction made, that no one, no, not of the Clergy 
themselves, might presume to meddle with any office not commit- 
ted to him and to which he knew himself not ordained. 

The laymen were also distinguished by the name of Seculars, 
and by this title they are distinguished, not only from the clergy, but 
also from the Ascetics and those of a more retired life, who iled 
from the noise and din of the world and disburdened themselves 
of its cares. 

All persons who had any public employment in the Chnicb 
were called by the common nanoie of Clerici ; which, though at 
first given only to bishops, priests, and deacons, was after the 
third century applied also to all who held inferior offices, as snb- 
deacons, readers, &c. The Clergy were also frequently called 
Canonici or Canons. 

No one will have the hardihood to deny that those who lived 
in the times of which this chapter treats, must have had oppor- 
tunities of knowing the mind of the apostles on most questions 
of church policy; it is only, therefore, the part of wisdom and 
sound sense to be guided in these days, where it is possible, by 
the primitive model. Where, however, we cannot altogether 
follow the policy of the early church, we may always learn valu- 
able rules and practical lessons from its history. Among the 
profitable considerations which the facts contained in this chapter 
suggest, are the following :t— 
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1. The early christians repudiated party names. Only the sects 
and lieretics took their names from their founders. 

2. Catholicity was the standard of orthodoxy in the interpreta- 
tion of Scripture. 

3. Christians were then, as now, misrepresented on all sides, 
ADd had to suffer for their religion. 

4. There is a difference hetween the children of the church, 
regenerated by holy baptism, and those unbaptized ; and it ought 
to be now, as then, a difference dearly defined and acted upon. 

5. All baptized persons were oommnnicants. 

6. The oonmiunion was celebrated at every act of public worship. 

7. Unauthorised laymen were not allowed to take upon them- 
sehes the performance of sacred Amotions. 

It will be readily seen that we have lost much of the primitive 
discipline, and have yet much to do before we can be said truly 
to emulate the high devotion of the ancient church ; but if all 
vho have given themselves to it will set about the reformation of 
their own religious practice, striving to rise to the holiness of the 
saints, and the spirit of the martyrs, they will have taken the 
iiist and most eflfeotive step towards primitive purity and simplicity. 

K. K. 



THE FORCE OF PREJUDICE. 

" Whoso hath this world's goods, and seeth his brother have need, and 
shatleth ap his bowels of compassion from him, how dwelleth the love of God 
in him."— <$« . John, 

It was a warm afternoon in July ; the sun was fast sinking be-r 
hiod the western hiUs ; the labourers were returning from the 
fields ; and all nature, refreshed by the evening breeze, seemed 
to unite with the birds, in their vesper song of praise to Him, 
who has graciously promised, that " seedtime and harvest, cold 
•nd heat, simimer and winter, and day and night, shall not 
cease." Twilight was fading away, and the deeper shades of 
night came creeping on, when the arrival of a stranger interrupted 
the train of reflections into which the stillness had involuntarily 
drawn me. 

A female, dressed in the plainest garb, and apparently advanced 
in life, was slowly wending her way along the lane which led to 
the porch where I l^as sitting. After introducing herself, and 
accepting the rites of hospitality proffered her, the old lady gave 
the following account of her life, which the writer believes to be 
true: 

L 
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** I was bom," she said, " in the town of , in Connec- 
ticut. My mother died soon after I grew up, leaving my fattier 
the entire management of the family. My brothers, one by one, 
emigrated to the west, and my father determined to follow them. 
By the advice of firiends, I mazried Mr. • , who had long 
resided in the neighbourhood, and with whom I passed several 
years very happily. But at length, pecuniary embarrassments 
overtook us ; my husband was ti^en siek, and the skill of the 
physician, and the kind attention of friends, were of no avail. 
He survived but a few days, and I was left a helpless widow witfa- 
out any means of support 

" My only resouree was to work for my daily bread, and aecord- 
ingly I spent my time in spinning for thoee persons in the neigh- 
bourhood who were willing to hire me for this purpose. 

'*ln consideration of my helpless condition, many gave me 
employment, and I was enabled to live very comfortably. 

" Previous to my husband's death, I had joined the Presbyterian 
Society in our town, whose religious services I continued regnlariy 
to attend* About this time, an Episcopal church was established 
in the neighbourhood, and I had fa great desire to gratifjr mj 
curiosity, by witnessing their mode of worship, which I had been 
taught to regard as the height of formality. 

** My friends, understanding my wishes, besought me not to 
throw myself into the way of temptation, but to avoid all uxter- 
course with the Episcopalians, whom they declared to be no 
better than Boraanists, and whose ways were sure to lead to 
destruction. 

" I was at first awed by these declarations, and thought it my 
duty to obey. At length I could restrain myself no longer, but 
determined, like Nieodemus of old, to go by night I acoordioi^y 
went ^to the Episcopal church. The congregation had already 
assembled. The clergyman was aceustomed to deliver an even- 
ing lecture during the week, and this happened to be on one of 
these occasions. Instead of dull forms and heartless ceremonies, 
which I had expected to hear, I found the people audibly uniting 
in the Lord's Prayer, publicly confessing their faith, in &e Apos- 
tles' Greed, reverently hearkening to God's h(dy word, fervently 
responding at the conclusion of each petition for deliverance 
from danger, guidance through life, and conscrilation in death ; 
and when the prayers were ended, all standing up to sing to ' the 
praise and glory of God,' one of the Psalms of David. The 
clergyman delivered an excellent sermon, on the nature of Bap- 
tism, and that sacred ordinance assumed a reality and importance 
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tony Blind, tiiat it had never done before. I returned home 
deligbted with what I bad witnessed, bat was afraid to tell my 
friends where I had been. The next week I attended again, and 
was still more confirmed in my former opinions., 

" I ihottght now that I would give any thing in the world if I 
conld eonverse fbr a short time with the Episcopal clergyman. 

" An opportunity was at length afforded me, and every doubt 
which I had hitherto cherished, was removed by this interview. 

"Besides the beautiful and solemn services, which at first 
had attracted my attention, I now found many other tilings to 
admire. 

" Here was a Ohorch, tracing its origin back to Apostolic days, 
and using the same * form of sound words,' in celebrating the 
praises and invoking the blessings of God, which Saints, and 
Martyrs, and Confessors, hundreds of years ago, had left as a 
rich legacy to their children. Instead of being Romish in her 
tendencies and practices, she disclaims all allegiance to the Pope, 
and acknowledges no Supreme Head but Jesus Christ, the Great 
' She^erd and Bishop of Souls,* who laid * in Zion a precious 
comer stone,* and upon * the foundation of Apostles and Pro- 
phets,* reared a ' glorious Church.* 

" The divinely appointed Ministry— the duly administered. 
Sacraments — and the ancient and Scriptural Liturgy, are the 
chief points whiioh attached me to the Episcopal Church, and in- 
duced me to connect myself with it. 

" Soon after I had taken this step, my friends heard of the 
coarse which I had been pursuing, and they were greatly in- 
censed against me. Finding it impossible to terrify me, as for- 
merly, they deprived me of the opportunity of earning my bread, 
as I had previously done. 

" I was now at a loss what to do. I could obtain no more as- 
sistance here, and after mature deliberation, determined to seek 
aid from my brother, who lived in Western New York. I accord- 
ingly set off on foot, with only one shilling in my pocket, to 
accomplish a journey, which, under the best of circumstances, 
would prove fatiguing to one, unaccustomed to travelling like 
myself. Several clergymen of the Church, to whom I told my 
story, administered to my necessities, and gave me commendatory 
letters to others of their brethren. In this way my daily wants 
were supplied, and after walking many a weary mile, I reached 
my brother^s house. He was a good substantial farmer, who lived 
entirely within himself, and knew very little about what was 
going on in the world. 
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** As he only expected to hear from hi» relatives whea thej 
were in distress, he took it as a matter of course, that we were 
all doing well ; and was not a little surprised when I made my- 
self known to him. 

" He however gave me a hearty welcome, and seemed deeply 
distressed at my condition. . 

" The next day, as I was conversing with my hrother, he h^>- 
pened to ask me something about the Presbyterian church in 
. I gave him the information he desired, and frankly con- 
fessed the change which had taken place in my own religious 
belief. 

" As soon as he heard that I had connected myself with the 
Episcopal Church, he seemed greatly enraged, and ordered me to 
leave the house immediately. I took my bundle and went with- 
out delay. 

" My brother offered me no assistance, although at the time he 
turned me out, he knew that I had only one cent in the world ! 
May God forgive him, as I do !" said the poor woman, with, deep 
emotion ; and for a moment she was unable to go on with her 
story. At length recovering her selfpossession, she proceeded^ 
" My heart sunk within me, and I knew not what course to pur- 
sue. 

** I knew that my father resided in the State of Ohio, and 
knowing no other quarter from which to look for aid, I resolved 
to proceed thither on foot. I am uncertain whether he will re- 
ceive me or not; but I 'go forth in the strength of the Lord 
God.' The Bible tells me, the * Lord will provide' for those who 
trust in Him, and hitherto, that promise has not failed." 

After resting herself for a day or two, the old lady again com- 
menced her journey. 

It would be foreign to our purpose, to follow her through all 
the details of tliis, and we hasten to the sequel of our story. 
The month of August was wearing away, before the wanderer 
reached her destination. 

While yet at a distance from her father's house, she accidently 
heard that age and infirmities had compelled him to give up his 
own establishment and live with his son, who cultivated an ad- 
joining farm. These were all the particulars she could gather, in 
regard to the condition of her friends. 

It was now eventide, and our traveller with a mind distracted 
by more conflicting thoughts, quickened her pace as she drew 
nearer and nearer to the object of her search. At length she 
reached the farm-yard gate, and with cautious step, approached 
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the boaee. A trembling seized her weary frame ; her heart beat 
TiolenUy; and she feared, she knew not what She paused a 
moment, and heard a Toice within the house, which sounded 
strangely to her ears. It was the Toice of supplication and 
prayer. The words were familiar, and falling on her knees, the 
old lady united with her friends in worshipping God, in the Ian- 
gaage which the Church has taught her children to use. 

A missionary in his journey, had stopped for the night at the 
fann, and by request of his host, was conducting Evening Service, 
and about to administer the Holy Sacrament of Baptism to the 
younger members of the household. 
We are forced to draw a yeil over the affecting scene, which 

' followed the recognition of father and child, and freely confess 

^ onrseWes unable to do it justice. Suffice it to say, that the old 
man and his son, like the daughter, (whose history we have 
ittempted to give,) became attached to the Church, and now that 

; the family were proyidentially united once more, they continued 
to serve Ood faithfully here, and hoped to dwell with Him in 
glory hereafter ! 

. One word of application, and we have done. Instead of suffer- 
ing prejudice to get the better of the judgment, and blunt the 
common feelings of our nature, how much more becoming a 
Christian would it be, to examine the grounds of his brother^s 
belief, before pronouncing sentence against him ! 

God forbid that we should sit in judgment upon others. We 
may however be allowed to lay down a rule, by which we endea- 
vour to regulate our own conduct. When a person of another 
porsuasion, candidly states the " reason for the hope that is in 
him," we listen with patience, and if convinced, are willing to 
allow that we are wrong. If his arguments prove inconclusive 
we are more firmly established in what we conscientiously believe 
to be the " Faith once delivered to the Saints." 

"ALMOST CHBISTIANS.'* 

Men who divide their little portion of time between religion and 
pleasures, between God and God's enemy, think that God is to rule 
bat in His certain period of time, and that our life is the stage 
for passion and folly, and the day of death for the work of our 
life. But as to God both the day and night are alike, so are the 
first and the last of our days ; all are His due ; and He will ac- 
count severely with us for the follies of the first and the evil of 
the last The evils and the pains are great which are reserved for 
those who defer their restitution to God's favour till death. And 
therefore it was well said, that it is not the happy death but the 
happy life that makes a man blest — ^Bishop Tatlob. 

La 
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THE ANOINTING OF CHRIST. 



" And h« came to Nuiarefh, wh«re he had been brooght up; and, ashv 
eustom waB, he went into the synagosue on the sabbath day, and stood ap 
for to read. And there was delirerea nnto him the book of tiie prophet 
Esaias. And when he had opened the book, he Ibnnd the plaoe where it wic 
written. The Spirit of the Lord is npon me, because he haUi anointed me to 
preach the gospel to the poor ; he hath sent me to he^ the brokenhearted, to 
preach dehverance to the caiitires, and recovering of si^t to the Idind, to 
set at liberty them that are bmised. To preach the acceptable year of the Lord. 
And he closed the book, and he gave it again to the minister, and sat down. 
And the eyes of all them that were in the synagogue were fastened on him. 
And he began to say unto them. This day is this scripture Ailfilled in yonr 
ears." Luke, iv. 16— SL 

Without entering at lengfth into the eontrorersy, as to the time 
when synagogues, as places of publie worship, began to be bnilt 
by the Jews, (but bearing in mind the arguments which have 
been alledged in the discussion of the subject,) we shall assume, 
with Dr. Prideaux, that they were unlmown before the Babylonian 
captivity, and add ftirther, that the use of such places by the 
Jews, was a departure from the law of Ood. First, God never 
ordered such places to be built; secondly, public worship and 
public teaching required ministers of religion ; and the Jews had 
only one tribe of such ministers ; and the members of that 
one tribe (Levi,) were settled in cities by themselves, and not 
dispersed among the nation at large, so as to be at hand in aU 
places to serve synagogues wherever there were any; (see Deut z. 
8, 9; Numb. xxzt. 2 — 8; Josh, zxi.) The Jews had only one 
place at a time for public worship and instruction ; at the first, the 
tabernacle, wherever that was, or the ark, for which it was bnilt ; 
and at last, the temple, at Jerusalem : and both these sanctuaries 
were formally dedicated, or consecrated ; and both alike accepted 
of God by the same wonderfdl manifestation of His divine fayoux 
and glorious presence. (Exod. xl. 34, 85; 1 Kings, viii. 10, 11; 
ix. 3.) And hence, the dispute between the Jews and the Sama- 
ritans, (John iT. 20,) '^ Ye say, that in Jerusalem is the place 
where men ought (i. e. publicly) to worship." But though the 
controversy was still conducted on the old basis, the practice, on 
the part of the Jews, had considerably changed. In Ps. IxziT. 8, 
ire indeed read, in the authorized irersion, of ** Synagogues f but 
the original vrord so translated there, is not so rendered by any 
ancient yersion, observes Dr. Prideaux, excppt that of Aquila ; nor 
is it so translated in the authorized version, in any other passage 
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in tfie Old Testament Sacred places of assembly are, no doubt, in- 
tended, but not necessarily for public worship, except before the tem- 
ple at Jerusalem was built The cities of the Levites, the schools 
(so called) of the prophets, as well as the residences of individual 
prophets, were, no doubts places of religious resort to pious 
persons, for various sacred purposes ; (see Gen. xxv. 22 ; Exod, 
xviii. 15 ; 1 Saml. ix. 6—9 ; x. 22 ; xxii. 9—16 : 2 Kings, ii. 3, 6 ; 
It. 22 — 25.) Besides this, all places that had ever been hallowed, 
either by an altar to the Lord, or the temporary presence of the 
ark, before the building of the temple, were, no doubt, held 
sacred ever after, though no longer used ; and these might have 
been called by the Psalmist, not Synagogues, in the later sense of 
that word, but " the Lord's places of assembly," or " the Lord's 
appaiiUed places ;" (in Ps. Ixxiv. 4. the same word is translated 
*' congregations.") Such sacred places were numerous in the Holy 
Land, (see Josh, xviii 1; 1 Saml. i. 3 ; vii. 15 — 17; xxiL 9, 10; 
Jad. XX. 26, 27 ; 2 Saml. vi. 15 — 17.) The Israelites were indeed 
not to be forgetful of God while in their own homes> (Deut vi.) 
bat fbr public uwrship they were to be distinguished from the 
heathen, who practised tbeir unholy rites every where, and were 
to have but one place at a time, (Deut xxi. 1 — 14;) there alone 
could they offer their sacrifices ; and to it they were commanded 
to go, as on all extraordinary occasions, (Deut xvii* 8 — ^13, &o.,) 
80 especially three times every year, (Exodus xxiii. 15—18.) 
Note also the peculiar phraseology in the petitions of Solomon, 
in his admirable dedicatory |nrayer, (l£ing3,viii. 22-^3,) "in 
this house,'* "towards this placeJ* Some modems, in their un- 
happy adTOcacy of non-confotmity to their own solemn engage- 
ments, have based an argument on the apparent departures from 
a divine appointment, which are recorded in ISam. vii. 5 — 17; 
andlKings, xviii. 19 — 38; but they might as well argue for a 
relasation of the eighth conmiaadmenty from Exodus xii. 36 ;* 
and of the sixth Gonomandment, from Numbers xxv. 8, &e«, yea, 
and of the seventh Commandment, from Hos. i, 2, 3, &c. 
We may not take it upon ourselves to decide, upon mere con- 



* Some superficial critics have joroposed to substitate, '* a«ft," fbr " &or- 
nxo,'* in the translation of Exod. iu. !^,— because the Hebrew there might 
mean either ; but this device will not hold in Exod. xii. 30 ; where the same 
word is used, but in that form of oox\|ugakion, which is called, " causative,** 
■nd most be translated " lent :" and for tnis reason, at all events, the trans- 
lition, ** borrow* is also right in Exod. iiL 22. 
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jectnre, why God either commanded, or prohibited any partieultf 
thing ; nor can it, in fact, at all be maintained, that God mast 
needs have had, what we would call, a fnotwe, for what He apr 
pointed; He can make any means answer any end; but it is 
juanifest that, by having only one place for public worhip, to 
which the people had so frequently to resort, which was always 
the seat of God*s high priest, the home also, no doubt, of the 
l^atest piety, and of all sacred learning, there was the greater 
prospect of unity, the less opportunity for being corrupted, and it 
so remarkably distinguished God's people, from their idolatrous 
heathen neighbours, by whom they were in constant danger of 
being seduced from their God; which, great diyergency was well 
calculated to prevent, if any thing could do it, short of direct 
divine interposition : God might on this account have appointed 
one safe asylum of true religion ; (but see 1 Kings ix. &— 9, 
John iv. 21.) We will only yet add on this head, that the name 
by which the Jews to this day call their Synagogues, is not found in 
the Bible (in Hebrew) ; and Jewish commentators do not under- 
stand Synagogues^ in Psalm Iz^v. 8. (Those who like and have 
access to it, may consult Jarchi in loco.) 

In order the better to understand the passage at the head of 
this article, we will state the practice of the Jews in their Syna- 
gogues, so far as the reading of the law and the prophets , is con- 
cerned. The Jews have divided the whole Pentateuch into tftj- 
fliree pretty equal portions, which they read consecutively, on the 
successive Sabbath-days, so as to read through the whole five 
books of Moses, once every year, on their Sabbath-days, apart 
from appointed lessons at different times. When the year has 
fifty- three weeks, (as their leap years, of which they have two in 
every five years, of thirteen lunar months each,) then only one 
of those portions is read every sabbath-day; in the common 
year, which consists of only twelve lunar months,* so many ap- 
pointed duplicate portions are read, on certain sabbath-days, that 



* The Jews are obliged to have recourse to such a disposition of years and 
months, in order to keep their months, and the feasts falling in tiiem, to 
■their appropriate seasons. (See Ezod. xxziv. 22 ; &c., &c.) The Moham- 
medans, who, like the Jews, have only lunar months, twelve to the year, but 
which are of course not equal to a solar year, and who have no way to har- 
monize their months with solar years, have their months and feasts shifting 
through all the seasons of the year : their great Lent month, Bamadanf 
fasting by day, and fisasting by night, falls equally, in summer and |n winter. 
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the whole Pentateuch is still read right through on the sabbath- 
days of the year. The portion read every sabbath-day is sub- 
divided into seven lessons, or sections ; to the reading of every 
one of which a person is ccUled up (to the raised and railed-in 
platfonn, in the middle of the synagogue, where the law is read, 
&e.,) every sabbath-day, thus requiring seven persons for the 
reading of the appointed portion of tbe law only. The modem 
practice of the Jews is, to have a kind of minister, who alone 
reads aloud, in Hebrew ; and the person called up only pronounces 
a benediction, both at the beginning, and the end of his section ; 
their ancient practice, according to Jewish records, was, that the 
person who was coiled up, or stood up, (Luke iv. 16.) to any 
section, read it himself \ and if he could, he also translated or 
paraphrased it into Chaldee ; and if he was not able to do that, 
then a minister, whose office it was, did it for him. When the 
portion of the law of Moses, appointed for the day, is finished, 
an eighth person is called up, to whom the last few verses, (not 
less than three,) are again repeated; after which the same person 
reads a lesson £rom the Prophets. The lessons from the Prophets 
are not read in order ; but, on the principle of our Gospel in the 
conununion service, they are selected to correspond, either to the 
section of the law which was read that day, or to the subject which 
happened to be particularly commemorated on that sabbath. The 
lessons from the Prophets, which must never consist of less than 
twenty-one verses, (to allow such a lesson to be divided into seven 
portions of not less than three verses in each, though it may be 
more,) are said to have been introduced into the service of Syna- 
gogue, during the persecution of Antiochus Epiphanes, b. o. 167 
--164, when those shorter lessons from the Prophets, (a remark- 
able over-ruling Providence this must have been, to bring the 
prophecies before the Jewish Church, in preparation for the com- 
ing Saviour,) were substituted for the law, which was prescribed. 
But ever since that time, those prophetic lessons have been 
retained, though afterwards the law began again to be read. 

When there was preaching; it took place after the reading of 
^e law, and the lesson from the prophets, was done ; and the 
preaching always was on the subject of the day, unless there 
were particular reasons for a deviation. On feast, and other 
days, the order was a little different from the one here given, 
but tbe principle was the same ; we have now, however, to do 
-with the " sabbath day.*' There is ample reason for believing, 
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that the Jews have ohoaged the lessons from the Pxophets, since 
the days of Christ : thus they lead both the 52nd and 54th chap- 
ters of Isaiah ; but that most wondeifbl chapter, whioh somes 
between these, the 58rd, whioh looks more like a page taken 
out of one of the gospels, than a prophecy, they noTer read as a 
lesson ; which fact, some ill-informed people misunderstanding, 
have thought and said, that the Jews had expunged that chapter 
firom the Bible altogether, which is not true. So again, the Jews 
read the 60th chapter of Isaiah as a lesson, and the latter part, 
also, of the 61st chapter in conjunction with the next chapter, bat 
leave out the first nine verses of the 61st chapter, from the be- 
ginning of which Christ took his text, applying it to himself, 
on the occasion now before us. It is not at aU unlikely, but the 
61st chapter of Isaiah was providentially the proper lesson for 
the day; and that the Lord Jesus, standing up, being called 
thereto, in ih» usual way, to read that lesson, read it, and then 
preached from it; for, be it remembered, that it is said, **And 
all bore him witness, and wondered at the gracious words which 
proceeded out of his mouth :" which certainly leads to the con- 
clusion, that we have only the purport of tbe divine sermon then 
preached, but not all of it. Let it also be remarked, that, *'when 
he opened the book," is only a rough translation, but not exact; 
the original might have been translated, '< the book being opened," 
or, " unrolled ;*' the hooks^ if we may so caU them, then, like 
the Pentateuch used in the public serrice of the Synagogue an 
this day, having been written in columns, on long strips of 
parchment, of convenient breadth, many hides, properly cut, 
being sewn together; the two extreme ends being fastened to 
two wooden rollers, and the whole roUed up, part on one, and 
part on the other, so that the portion which was to be read, in 
any part of the roll, might be at once before the reader on rolling 
back either roller a little, with so much of the roll on the two 
rollers respectively, as just to expose the part wanted ; and this is 
the idea conveyed in the original of our text To this day the 
Jews prepare, by rolling up their parchment rolls so, before they 
are used in the service, that no rolling may be necessary to find 
the passage wanted, when it is to be read in the public service. 
And thus the roU on which, either the prophet Isaiah was, or one 
on which the lessons from the Prophets only were written, having 
been properly prepared beforehand ; that is, whatever extended of 
the roll to either side of the proper lesson, being rolled up on the 
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two rollers respectively, and the, so called, book, being thus pnt 
before him, (not necessarily, as it is in English, "delirered unto 
bim,** and being unrolled, he found the proper lesson as usaal, 
and read it off, ' and afterwards preached on it, as a text At 
the same time, we are not concerned particularly to contend for 
this view, though it seems so natural. 

We needs must say something about the discrepancy which 
occurs between Luke iv. 18, 19, and Isaiah Izi 1-^ ; though 
sach a subject cannot be eonyenienUy, nor at all satisfactorily, 
treated, without using the original languages of the Sacred 
Scripture, which we cannot expect our readers to be acquainted 
with. We shall therefore say little on this subject here ; and at 
the same time refer the reader to what we said on quotations 
in our former article, '' Ihspibatiov and Biyslatiov." 

The Old Testament seems to have been well known in the 
time of Christ, (see Bom. xri. 26.) one, at least, of the transla- 
tions then extant, was in Greek, and is designated, the Septuagint, 
whidi we still possess. That of Daniel alone, now found in the 
Septuagint, is not the original Septuagint translation of that 
Prophet; and we learn from St Jerome, that the doctors of the 
Church, finding the Septuagint translation of Daniel very imper- 
fect, though it is quoted by the earliest Holy Fathers of the 
Church, rejected it, when they had the superior translation of 
Theodotlon, of the'second century, to substitute in its stead. In 
the New Testament, the quotations are made sometimes firom this 
Septuagint translation ; sometimes they are a more exact trans^ 
lation of the original Hebrew; and sometimes they seem to vary 
from both. (See our last Article.) In the passage in St Luke 
before us, which, with some exceptions — and the whole of v. 19 
wanting — is a transcript from the Septuagint, it seems to us the 
most satisfactory Tiew, to assume, that the Lord, in reading from 
Isaiah Ixi. purposely added, from memory, in reading, or else 
introduced in his exposition, part of Isaiah xlii. 7 ; and the 
learned reader would have no difficulty in recognizing in St Luke, 
a pretty fair translation of the two passages (in Hebrew) combined. 
And if, as is reason to believe, " in the Prophet Isaiah," be the 
proper reading in Mark i. 2, a similar principle would there be 
proceeded upon. The reader of a transkaion of the Bible must 
never forget that he is only reading a translation, and, in com- 
paring quotations in the New Testament from the old, often a 
whole complication of translations, on which no criticism what* 
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ever can be fonuded.* That which may be no diffictilty at hll 
to the learned, seems often an insnnnouhtable obstacle to the 
unlearned. (See 2 Pet. iii. 16.) Let the unlearned Christun 
then thank God, that He has appointed a Church, as a resting 
place, at least, for the unlearned; and let the English Church- 
man especially, thank God, for having cast his lot in a Choreh 
which has ever abounded with the most learned Divines, wbo 
may rather be trusted than the infidel, or the heretic, who would 
base his sophistry, on a pretended improved translation of an 
original text Our Church has men within her pale, it is a great, 
a glorious boast, who understand the original languages of the 
Sacred Scriptures, better than all the infidels and heretics in the 
world. If you then, our less learned friends, find things in the 
Sacred Scriptures which you do not understand, be not perplexed; 
and always think, there are others in your Church who do 
understand them; and you have that warrant of God's word, 
which you can understand, that you may trust the Church : ( 1 Tim. 
iii. 15.) and in this you will be the more confirmed, if yon atten- 
tively read, or rather study, what we have still to say on oar 

subject. 

(To be continued,) 



GOING TO BOM£. 

The Rev. R. D. Winslow, was a devoted clergyman of the 
American Church. Towards the close of last year, he was called 
by Almighty God to render an account of his stewardship ; and 
departed this life in the flower of his age. His funeral sermon 
was preached by his uncle, the Bishop of New Jersey. This 
admirable Prelate has added in a note to the sermon, an account 
of a remarkable passage in Mr. Winlow's life, which we here 
transcribe for the edification of our readers. 

Mr. Winslow was a catholic Churchman, in equal contradistinc- 
tion to the Papist and the Puritan. He liad acquainted himself 
with both. It was the catholic ststex, saving him, in Christ, 
from eitfier error, in which he lived, and in which he died ; and 



* We hope we need not caution oar readers againvt the imposture, for it 
is nothing else, of those who prate about the " right of private judgment in the 
interpretation of Sacred Scripture;" every honest, unlearned man will readily 
Ackuuwledge that he does not understand all which he reads in the Saaed 
Scriptures. ' ' 
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ol whose traisiing he approved himself, through grace, sobeauti- 
M a specimen. Few men have had experience so critical of the 
dangerous influence of Popery. Never has there been exhibited 
I dearer demonstration than in his case, of the effectual resi8> 
tiQce of TBI OATBOLio BT8TBH to its most Winning blandishments. 
A piece of private history, as intereating as it is instructive, will 
perfectly esiablish, while it well illustrates this statement 

It was dhring his residence at the University, that the Bomish 
eimvent a£ Charlestown vras destroyed, by an outrageous act of 
lawless violence. Winslow was a young man, not only of an en- 
thusiastic, but of a highly excitable temperament He felt most 
strongly the indignation which that deed enkindled in every gen- 
erous breast What he felt deeply, he was wont to express 
warmly. In some such way, his fi^elings were enlisted on the 
side of Bome. A young man of " mark and likelihood," his case 
attracted the notice of the clergy of that communion, in Boston. 
One thing led to another, until he found himself admitted to, 
what seemed, their fullest confidence. Books were put into his 
hands. The enticing arts, which none know better how to use, 
were sedulously applied. His very position, as a leader amcmg 
the young Churchmen of the University, when neither his years 
nor his acquirements had enabled him to know — ^much less to 
give — a reason of the hope that was in him, increased his expo- 
sure. With just enough acquaintance with the Church to feel a 
reverence for antiquity, and a disposition to be governed by au- 
thority, he had made but little progress in that search of Holy 
Scripture, and of ancient authors, by which alone the Christian 
can be guarded against the countless forms of error — ^more dan- 
gerous, in proportion as they seem the more to assimulate them- 
selves to truth. The result of such a state of things was naturaK 
and obvious. A young man of less than twenty, his spirit all 
alive to classical and chivalrous associations, thrown off his guard 
by the stirring up of all his deepest impulses, thinking himself to 
be somewhat, as a Churchman, in close and constant conference 
with a Bomi^ Bishop and his Priests ! Who could hesitate as 
to the issue ? Of all this I was in perfect ignorance ; when I 
received from him the following letter : — 

'' Harvard UniversUy, Feb. US, 1835. 

"Mj dear Uncle, — ^The contents of the following letter will 
ondbubtedly give you both surprise and pain; but duty tomyself, 
to you, and to God, compel me to make this disclosure. The 
only thing for which I lament is, that I did not write you my 
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doabts 8nd difficuUies six weeks Bgo ; and then I might have 
been rescued from what you will condder a great error. — To be 
brief, ImnaUhut converted ta the faith of ihe Roman C4xthoUe 
Church; and, unless I am to be reolaimed, I must in the coarse 
of a few weeks openly, join hei communion. My affections, my 
sympathies, are all with the Protestant Episcopal Church ; bat 
my judgment is almost convinced that she is in a state of schism. 
But you will naturally enough inquire, how did this come about? 
Ever since the destruction of the convent at Charlestown, my 
attention has been directed to the faith of the [Boman] Catholic 
Church. I have perused the works of several of her best cham- 
pions ; and have had long conversations with Bishop Fenwick, 
of Boston, and another Boman Catholic Clergyman. Not that I 
would give you to understand that my investigations have been 
of an ex parte nature ; I have also studied the ablest Protestant 
authors : and yet, the result is, that I am nearly if not quite con- 
vinced that the Church of Borne is the only Church of Christ 

** It is not my design, in writing these lines, to enter into a AiU 
relation of the various reasons which have led me to such con- 
clusions : suffice it to say, that my present views seem to my 
mind to be the Church theory of our own Church, canned out to 
its legitimate result I have always believed that Christ is not 
divided — that there should be but one fold, as there is one Shep- 
herd — ^that our Lord has promised to be with His visible Chureh, 
to the end of the world — that His Church should be guided into 
all truth, and b6 the pillar and ground of the truth, because He 
was to be with it all day 8. Now these are truths, as I huitobly think, 
which are so firmly founded in Scripture, antiquity, reason, and 
common sense, that they cannot be overthrown. But if these 
views be true, the Church of Bome, as it appears to me, is the 
only true Church. Where was our Church, before the (so called) 
Beformation ? Did she not separate from the Catholic Chureh 
at that time? If she be the true Church, then Christ deserted 
His Church, and was false to his promise of being with her otf 
days. There certainly cannot be two true Churches so at variance 
as Bome and England. If Bome be right, England must be 
wrong. If Bome be wrong, then our views of the Church must 
be erroneous. Such is my dilemma. — ^And I cannot see any bet- 
ter alternative than that of returning to the Mother Churdi. 

No Dissenter can possibly meet my objections.— ^hurehmeOi 
and Churchmen alone, can understand my peculiar difficulties. 1 
would therefore beg of yon, my dear uncle, if you should hate 
time, to recommend any work which will meet my ease ; and nh^ 
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give me any light, by which I may consoientiously remain in the 
Protestant Episcopal Chnrch — a Ghorch which I have so mnch 
lOTed and honoured. Excuse kny trobhlhig you with this letter, 
it is no less painful to me than it can proye to you. But it is 
my duty, and duty must be done. 

** Very aflSactionately yours, 

"BsHJAMiN Davis Wivslow." 
In a moment, I saw his position. I saw that to refer him to 
books, while Jesuit expositors had his confldenoe, was yain. I 
I saw thai he was not accessible to reason. I saw that to remain 
ftt Gsmbcidge was to rush, and Aat at on6e, into the gulf that 
yawned for him. The image that pdssessed my mind at once, 
and haunted it by day and night, for weeks and months, and has 
not yet lost all its viyidness, was the poor bird, charmed by the 
ntde-snake, and shooting with a desperate impulse into his san- 
gainaiyjaws. I resolved, if there was help in God, to save him; 
tad by tiie help of Ood, I did. I wrote to him briefly, but per^ 
emptorily, to come at once to me — that the subject was of the 
Qtmost moment — ^that no correspondence at a distance could 
meet its requirements — ^that it called for time and thought, and 
cueAil study of authorities, without the bias of an overruling 
influence on either side — ^that Burlington was a calm, sequestered 
place, — that my books were at his service — that he should inves* 
dgate the subject thoroughly — that he should follow implicitly, 
wherever that investigation, guided by the Holy One, should lead 
—if it be to Borne, he should go— if, convinced himself,' he could 
convince me, I would go with him — if conviction failed, his place 
vas where the providence of God had set him. I used no word 
of argument, and I referred to no authority against the Bomish 
claim ; for I felt sure, that they who had so far secured him^ 
would have access to my letters. I told him to go at once to the 
President — to say that I had need of him ; and that he must 
rely on my character that the occasion was sufficient, without a 
statement of the reasons. — ^He went to the President At first, 
he refused permission. Then he sent for him, and told him that, 
on further consideration, he felt assured my reasons must be 
good ; and granted leave of absence. As I had antidpated, so it 
was. My letter was shewn to his seducers. Every argument 
that Bomish craft could suggest was used, to prevent, or to delay, 
his coming. One of them was going on soon, and would accom- 
pany him. If he went he must take letters to the communion 
in Philadelphia. At least, he must take books. But it was all 
in vain. The principle of loyalty was in liim more strongly than 



in any man I ever knew ; and knowing that hU allegianoe was ta 
me, to me he came. 

• NeTer shall I foiget tiia day of his arrival, nor the peenliatf ex- 
pression with whieh he came to me* I saw that he was wrought 
up to the highest pitch, and that the first thing for him was to 
rest Day after day he sought to engage me in the topic, and day 
after day I avoided it At last when he hecame solicitous to hear 
my views, I told him, no ; he was to make out his own ease. I 
gave him then, on a small slip of papei^— I have it now-*-a single 
point * in the great controversy hetween the Truth and Borne ; 
and told him to go into,' my lihrary, and satisfy himself; when 
that was mastered, he should have the next He spent five weeks 
with me. I never dictated to him even the shadow of an opinion. 
He traced the truth up to its first foundations. He looked for 
Popery in Holy Scripture and ancient authors ; and it was not 
Ihere. He perfectly satisfied himself that the claims of Borne 
were arrogant and unfounded. He settled perfectly in the con- 
viction, that the Church of his choice was a true and living 
hranch of the Catholic Church of Christ And he went forward, 
from that moment, increasing in wisdom and in stature, throngb 
the grace of her conmiunion ; and growing in knowledge and in 
virtue, hy the wholesome nutriment of her divine instructions. 
Never did he cease to rejoice, that Hb had taken him firom the 
mire and clay, and set his feet upon a rook, and ordered U& 
goings. Never did he speak of that eventfhl moment of his life, 
hut with devoutest gratitude to HiMj who had delivered him from 
the snare of the fowler. 

I have put this narative here, as part of the true history of the 
lamented suhject of this memoir, on the one hand, that it may 
correct their error who underrate the dangerous attractions of the 
Church of Bome ; and on the othcar, that it may prove their 
calumny who coimect the teachings of the Catholic Church of 
Christ with the corruptions of the Papal schism. Multitudes lie 
within the reach of the danger which Winslow was beset The 
searching spirit of inquiry into old foundations, which is now 
abroad, if rudely checked, or wrongly guided, infinitely increases 
their danger. Meanwhile, Bome lies her wily wait Is he one 
for whom Antiquity presents its just attractions ? Bome i» ready 



• It was this :~Thb Papal Scpebmact;— 1. Can the primacy of Peter 
in authority and power be established ? 2. If established, can it be shewn 
that it was to be transmitted? 3. If desij^ud to be transmitted, can it be 
proved to appertain to the Bishop of Borne? The appeal to be, 1, to Scrip- 
ture ; 2, to ancient authors. 
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with her daims to primitive antiquity. Is Unity relied on? 
Rome presents her claim to \ perfect unity. Are the associations 
of taste, and the sympathies of nature, and the refinements of art, 
sedactiTe f Borne is skilftil to combine them all, and make them 
most sedncing. Now, false and groundless as the pretensions 
are to atitiquity and nnity, on her part; and ineffectual as is her 
utmost use of all " appliances and means to boot,** to hide the 
mass of error and corruption which festers at her heart, it is not 
the bare denial of her claims, far less vituperation and abuse, 
that will restrain tho tide, when once it strongly sets towards 
Bome. Unless there be the unquestionable argument of Holy 
Seriptore, as interpreted by the consent of ancient authors, her 
pretensions will prevail : and unless there be a system, palpable, 

|. that men can grasp it; venerable, that men may reverence it; 

'■ affectionate, that men will feel it, and respond to it) and sympa- 
thize with it ; the well compacted, well drilled, well directed, 
Bomish system — ^hollow, as it is, at heart, and hateful — ^will get 
the advantage. Man's heart is warm, and cannot live with cold 
abstractions. Man's heart is social, and will not dwell alone. 
Han's nature is dependent, and must lean on something. Man's 
Qatore is religious, and must look up to that on which it leans. 
The system wbich meets these necessities of our condition 
viil be the prevailing system. Bome would prevail, could 
it be shewn that Bome alone could meet them. It is in- 
cmnbent on us, then, to shew — ^which Is the truth — that men 
may have them all, without a pilgrimage to Bome : nay, that 

I there they will not find them. — Hence the Catholic system ; " its 

f services, its frequent communions, its weekly fasts, its holy anni- 
versaries ;" '' an attempt to realize heaven upon earth, to make 
God all in all, to bind them together by the ties of Christian 
brotherhood, to promote those tempers of (Childlike submission, 
and humility, and unselfishness, which no believer in divine Bevela- 
tion doubts to be the distinctive feature iu the Evangelical char- 
acter." Hence the duty, incumbent on the Church, to develop 
her fall system ; that it may meet, to the full, the natural wants 
of men. 

But I must check myself; I have entered on a theme to, fill a 
volmne. Enough, if what I have rather hinted at than said, 
shall move Churchmen to a better estimate of the high privileges 
which they enjoy, as " fellow-citiBens with the saints, and of the 
household of God." 

" Fortunati, sua si bona norint" 
Enough, if I shall arrest but one, whose face is turned towards 



that " city of shadows " and whose " feet" now ** stumble upon 
the dark mountains ;" and lead him, by the example of the sainted 
Winslow, to the light, and peace, and steadfast trust, of that tree 
city " which hath foundations," the type and pledge, on earth, of 
" that great city, the holy Jerusalem," into which '* there shfill in 
no wise enter^' ''any thing that defileth, neither whatsoever woric- 
eth abomination, or maketh a lie." 

" Mother of cities ! o'er thy head 

Bright Peace, with healing wings outspread, 

For evermore shall dwell : 
Let me, blest seat ! my name behold 
Among thy citizens enrolled, 

And bid the world farewell !" 

THE CHURCH BEFORE THE REFORMATION. 

BT THE BBV. W. GBBSLET. 

The Churoh of England was founded in the first age of the 
Christian era — as some suppose by St Paul, or one of the Apostles; 
from which time down to the present it has formed a branch of 
the Church catholic, or universal ; has held the same creeds, en- 
joyed the same sacraments, and maintained the succession of its 
ministers imbroken. During its course it has gone through many 
persecutions, depressions, and revivals, and seen many conrop- 
tions and reformations. At an early period the Pelagian heresy 
widely infected the Churoh of England; but a reformation was 
effected through the instrumentality of SL Germain, a Gallican 
bishop. In the fifth century the Christians were driven from the 
fairest portion of England by the heathen Saxons, who were 
themselves converted to the faith by St. Angustin ; and, in conrse 
of time, became united in one flourishing Church with their British 
brethren. Another terrible persecution was brought upon the 
Church by the Danes, who destroyed her establishments and 
weU-uigh banished learning and civilisation fh>m the land. From 
this miserable state the Church was raised by the exeitions of the 
great and wise Alfred, and regained her ascendency over the mixed 
races who inhabited England. But the continued wars and 
troubles of the times greatly weakened the Church ; and England, 
in common with the other nations of Europe, which during tbe 
same period were equally barbarised by the invasions of heathen 
tribes, gradually lapsed more and more into the superstition and 
errors which ch^facterised the middle ages. Not that "the 
dark ages," as they have been termed, were of that impenetrable 
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Uadoiess with whioh oertain modem historians have been pleased 
to inyest them; for in the yroHi times the flame of learning still 
burned, ihioagh with a feeble ray; and we have ample evidence that 
tbe pore faith of genuine Christianity, little corrapted with the 
alloy of superstition, lived in many pious hearts. StiU, the days 
were dark and lowering ; and we can attribute it only to the special, 
providence of God, and the instrumentality of the Church, tiiat 
the Christian faith was preserved^ 

The Norman conquest was a new era in the history of the na- 
tion. By this time the pope of Bome had begun to exercise 
a poweiitd influence in Christendom, which, in the difi'erent 
contests waged between rival princes, or between princes and 
their subjects, each party was anxious to conciliate; and, lor 
this purpose, was often willing to concede claims to a power which 
thus went on increasing to a monstrous extent. William the 
Conqueror, an unscrupulous politician, availed himself of the 
authority of the pope to prop his doubtful title, and drive out the 
ancient English clergy who occupied posts of honour or emolu- 
ment They were succeeded by a host of foreign ecclesiastics, 
who had tbeir castles and retainers, and lived more like military 
chiefs and barons than as Christian bishops. A vigorous prince 
like William was able to avail himself of the power of the Boman 
pontiff to effect his purposes ; but his less able successors be- 
came, in their turn, the instruments of the pope's aggrandise- 
ment The great principle of popery, — that the Boman pontiff 
is universal bishop, and paramount over every other diocese, — ^was 
conceded in the reign of Henry I. by William of Corboil, then 
archbishop of Canterbury, who, in the vain hope to strengthen 
himself, accepted the office of legate to the pope— an office which 
the aspiring prelate soon transferred into other hands; thus 
establishing i^ Church-officer superior to the archbishop, through 
whom he soon usurped the power of convening and presiding 
over synods and councils ; and so destroyed for a time the inde- 
pendence of the English Church. Another principal source of 
the influence of the pope was the rage for] building monasteries, 
which arose, soon after the conquest, amongst the Norman barons. 
These monasteries became independent of the bishops in whose 
dioceses they were established, and subject only to the authority 
of the pope: thus being, in point of fact, places of schismatical 
worship. It was in the time of King John that the power of the 
pope attained in England its highest pitch of extravagance* 
During the reign of that weak and vicious monarch the whole of 
England was placed under an interdict; that is, all the chiuches in 



the laiid were thatop^ and the cndinaiioee ofzeligiim dieooiitiiiaed; 
tJtMjn wore ded|^iied of their omemento; Ihe bellt zemoTed ftom 
the steeples ; no religioas rite wbb administred, ezoept biq^tlam 
to new-bom babes ; and the dead, refused interment fin eonse^ 
crated enclosnres, were buried in ditohes or eonunon ground. 
All this continued for foor years, by the order of a foreign bishop. 
The king himself was excommnnieated, and his dominions giren 
io the king of France. Nor was the interdict taken off, nor the 
exeommnnication remoTed, nntil John resigned his kingdom into 
the hands of the pope, and had agreed to hold it thenceforth as 
feudatory to the Ohnrch of Borne, paying a thousand marks 
annually to the pope by way of acknowledgment It should be 
remembered, howerer, that such monstrous usupations as these 
were acquiesced in only by weak kings, or ambitious prelates for 
their own private interests, and were neyer sanctioned by the 
English Church or nation.* 

A reader of the history of the middle ages is, at the first view, 
at a loss to account for the extravagant pretensions of the Church 
of Bome, and still more for the tameness with which they were 
submitted to by successive monarchs. Wq are accustomed, 
perhaps, too much to regard the Church of Borne as a mere mass 
of corruption and usurped authority. But it is not likely that 
the pope should have arrived at such a height of authority as to 
depose kings and bishops, and wield the whole power of Chris- 
tendom, unless some moral influence had been present beyond 
what appears on the mere surface. The secret was, thai the 
Church possessed in a great mecuure the affection of the people. It 
had in each country the mass of the community as its devoted 
adherents; and the cause of their devotion was, that they derived 
from it a degree of protection and benefit which was not in their 
temporal rulers. The fabric of ecclesiastical power, notwith- 
standing the un-catholio appendage of papal supremacy erected 
over the western division, was, in truth, the real Church 
of Christ, however debased and corrupted. It still spread its 
shadow over the nations like a mighty tree, and the fowls of the 
air lodged in its branches. Though its tnmk was greatly decayed, 
its corruption had been so gradual, that no generation discerned 
how different it had become fhmi the Church of the Apostles. It 
still retained not only the general outward form, but also the 
creeds and sacraments of primitive times : and men perceived 
not that these had been crusted over with a mass of dross. Nay, 

* See Wordsworth's Ecclesiastical Biography, voL L p. 33. 
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It 8tQl was, in reality, ihe eentra of relif^on. WhatsoeT6r know*- 
ledge existed of a fdtare state of being, of heaven and hell, and 
etemitf ; irhatsoeTer warning againsi sin was addressed to the 
consciences of men ; whatsoever impulse was given to holiness 
and devotion — these were still derived from the Church. The 
Chnrch was also the centre of charity. All that were troubled, 
and broken-hearted, and wearied with the din of the world, found 
an asylum in her anns. Her convents ftimished, in the name of God, 
food to the hungry, shelter to the afflicted, and rest to the weary. The 
warrior and the politician refreshed their world-worn spirit within 
her cloisters; and the husbandman preferred the sway of the 
peaceful monks to that of the rude baron, who forced him from 
his home, and compelled him to fight in quairels with which he 
had no concern. In short, corrupt as she was, the Church was 
stiU superior, infinitely superior, to the world. Whatever was 
reverent and pious was within her. She was the instructor and 
enlightener of the nations, so far as they had any light or instruc- 
tion. No wonder that not only was she beloved by the poor and 
humble, but that the best of men then living, and men of 
practical wisdom no whit inferior to that of our own days, seeing 
in the world no better spiritual instructor or guide, were her 
zealous and devoted adherents. No wonder that the Churchy 
thus based on the affections of the people, and supported by the 
zeal and talent of the wisest and best men of the age, should 
have exercised the vast authority which we have seen. 

The history of the times will teach us, that often her most 
extravagant claims were founded on a basis of real justice. We 
are astonished that an Italian bishop should have the presump- 
tion to claim, or the power to exercise, a veto on the appointment 
of all the bishops in Christendom. But when we learn that 
William Bufns, during almost the whole of his reign, appropri- 
ated to himself the revenues of each bishopric which became 
vacant, and kept the offices themselves suspended, and that such 
was no uncommon practice amongst the monarchs of Europe, — 
we are the less surprised that, in the reign of his successor, the 
force of public opinion in his favour enabled the pope to gain 
the right of investure. But for his interference, the Church would 
have speedUy been deprived of her bishops altogether. Such is 
but a specimen of the mode in which the Church of Borne took 
under protection, nations ground down by the rapacity of cruel 
masters. <* The good father of Christendom" was a protector ta 
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the peo^e against the iron sway of their lings and nobles \ and 
so established a moral inflaence, whidh, thongh capable of effect- 
ing much real good, yet in the hands of unprincipled pontiffs, 
was too often exercised for the worst and itaost ambitions pur- 
poses. 

Amidst the torbnlence and ignorance of the middle ages, it is 
not to be wondered at that gross doctrinal errors should haTe 
crept into the Gharch. We cannot be too thankful to Al- 
mighty God that we live in an age in which scriptural 
truth is more fully known. At the same time, we should 
do well to recognise the inscrutable providence of God where- 
by, amidst the general darkness, He preserved the truth entire ; 
and to consider how the Church itself, corrupt as it was, 
proved the means of securing the blessed treasure. The veiy 
infallibility of the pope, monstrous as we believe the claim, was 
the obvious means of maintaining the creeds and sacraments, 
and general framework, of the Christian Church entire ; while 
in the cells of her monasteries, whatever may have been their 
corruption, God provided that copies of the word of life should 
be continually transcribed and preserved; which, in His ap- 
pointed time, were destined to aid in the reformation of tbe 
Church. 

The annals of the reformation of the sixteenth century are 
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the history of the mode in which, by a variety of instruments, 
and through an infinite number of concurrent means, God so 
arranged, that, in the general awakenment ot learning and 
civilisation, man's self-willed spirit might be restrained within 
some bounds, and the Churcb, whose lamp bad burnt but feebly, 
though it 'still had burnt, during ages of darkness, might, in a 
Informed and purified condition, shed the rays of its divine light 
over the awakened energies of the human mind. — Forest ofArden. 



HISTOBICAL ACCOUNT OF IMPOBTANT PLACES MEN- 
TIONED IN HOLY SOBIPTUKE, 

Aceldama. — ^This word signifies ** The field of blood," and is 
the name of a small tract of land lying South of Jerusalem, 
which the Jewish Priests purchased with the thirty pieees of 
silver, which Judas had received as the price of our Saviours 
blood, (Matt xxvi. 8; Acts i. 19.) Believing, or pretending to 
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beliere that it was not lawfdl to put Ihis money to sacred uses, 
because it was the price of blood, they Thought with it the Potter's 
field, to be a burying place for strangers, or foreigners. Stran- 
gers are frequently mentioned in the laws of Moses, who specified 
two different descriptions of them, yiz : — 1. Those who had no 
home, whether Israelites or Foreigners ; and — 2, Those who 
were strangers generally, and held no land or property, though 
they might have bought houses. The latter class is that for 
which this burial place seems to have been provided. After the 
sabjection of Jerusalem to the Roman yoke, that city would be 
more than ever the resort of Gentile Strangers, and hence the 
necessity for increased means of Sepulchre. 

Helena, the mother of Gonstantine, had part of the field covered 
in, for the purpose of receiving the dead, and it was formerly 
thought that such was the destructive power of ihe earth over 
flesh, that the bodies were consumed in two or three days. It is 
now used as the sepulchre of the Armenians, who have a magni- 
ficent convent on Mount Zion. 

Alexahdria.^ — ^A celebrated City in Egypt, situated between 
the Mediterranean Sea and the Lake Mareotis. It was founded 
by Alexander the Great, about b. o. 332, and was first colonized 
by Greeks and Jews. No situation could be better adapted fbr the 
metropolis of the world than Alexandria, and this was doubtless 
the great object of its founder. It rose rapidly as a commereial 
eity^ being the centra of intoroonrse between the east and west, 
and in course of time became soareely inferior to Borne itself. 
The ancient city, according to Pliny, was about fifteen miles 
round, or about half the size of London, and contained a popu- 
laticn of 800,000 free oitisens, and an equal number of slaves. 
From the gate of the sea ran one magnificent street, 2000 feet 
hroadj-tbrough the entire • length of the city, one end displaying 
a noble view of the sea, and the other, of the Mareotic Lake. 
Another street of equal width crossed this at right angles, in a 
square nearly two miles in circumference* Thus the whole City 
appears to hate been divided into two streets intersecting each 
other. 

Upon the death of Alexander, who was buried in his new city, 
Aleiandria became the loyal capital of Egypt under the Ptolemies, 
andcDse to its highest splendour. During the reign of the first 
three piixuiea of this name its glory was at .the highest. It wad 
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irequented by the moat. celebrated philosophers fieom the east, u 
well as from Greece aad Bome; sad men emioent in every 
(lepiurtment of knowledge were foand within its wsUs. Ptolemi 
Soter, the first of that line of kings, formed the Kusenm and 
Jibrary, and several other splendid works, which after his death 
were completed by his son Philadelphus. 

At the death of Cleopatra, b. o. 26, Alexandria passed into the 
hands of the Bomans, nnder whom it beeame the theatre of 
several memorable events. At length, after ei^joying the highest 
fame for upwards of a thousand years, it was conquered by the 
army of the Caliph Omar, a. d. 646. Such was its greatness 
that the victors themselves were amazed at the extent of their 
prize. Amron, the general of Omar, writing to his master, said, 
« I have taken the great city of the west: it is impossible for me 
to reckon up the variety of its riches and beauty; I shall content 
myself with observing that it contains 4000 palaces, 4000 baths, 
4(X) theatres, or other places of amusement, 12000 shops for the 
sale of vegetable goods, and 40,000 tributary Jews." 

With this event the sun of Alexandria may be said to have set 
Hie weight of the Mahometan superstition settled over it, aad 
although the genius and resources of such a city would not at 
once be destroyed, it continued to decay, until in the fifteenth 
century, when the discovery of the passage by the Cape of Good 
Hope, gave the last impetus to its fall, by diverting into another 
jphannel the trade which had been its support At this day, 
Alexandria, like most eastern cities, presents a mixed spectacle 
of ruin and wretohedness— of fallen greatness and enslaved ha- 
iiian beings. 

The Gospel was introduced into Alexandria by the Evangelist 
St. Mark, who suffered martyrdom here a. d. 68. The Jewish 
and Christian schools in Alexandria, were long held in the high* 
est esteem. The latter, besides producing many eloquent preach- 
ers, paid much attention to the multiplication of copies of the 
sacred writings. A very valuable copy, well known as the Alex* 
andrian MS. is in the British Museum. For many years Chris- 
tianity continued to flourish in this city, but at length it beeame 
^he source, and for a long period the stronghold, of the Arian 
Jieresy. In the year 296 ▲. d. this city gave birth to the eminent 
Father Saint Athanasius. It should, likewise, not be forgotten 
that here was also the birth place of ApoUos. Acta xTiii. 24. 
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Airfiocii*— in Syria; wm fbrnerly oaUed Biblath. It iti 
mentloiied in the book of Sffatsoltbees, and in tiielfew Testament; 
Imt Biblatfi, or fiiblatiha, is named in Nnmbers zcdv. 11 ; 
3 KoigB, iziiL 38; zxv. 6^ 20, 21 ; Jer. zixir. 6; lii. 9, 10, 26, 
27; It wis not known by the name of Antloeh, til] after the 
reign of Sileacas NioanM, who bnili it on Ae site of the ancient 
Biblalfa, aild called it Antioeh in honour of hSs fitther, Antiochas, 
B. 0. 301. Beinf eentrallj situated it beeame the seat of empire 
of the Syrian kingft, andalterwardsof the Rdman governors of 
Hie eastem piiorineefl. Therd also the disei^^les of Jestis Christ 
ifere first oalled Christians, It became a missionary station, and 
fiom hence many were seiit forth to plant the Church. Strabo 
describes Antioeh as being not much inferior in power and dig- 
nity to Sdenda, or Alezanadria. Josephns calls it the third city 
of the Boman provinces. It was long indeed the most powerM 
eity of the east, and was famous among the J^ws for the "jt» 
cmtefu," or right of citizenship, which had been^ven to them 
hj Seleacns. These privileges contributed to render Antioeh so 
desirable to the Christians, who were everywhere considered as » 
sect of the Jews, since here they could perfbrra their worship in 
their own waywithout fear of molestation. This also may help 
to account for tbe importance attached by the apostles to the 
introdnetion of the Oospel into Antioeh; and for &e interest 
taken by them in its promotion and extension in a city eo distant 
from Jerusalem. The account of tbe first planting of the Gospel 
heie is recorded in Acts zi. 19-^27. It appears that the disciples 
who had been scattered abroad upon the persecution of Stephen, 
went everywhere preaching the word. They however o(mfined 
their preaching to the Jews only, but hearing at length that the 
door of faith had been opened to the Gentiles also, through the 
miidstry of St Peter, they relaxed the strictness of their rule and 
began to preach to them likewise. The effect was that a great 
many believers were immediately added to the Church. So large 
a number of converts would of course require to be organized ; 
ind as there was a prospect of their being safe ttbta persecution, 
by Uie law of their citizenship, it was the object of the coUege of 
Apostles at Jerusalem, to complete the work just begun, by imme- 
diately placing a bishop there, who should build up the rising 
Ghorch to a full state of efficiency : and accordingly we read that 
Nrhen tidings of these things came to the Church that was in 
Jerosalem, they sent forth Barnabas that he should go as far as 
Antioeh. So great was the work there going on. that the aid of 
•aother Apostle was called in, abd Barnabas departed to Tarsus, 
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to seek Saul, and when he had found him he brought him to 
AutioGh. Here both the Apostles continued for upwards of a 
year, superintendijug the founding of the Church, and perfoiming 
those functions, such as ordination and confirmation, which tbe 
priests and deacons could not do. 

In the year a. d. 46, Evodius was consecrated first bishop of 
Antioch : he was succeeded by St. Ignatius, and a long line of 
illustrious prelates. It eventually became a Patriarchate, con- 
taining 203 bishoprics. A famous council of upwards of seventy 
bishops was held here, a. d. 270, against the heresy of Theodotas 
and Artemon, who taught that our Lord Jesus Christ was not 
Ood but mere man. Antioch was the scene of severe persecu- 
tions in the reign of Hadrian and Diocletian, but it stood the trial J 
bravely, and famished its quota of blessed martyrs and confes- | 
sors, of whom Ignatius led the way, being exposed to wild beasts 
and devoured in the amphitheatre of Borne, a. d. 107. 

Antioch was almost square, had many gates, was adorned with 
fine fountains, and possessed great fertility of soil and opulence 
of commerce. The Emperors Vespasian, Titus, and others, 
granted considerable privileges to Antioch, but it has also been 
exposed to great calamities and revolutions. Between the years 
115 and 528, it was visited by no less than seven earthquakes. 
In 529 Justinian repaired it and called it Theopolis, or the City 
of God. Corshoes, king of Persia, took it a, d. 540, massacred the 
inhabitants and burned it. Justinian ordered itto be rebniltin 552. 
Corshoes took it a second time in 574, in the reign of Justin, and 
destroyed its walls. In 588 it suffered a dreadful earthquake, in 
which above 60,000 persons perished. It was again rebuilt, and 
again it was exposed to new calamities. The Saracens took it 
A. D. 638 ; Nicephorus Phoeas retook it a. d. 966. Godfrey of 
Bulloigne, when engaged in the conquest of the Holy Land, be- 
sieged it A. D. 1097. The siege was long and bloody, but at 
length the Christiana obtained possession, on Thursday, June 3rd, 
A. D. 1098. In 1268 it was taken by tbe Sultan of Egypt, who ut- 
terly destroyed it and placed it under the dominion of the Turks. 
Antioch is now called Antahia, and till the year 1822 it occupied 
a remote comer of the ancient enclosure of its walls; its splendid 
buildings being reduced to hovels, and its inhabitants living in 
Turkish debasement. At that period it was revisited by its an- 
cient enemy, the earthquake, and converted into a heap of ruins. 

Aktioch in Pisidia, the capital of the Province so named 
^n Asia Minor. Paul and Barnabas preached here ; but the Jews 
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being angry to see that some of the Gentiles received the gospel, 
raised a tamult, and obliged the Apostles to leave the city, (Acts, 
xiii. 14.) They, however, afterwards returned, and held an or* 
dination, when several persons were admitted to the order of the 
priesthood, (Acts xiv. 21-23.) It is at present called Versategli, 
and also Tahoya, Sibi, and Antiocho. 

Appii Fobum. The Forum "wm built by Appius, the consul. 
It was about fifty miles distant from Home, and near the modem 
town of Pipemo, on the way to Naples. The same Consul con- 
structed a great road, which was called after him, the Appian Way. 

The uses to which the Bomans put those structures which they 
call Forums, were so various that it is not easy now to find out 
the exact nature of this building. It might be a place for the 
distribution of justice; or for holding a market 

The *< Three Taverns" were nearer to Rome than the Appii Forum.* 

So that probably the chief number of Christians waited for the 

Apostle, St Paul, at a place of refhsshment, while some of their 

number went forward to meet him, and to acquaint him with 

their expectation of seeing him among them, for which they 

respectfully waited his coming, (Acts xxviii. 26.) 

K. K. 



PRINCIPLES OF CHURCH HISTORY. 

(ConHnued Jrom Page 24.) 

j^ Our review of the miraculous course of the Apostles, brought 
' Qs to the inevitable conclusion, that nothing can be more certai>^ 
than the divine authority and obligation of all that they were 
inspired to write in the Scriptures, or to institute in the Church. 
With respect to theirwritings, which in fact, include the whole Bible, 
as having been authenticated and confirmed by their authority, 
even although we knew far less than we do about them, and had 
no express assurance that all Scripture has been given by inspi- 
ration of God, we might almost, from the very nature of the case, 
be sure of this, and that the New Testament especially is of divine 
origin and authority. It is quite incredible, that He whose heavenly 
love constrained Him to come down from heaven, that He might 
be " the Light of the world," should not have made provision for 
the continuance of that light, by causing his first disciples to 
■ . — ■ ■ ■ t - ■ ■ '■ ■ - ^ ' 

*"Ab Apitii FoTo, hor& qoartft^dederan aliazn PatOo ante a tribustdbemis," 

—Cicero. 



tprfttniiiit it iu)iiiB^tin4 to j^ttHVrs; timi even with logftti to oaf 
j^rcflent <oopio0 -of the Scri{i(aj«|if to tay aot^iig fi preflent 9i the 
fifithfulness ^f the Churoh, ae the wito^M^md keeper of Holy 
WnW-^e pTOTideatial oiKenight and paternal caie of God, 
lai^der it ^uite inconoexrahle that He can have suffered His own 
message to His children, to he essentially mutilated or oocmpted; 
or ^at whije £[e .munJ>9i!S the yery hairs of our heads, and viih- 
out Him not a sparrow falls to the groond. His own holy Word 
may ^ave had any thing of essential importance either added to, 
or taken from it Look for instance at o^r Lord's prophecies re- 
specting the Jewish nation and the progress of His church. These 
have heen accomplished, and are yet accomplishing to th? reiy 
letter ; they mast therefore hare heen recorded by the apostles, 
and stand recorded in^onr own copies of the Bible, without any 
variation from what proceeded from His sacred lips ; whp never 
woold have siiffMred the trath of Ihe holy religion He came to 
estaUish, to be suspended on the accomplishment of predictions 
inaccurately r^|»orted ; and thus inaceurate because He had made 
no efRMtuid proYision for their perfect correctness. He knew 
i|koreoverlfaat Hi« reeorded sayings would beoeme liie BuIb of isitii 
and practice for ^ery ftttuse age : in ibis respect also, it is no less 
incredible that He should haye left us in uncertainty, whether we 
really knew what He had taught and commanded ; and so haye 
made His teaching practically of none effect, or at least of 
doubtful authority, owing to the doubtftdness of the record of it 
The many promises made to the apostlss, such as, " when He 
the Spirit qf tnilh is eome. He shall lea4 you mto all truth;" 
" He ishall bring all things to your remembenyice, whatsoeyerl 
haye said unto you," s^ further show how far our Lord was 
from intending lOiat tJ^e apostles to whom He made si|ch pro- 
mises, should he left to err. 

It would be foreign to an histoirical treatise, to dwell fhrther on 
thill, or on the internal eyide4ce of. the diyinity of the Bible^ 
arising flrom the silent testimony of God's Spirit to the conscieince 
of every Christian, and his experience of its power to convict of 
guilt, to subdue and soften, to enlighten, strengthen, and to com- 
fqrt tbe heart Let us proceed therefore to the church, as existing 
immediately after the Apostolic age; and the very ^rst point calling 
for our attention, is her character as the ^ witness and keep^ of 
Holy Writ," authenticating and transmitting it to her children, as 
the supreme and alone infallible rule of faith and duty. 

Accordingly we receive the Bible as a volume written by men 
miraculously endowed and divinely inspired, because it has been 






kfiijej doim to Its iB ^Kfh )>y ^^ -prbnIUve cluvrch ; which 
would nav^ hiKYQ h«99elf r^ooiYffd it as sue^ from the appf ^es, 
had not the sapematoral endowments of the apostles a^^ evan- 
gelists heea indisputable. In the early ag9S, fox some ^e if not 
for centimes after the death of the apostles, niiraeulpiis gifts, scan- 
tily indeefl, yet mojp qr le^s, remaine4 in the chfirph ; sei^eral of 
the prunitiYe bi^ops lining spoken of in ecclesiastical history as 
inspiied teachers, particularly St I^atius, St. Polycarp, and St. 
CJpria^. This indisputable fact i^ mentioned here in or4^r to 
deepen pur reverence for the ^irimi^Te chprch as ^e pillar and 
ground of the truth ; and as 8h^wing with what entire confidence 
we may reeeiye the volume of Holy Scripture, from ^he hands of 
those so capable in every way of knowing whether they were 
indeed iQspired. 

While ihe early bishops, the im|nediate successors of {he 
spostleS) had themselves a measure, although a very inferipr 
measure of inspiration, the written wor^ pf God might have 
sensed pf less pfuramojint jmiportance, and the authority of liying 
teacher)! to approach so ne^r to d^at of the writings of departed 
apostles, as to lessen the reverence paid to them as the supreme 
rule of faith. But the case was far otherwise. Never was the 
Supreme authority, the special ^and unapproachable inspirataon 
of the Scriptures more recognized and acted upon, than in those 
primitive days of prophetically inspired bishops and pastoM. 
Towards the latter part of the second century, some wicked 
heretics attempted to overthrow the doctrine of the divinity of 
Christ, asserting Him to have been merely a man. They 
were met indeed by the unanswerable argument, that the whole 
Church had been otherwise taught by all its bishops and^teaohers 
from the very beginning ; stiU the defenders of the truth made 
their principal appeal to the written volume of Inspiration, 
saying in the words of one of them, an unknown writer of the 
second century, " The sacred scriptures have been shamefully 
perverted by those deniers of the divinity of our Lord. The rule 
of the ancient faith they have set aside ; Christ^they have de- 
nounced ; not inquiring arhat the JJoly Scriptures declared, but 
labouring by jeasonings to establish their impiety. The exces- 
sive pre$\;imptipn .pf this here^iy, (the heresy of tine so called 
Unitarians) U^y «9an hi^dly b*^ be cp^scious pf Uiemsely^^, 
for either they do not believe that 4he Holy Scriptures weze 
uttered by the flol^ Spirit^ and then they are infLd.els, or they 
<Ieem. themselves wiser tl^an the H^)y Sjpirit; ,and what are 
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they then bat demoniaos; denyxng the law and thd prophets hf 
their impure doctrine, they haye sank down to the lowest depths 
of perdition." 

This then was the doctrine of the Primitiye Church, that 
the writings of the apostles, along with the rest of Scripture, 
Were inspired by the Holy Spirit ; and (hey drew a broad line 
of distinction and separation between the sacred, or as they 
are sometimes called the canonical books, and the writings 
of all others, even although they might have been inspired teach- 
ers. The difference being this, that however much any of the 
early bishops and pastors may have been under extraordinary 
influences of the Spirit, and endowed with miraculous giftd, they 
were not inspired to write ; their writings consequently are not 
inspired, — are not authoritative; on the contrary, these very indi- 
viduals appeal to the sacred volume, and to the inspired writers 
of it, as a higher authority than themselves, and as the supreme 
and infallible rule of faith. 

Thus the Churclmian's faith rests firmly on the Church itself 
as the pUlar and ground, of the truth ; He knows that the holy 
gospels, the epistles, and all other portions of his bible are really 
inspired parts of Scripture, because the Church says so, and 
because the Church in the very age of inspiration, most have 
known all about it ; and he knows that the books of scripture 
now in his hands, are the very gospels and epistles which the 
evangelists and apostles wrote, because the Church si^s so ; she 
who must know, because she has had them in her possession un- 
interruptedly troTa age to age ; handing them down by an unbroken 
succession from the apostolic times. 

But the Church, the Primitive Church, is much more to us 
than the witness and keeper of Holy Writ ; she is also our guide 
to the true meaning of it ; and has transmitted to us a succes- 
sion of ministers continuous with the apostles, and sacraments, 
creeds, and forms of worship. Of these, therefore, we «hall next 
proceed to speak. B. N. 



A DUE Estimation ov the Truth. — ^I would not be an 
heretic or a schismatic in the Church, to have the wisdom of 
Solomon, the tongues of St* Paul, and the eloquence of Apollos : 
no, not to be caught up into paradise, and hear those imutterable 
things. I would not be the best preacher that ever was, and 
speak in the pulpit by inspiration, to have that accusation lie 
against me, which St. Paul drew up against the Corinthians, of 
envy, strife, schism. — Qewrge Hickes, D,D. 
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MISSIONAKY PAPER.— No. 2. 

THE MISSIONS OF THE CHUBOH. 

It is admitted by all professing Cliristians, that the Son of 
God came into our world to establish a Church or Society, in 
which, through His atonement and merits, salvation should be 
I obtained by men even to the end of time. 

We learn from Holy Scripture, that there is but one founda- 
tion upon which the Church is built, and that is Jesus Chbist, 
" For other foundation can no man lay than that which is laid, 
which is Jeius Christ** 

But as no visible Society can exist without order and govern- 
ment, we find our Lord before His ascension instituted an order 
of men, for the express piupose of" pbopaoating the Gospel" 
throughout the world. As the great Higb Priest of the Christian 
Church, we see Him outwardly set apart for the work He came to 
accomplish, when the Spirit descended upon Him at the river 
Jordan, and " There came a Voice from, tbe excellent glory saying, 
this is My Beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased." The 
Dy&ngelist adds, " llien began Jesus to teach and to preach." 
I Soon after we find Him ordaining twelve Apostles, according to 
the number of the tribes of Israel, to whom He committed the 
administration of the infant Church. After His resurrection our 
Lord invested His Apostles with the same commission His 
Father had given to Him, ** as My Father hath sent Me, so send 
I yon ; and He breathed on them and said unto them, Beceive ye 
the Holy Ghost." Subsequently, He commanded them "to go 
p and teach (or make disciples) of all nations, baptizing them in 
the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost," 
and promised that He ** would be with them always even unto 
the end of the world." 

By virtue of this commission, the Apostles assumed the direc- 
tion of the newly constituted Church ; and one of their first acts, 
after our Lord's ascension, was to complete their original number 
of twelve by the election of Matthias. They made provision also 
for a full and settled ministry in the Churches they founded. 
Sl Paul appointed Timothy and Titus as Superintendents of the 
Churches of Epbesns and Crete, respectively, to preside over 
those whom they had ordained as presbyters or deacons; as 
well as to regulate matters of doctrine and discipline in their 
respective districts. 

We learn then f^om the New Testament, that the Chubch is 
the Ohe oband inoobpobated Society by which all Missionary 
I operations must be planned and executed. 
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TBB rfBI^TS OV VAIVH 19 T^JK QfUQMCH. 

The following ac(M)iint of tbe mvtyirdom of St» Polycarpf who 
had been made Bishop of Smyrna by t^e Apo8tl^9, ^d wag a 
disciple of St John, is taken irom the Epistle of the Church of 
Smyrna, which was written AJ). 167. 

When the admirable Folycarp first heard of the dr^n^dful tor- 
tures which many of the martyrs had unde^^ope in that city, he 
remaiii^d undisturbed, preservipg his calini(es9 i^id serenity. 
When he was discovered by his persecutors, they found him 
resting in an upper chamber, whence he n^ght have escaped with 
ease into another house, — ^but he would not; saying. The will of 
the Lord be done ; ajid having heard of their arrival, he went 
and spoke to them with so joyful and mild a countenance, that 
they who knew him not before, thought they beheld somewhat 
wonderful, when they $aw his old 9ge, and the gravity and con- 
stancy of his demeanour ; and they marvelled why such diligence 
was used to take an aged man like this. He immedi(itely offeired 
to them refreshment, and requested permission {^m them to 
pray in freedom for one hour, which bej^g grai^ted, he arose 
and prayed ; being so full of the grace of Qodi that those who 
were present, and heard him pray, were amazed ; and many of 
them repented that they ha4 takeA so venerahle a man. The 
hour of departure being come, he was placed upon an ass, and 
brought into the city. When, therefore, he was brought forth, 
there was a great tumult amongst those who heard ^at he was 
taken. Moreover the proconsul, asked as he appoached; if ** he 
were Folycarp,*' and when he had assented* he endeavoured to 
persi^ade him to deny Christ — s^yijig, have pi^ on thine old 
a^e — swear, an^ I will release thee — reproach Christ. Polycarp 
replied, " Eighty and six years do I serve fiirfit iuid iiever hath 
He injured me, and how can I blaspheme my Kin^ &iid my 
Saviour," 

The Proconsul 3aid, "I have wild beasts and will cast thee'unto 
them, except thou repentest. 

He replied; "Call them, I cffnnot change from good to evil-' 
it is good to change from sin to righteousness.*' 

They then cried out with one acpoird^ that Polycaip should be 
burned alive. 

The materials prepared for the ^xe were speedily placed around 
him; and when they would have nailed him to. the stake, he 
said; leav^ me thus ; for He who hath ^ven me ppwer to endli^ 
the fire, wiU gr^nt me |dso to rf^ain stedfast widioat your f^ul^- 
And they did not do so, but boimd him to it. He then |)rayed > 
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and when he had altered the Amen, and finished his prayer, the 
ezeenttoners lighted the fire, and death soon put an end to the 
sufferings of this holy man. — Abridged from Paimer. 

PAST MISSIONS. 

The credit of the glorious work of introducing the Gospel into 
Britain has heen claimed for St Peter, St James, Simon Zelotes, 
as well as for Joseph of Arimathea. Most of our learned his- 
torians, who haTC at all investigated this part of our history 
ascribe it to St. Paul, and we find it supported hy the concurrent 
testimony of all the early Fathers of the Christian Church, who 
all speak of the very early introducticm of Christianity into 
Britain. Our oldest native historian (Gildas) aays, the 6ofi|)el 
was preached in Britain before the defeat of Boadiceav-^-an event 
which occurred A* B. 61., when the Apostles were in the very 
height of their evangelical career, 

A circumstance noticed by Archbishop Usher, seems to favor 
the probability of St Paul's visit to Britain : Some of the British 
captives cajried over with Caractacus and his family were among 
the converts St Paul made at Borne. Caractacus and his famUy 
were sent prisoners to Bome in the year 51, and remained there 
seven years. St Paul was there in the year 50, and remained 
two jeara. It is a remarkable and interesting fact, that the 
detention of British hostages ahould have been coincident with 
the Aposties residence there as a prisoner— and it was a not less 
favorable coincidence that they should be released from confine- 
ment in the same year that St Paul was set at liberty — ^Nothing 
could be more convenient for St Paul's Mission to the Gentiles, 
than the opportunily which their return must have afforded him 
of introducing the gospel into Britain ; and nothing more pro- 
bable than that he should embrace such an opportunity. 

llie ancient British Churches were most simple — ^that at 
Olastanbury was sixty feet in length, and the breadth thirty-six 
feet **The walls were made of twigs winded and twisted to- 
gether, after the ancient custom that kings palaces were built," — 

** the roof wa3 made of straw or of a mixture of hay and rushes, 
after the manner of the buildings of those days, as we learn from 
Bede — ^the doors were constructed of wattled twigs and clay." 

That the religious ceremonies of the British Christians were 
conducted with a degree of primitive simplicity might be ex- 
pected from their poverty and seclusion. 

Shall ve, whose souls are lighted 
With wisdom from on high ; — 
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Shall ire, to men bonSffhted, 
The Lamp of Life deny ? 

SalTation, oh salvation! 

The joyful sound proclaim, 
Till each remotest nation 

Has learned Messiah's name. 



IR^ber. 



PBBSlSNT MISSIONS. 

To the Members of the Society for Propctgatiiig the Gos^l 

in Foreign Parts, 

We are engaged in a holy cause. When that is acknowledged 
what more remains to be said ? If we are thoroughly convinced 
that our cause is holy, need we doubt whether it is also strong! 
It would be worse than faithless, it would be impious to suppose 
that a holy cause oan be really a weak one. If it ever seems to 
be so, this is only because, so far as it is entrusted to human 
agents, it is not exempt from liie consequences of their infirmity. 

But in itself it is always one and the same, and their errors and 
imperfections cannot effect its Heavenly origin, nor its essential 
character, nor consequently its adsurance of ultimate success. 
And, therefore, whatever aspect it may wear in that intermediate 
stage of its earthly progress, which alone is subject to our 
observation, we need not be discouraged. It would be only if 
we were to abandon it, that we should have real cause to despair, 
not indeed of it, but of ourselves. But so long as we «ling to it 
steadfastly, we may be sure it will not fail us, but will impart to 
us a shai'e of its own native vigour. Whatever efforts we may 
make in its behalf, will not consume but increase our strength. 
They are exercises of faith and charity, which, while they keep up 
a lively consciousness of our communion with the Church of the 
Apostles and Prophets, and carry us back in spirit to the primi- 
tive struggles and triumphs of the gospel, animates and disciplines 
us for every other kind of spiritual work; with such convictions 
and such encouragements we may surely well wait vdth patience 
until the Lord's time be come, and be only anxious, whenever it 
arrives, it may find us, as men whose time is always ready, 
watching and striving in His service, and holding fast the confi- 
dence and rejoicing of the hope firm unto the end. 

Bishop of St. Davids. 



MISSIONS IN MADRAS.— TIHHBVBLLT. 
" And now it only remains for me most earnestly to commend 
the Missions of the Diocese of Madras, to the christian love and 
confidence of the Church of England. 
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I have found at e^eiy station that I yisited, a troly faithful 
minister of Christ ; and wheneyer the clergyman is a married 
man, I haye found the Missionary's wife equally deyoted with her 
husband to the Missionary cause. The female schools of 
TinneyeUy are indeed one of its greatest charms. I haye found 
at eyery station some Gatechists, of whom the minister is enabled 
to testify that they are zealous in the discharge of their duty, 
tnd * wholesome and £^dly examples and pattnms for the people 
to follow ;' and large, and apparently earnest congregations, who 
haye giyen many unquestionable proofs of the sincerity of their 
lore of the truth as it is in Christ Jesus. 

The number of souls under christian instruction and disci- 
pline, in connexion with the Missions of the Church of England 
in the Diocese and Archdeaconry of Madras, on the 80th of 
Jane, was upwards of 51,000. The number of Christian Children 
receiving instruction in the schools, connected with those Mis- 
sions, was upwards of 7000 : tihe number of Commimicants was 
upwards of 5,000.** 

Bishop of MadflTQii JoutntU, 1845. 



IMPORTANCE OF CATECHISING. 

It was the obseryation of that wise and learned King James, of 
blessed memory, — that the reason, why so many of our's were 
perverted to Popish Superstition, was, for that the people were 
not well grounded by due catechising in the Principles of Chris- 
tian Religion ;-^and that there is no employment in the world, 
wherein God's Ministers can so profitably employ themselyes, as 
in this of plain and familiar Catechising. What is a Building 
without a Foundation ? If this Ground-work therefore be not 
sorely laid, all their Divine Discourses (for such their Sermons 
are) lie upon the loose sand, and are easDy washed away by the 
insinuatiye suggestions of false Teachers.— >As for matter of belief, 
where the foundation is surely laid of the Doctrines of Faith, 
contained in the Apostolic, Nioene, Athanasian Creeds ; and of 
the Doctrine of the Sacraments, briefly comprized in our publicly 
allowed Catechism ; I see no reason but to think our people so 
sufficiently defenced against the danger of Error, that no Hereti- 
cal machinations could be able to batter or undermine them. 
And surely, if eyer there were or can betime^ wherein this duty 
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of oatechiimg were fit to be enfoned, it is this upon w&ioh wc 
are fidlen, when the soole of Ghrifttfiii peopler are so hard lud at, i| 
not only by Popery, Anabaptism, Antinomianisin, FelsgiiaUm; i| 
bat by the confonndinf and hellish Heresies of Socinianistt, J 
Anti-trinitarianism, Neariaaism ; prodigious misohieft, tendingiiot 
only to the disturbanoerof onr peaoe, but to the utter destruction 
of Christianity." 



THE DANGEB OF PBAISE. 

When mortals praise thee, hide thine eyes, 

Nor in thy Master^s wrong 
Take to thyself His crown and prize 

Tet more in heart than tongue. 

None holier than the Desert Priest 

Beneath the LaVs dim sky, 
Yet in heaven's kingdom with the least 

We read, he might not Tie. 

No member yet, of Christ the Son, 

No gospel Prophet he ; 
Only a Toice from out the Throne 

Of dread yet blest decree. 

If he confessed, nor dared ^eny. 
Woe to that Christian's heart, 

Who in man*s praise would walk on high 
And steal his Saviour's part ! 

And ah! to him what tenfold woe, 

Who hides so well his sin, 
Through earth he seems a Mint to go, 

Yet dies impure within ! 

Pray we our Lord, one pang to send 

Of deep remorseful fear, 
For every smile of partial friend — 

Pkaisk be our Penance here. 



LtBA IVITQCBtfTIUll. 
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INFANT SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 

Buffon, in his natural history, descrihes the wild 
ass which was brought to France, and which was 
the only one he ever saw. He says it was nearly wild 
when it arrived, but after great labour and pains to 
subdue him, they at length got him so tame that a 
man dared mount him, having two additional men to 
hold him by the bridle. He was restive like a vicious 
horse, and obstinate as a mule ; still, BufiPon thinks 
that if he had been accustomed to obedience and tame- 
ness from his earliest years, he would be as mild as 
the tame ass, or the horse, and might be used in their 
place. 

Now the Scriptures describe human nature by say- 
ing, that " man is bom like a wild ass's colt !" If this 
graphic description be correct, then we cannot be too 
anxious to begin the process of subduing and training 
too early. The men who are engaged in catching, 
taking, and exhibiting wild beasts, never think of 
catching one that is old, or even grown up. They 
take them as young as possible, and even then, find 
it difficult to manage them. They act on the sound- 
est principles of wisdom. The experiment has often 
been made of taking young savages, sometimes from 
the American Indians, and sometimes from the 
eastern Isles, and educating and civilizing them; after 
expending much money and pains-taking, we have 
almost uniformly been disappointed by seeing them 
return to savage life, and savage habits. Some years 
since, a young New Zealander was carried into Eng- 
land, where he lived many years, was carefully edu- 
cated, and introduced into the most refined society. 
When his education was completed, he returned to his 
home, and at once returned to the habits, the char- 
acter, and the degradations of savage life. This has 
almost uniformly been the result of attempts to civilize 
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and educate young savages. And why? On what 
principle can it be accounted for ? I reply, that the 
work was begun too late. The impressions made upon 
early childhood cannot be effaced. You may take the 
young savage, and make a palace his home, and he is 
like tihe wild ass's colt ; he longs for the forest, for the 
lawlessness of savage life. This principle is deep, uni- 
form, unalterable. I cannot describe it so well as it 
has been done by a gifted pen ; and the description is 
so true to nature, and so beautiful, that I cannot deny 
the reader the privilege of enjoying what can never be 
read without stirring up the deepest fountains of the 
Boul. I refer to Mrs. Heman's exquisite description 
of the deep impressions which are made upon early 
childhood : and though longer than I could wish, yet 
I caiy see no part that may be omitted. It is a diar 
logue between a noble lady, and a poor boy from 
the4nountains, whom she wishes to adopt as her son. 

Ladt. " Why wouldst thou leave me, oh ! gentle child ? 
Thy home on the mountain is bleak and wild, 
A straw-roofed cabin with lowly wall — 
Mine is a fair and pillared hall, 
Where many an image of marble gleams, 
And the sunshine of pictures for ever streams !'* 

Boy. " Oh ! green is the turf where my brothers play, 
Through the lone bright hours of the summer day ; 
They imd the red-cup moss where they climb, 
And they chase the bee o'er the scented thyme ; 
And the rocks where the heath-flower beams they know, 
I^ady, kind lady, oh ! let me go !" 

LiLDT. " Content thee boy, in my bower to dwell ; 
Here are sweet sounds which thou lovest well ; 
Flutes on the air in the stilly noon, 
Harps which the wandering oreezes tune ; 
Ana the silvery wood-note of many a bird, < 

Whose voice was n^'er in thy mountains heard." 

BoT. ''My mother sings at the twilight's fall, 
A song of the hills far more sweet than all ; 
She sin£8 it under our own green tree. 
To the babe half slumbering on her knee, 
I dreamt last night of that music low, 
Jjady, kjjid lady, oh ! let me go !" 
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Ladt. '* Thy mother hath gone from her cares to rest ; 
She hath taken the babe on her quiet breast ; 
Thou wouldst meet her footsteps, my boy, no more, 
"Sot hear her song at the cabin door ; 
Come thou with me to the vineyards nigh, 
And we'll pluck the grapes of tne richest dye !" 

BoT. " Is my mother gone from her home away ? 
But I know that my brothers are there at play ! 
I know they are gathering the foxglove's bell, 
And the long fern-leaves by the sparkling well. 
Or they launch their boats where the blue streams flow, 
Lady, kind lady, oh ! let me go 1" 

Lady. " Fair child, thy brothers are wanderers now, 
They sport no more on the mountain's brow, 
They have left the fern by the sprinff's green side. 
And the streams where the fairy barks were tied ! 
Be thou at peace in thy brighter lot, 
For thy cabin-home is a lonely spot !" 

Boy. " Are they gone, all gone from the hDl 1 
But the bird and the blue-fly rove o'er it still ; 
And the red deer bound in their gladness free. 
And the heath is bent by the singing bee. 
And the waters leap, and the fresh winds blow, 
hady, sweet lady, oh ! let me go !" 

My reader will say, not merely that this is beauti- 
ful, but that it is true to nature. The man whose 
childhood was spent on the sea shore, who often at 
that period stood on the firm rocks eyeing the storm, 
and the heaving of the deep, as the white waves rolled 
in upon the rocks, will never forget the impressions. 
These scenes will haunt him through life, and often 
in his dreams will he plant his foot on the very place, 
and leap the deep crevices, as he used to do when a 
boy. A gentleman was conversing with a fine young 
chamois hunter on the Alps, upon the dangers to 
which he exposed himself. The young man stood 
upon the edge of the precipice, and drawing up his 
noble figure, and grasping his rifle still closer, replied, 
" My father and my grandfather both lost their lives 
in this business ; they lived in that little cot, where 
I live. I expect one day to lose my life in the same 
way ; but I would not exchange my home and my 
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situation for that of l^e richest man on the wide face 
of Europe " 

Let any one take two children at the age of seven 
years, liie one the son of a savage, and the other the 
son of a gentleman, and it would be next to impossible, 
by any training, however skilful, to make their char- 
acters alike. The love of savage life, the impressions 
of childhood, could never be removed. But let these 
boys be educated together, without any distinction, 
from the age of two years, and the results would un- 
doubtedly be widely different. Probably more is 
learned, and deeper impressions are made upon the 
mind, between the age of eighteen months and three 
years, than during the same period of time in any sub- 
sequent part of life. From the hour that the child 
becomes capable of noticing what is passing around 
him, he receives impressions from example, and cir- 
cumstance, and situation. So powerful, indeed, are 
the gradual and unnoticed influences of these early 
days, that we not unfrequenUy see the indulged and 
humoured infant, a petty tyrant before a year old ; at 
two years of age, a discontented, irritable thing, caus- 
ing every one but its mother to turn away from it with 
disgust. At this period of life, the child is making 
observations, forming opinions, and acquiring habits. 
Notions, right or wrong, are now becoming so com- 
pletely a part of his character, that they can never be 
eradicated. He can now be made so fearful and su- 
perstitious, that through life he will dread to see "the 
new moon over his left shoulder," and will never feel 
perfectly calm alone and in the dark. We should not 
lay the blame on the disposition, as we are too apt to 
do, till we are sure that the glaring defects of charac- 
ter, which are frequently seen in manhood, are not 
the results of neglected education, just as we frequently 
see a tree stunted and dwarfed by a wall, a shade, or 
a dry soil. " Education begins with life. The touch 
first ministers to it ; afterwards the sight ; and then 
the hearing. This is our guide in seeking to assist 
the progress of nature. We must begin with present 
and tangible things ; we must then give absent things 
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a visible form by picture; and the picture which meets 
the eye may lead to the description which finds its 
way to the mind only by the ear. The reason why the 
earlier instructions of the nurseiy should be^us em- 
bodied in picture, in story, and in narration, is eyi- 
d^t; children cannot understand any thing beyond 
them. Every thing is fresh to the mind of a child« 
Curiosity is constantly awake, and novelty is constantly 
feeding it. Objects and incidents which have no in- 
terest for adult life, are sufficient to entrance the 
thought of infancy, and fill the heart with bounding 
new-bom ecstacy. Many persons in writing for chil- 
dren have evidently forgotten to sympathize with the 
period of childhood. They have ceased to remember 
with distinct vividness, the times in which men and 
women were all kings and queens to them ; a house 
their world ; a garden their paradise ; and the merest 
trifles were possessed of a mysterious power to agitate 
them with anguish or delight The evil of such 
writing for such a period of life, dwells simply in the 
had taste which it exemplifies. Unnatural in itself, 
it produces unnatural, and even dangerous conse- 
quences. The mind of infancy, moved by the gentlest 
impulses, is overstrained and distorted by the violence 
of such premature excitation. Terror is produced 
instead of fear, suspicion instead of caution, extrava- 
gance instead of generosity, and morbid sentiment 
instead of benevolent principle. These effects, in nu- 
merous instances, have been perpetuated through 
every period of after-life. The man and the woman 
have never been able to recover themselves from the 
fear and apprehension, the false sentiment, and inju- 
rious excitement, which are considered to be common 
to childhood, but which are not proper to it, and which 
will only be common to it,, as the child is exposed to 
injurious treatment by the absurd tales of the nurse, 
or the nurseiy-book." 

The preceding remarks have been made to show 
what ought to be engraven on tlie heart and memory 
of all, that EDUCATION BEGINS WITH LIFE. Bofore we 
are aware, the foundations of the character are laid, 

od 
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and no subsequent instruction can remove or alter 
them. Linnaeus was the son of a poor Swedish clergy- 
man. His father had a little flower-garden, in which 
he culti^ted all the flowers which his means or his 
taste could select. Into this flower-garden he intro- 
duced his little son from his infancy ; and this little 
garden undoubtedly created that taste in the child 
which afterwards made him the first botanist and 
naturalist of his age, if not of his race. 

The reader will infer also from what I have said, 
that I am in favour of having infant classes attached 
to every Sunday School where it is practicable. I do 
not mean that they should be in the same room, but 
that each Parish should endeavour to have such a 
School, and for the same great objects for which they 
have the Sunday School at all. 



TALES FOB TEACHERS TO TELL TO THEIR CLASSES. 

No. 1. AN ENGLISH SKETCH. 

John Masters lived at the Lodge gate of Sir Charles Freemantle. 
He was head gardener, and had reared a large family respectably. 
His youngest child was a little girl, her name was Lucy. She 
was generally orderly and well conducted ; but she had one sad 
faolt, and that was a habit of patting off till another day what 
ought to be done to-day, or to a later hour in the day, what 
ought to be done early in the morning. This habit was a 
great vexation to her father and mother, and particularly as it 
was not confined to things of light or small importance. It was 
never more evident than on the Sunday morning ; a morning in 
which more than any other, persons ought to be alive and active 
in all the duties of diat sacred day. When John and Maiy Mas- 
ters were ready to set off for the village church with their family, 
Lucy very frequently was without bonnet or shawl, and sometimes 
had to hinder her elder sister to tie her frock. John had often 
scolded, and good Mr. Jones, the minister of the parish, had 
made Lucy feel very uncomfortable by a look or a word of repre- 
hension. But still Lucy did not improve, indeed she rather got 
worse, till on one particular day, when she had been more slow 
and careless than ever, she absolutely entered the church as 
Mr. Jones was reading the second lesson. Poor John Masters I 
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he felt quite unhappy, but he put up to God a secret inward 
prayer for assistance in what he designed to do, and then endea- 
Toured to fix his attention upon his present duties. After church 
the Masters all returned to the lodge, and partook of >fheir Sun- 
day dinner, which on this day generally consisted of a piece of 
butcher's meat, and dumpling. And after dinner, while the 
funily were all assembled together, John called Lucy to him, and 
seated her upon his knee ; he then said to her, " Lucy do you 
know whose is the large house to which this lodge gate is the 
approach?" Lucy looked at her father and stared, and then 
replied rather briskly, " To be sure I do, father, to Sir Charles 
Freemantle." 

Masters, — Were you ever in the inside of it ? Lucy 4 — ^Why 
yes, many are the times father, I have often drunk tea with the 
hoQsekeeper, and often been into Lady Freemantle's drawing- 
room. Masters. — ^What did you go into Lady !Freemantle*8 
drawing-room for ? Zucy. — Sometimes to get a new frock, some- 
times for needle work, and once for a beautiful new prayer-book 
with all the directions for the service marked in red. Masters, — 
When Lady Freemantle sent for you did you always go as soon 
as you were sent for ? Lucy. — Oh yes ! I did not wait a minute, 
for her ladyship is so good and kind, I am always glad to go, 
for I am sure she means me some benefit by sending for me. 
But you knew aU this before father, so what made you ask me 
now : but there's her ladyship, — added the child, on hearing the 
approach of a carriage, — she slid from her father's knee, ran 
from the cottage, drew back the iron gate which opened upon the 
park, and making her curtsey to the ladies in the carriage, again 
closed the gate, and returned into the house. She also returned 
to her place on her father's knee, for she was very fond of her 
father, and he well deserved her love. 

" We were talking about Lady Freemantle, and her goodness, 
and her great house ;" said John, as he stroked the bright hair 
of his child, and kissed her head. " Do you know any other 
great house in the parish where dwells one more good than even 
my lady herself?" Lucy considered a moment, and then answer- 
ed: **0hye8! father, we see it through the opening of those 
trees/' and Lucy pointed with her finger through the window at 
the spire of the village church, which appeared above the trees 
in the park. " Bight my child," replied the father, " are you as 
fond of going to that house, as you are to Sir Charles's ?" Lucy 
hung her head and blushed, and then stammered out, " I hope 
I am.'* " You must strive to be as fond of it, and you must pray 
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to be as fond of it, and God will help yonr endeayoars. Bo you 
always, continued John, when you are inyited to go to that honse, 
go with readiness and alacrity f Do yon always take care to be 
there in good time, so as to benefit by all the fayoors and bene^ 
factions there bestowed upon yon 7 Bo you never loiter about and 
lose some of the beautiful texts of Scripture with which the ser- 
vice begins? Bo you never lose the affectionate exhortation of 
God's minister, who is authorised to call us to repentance and 
prayer ? Bo you never lose the opportunities of falling down 
upon your knees and confessing with lowly heart and contrite 
spirit all the sins and offences of which you have been guilty f 
Bo you never lose the comfort of being assured in the absolution, 
that on sincere repentence and lively faith in our Saviour, all 
your sins and offences will be pardoned ?*' 

Lucy's head now fell upon her father's shoulder, for she had 
become perfectly aware of the object he had in view in his 
present conversation with her, and she whispered softly, " Indeed 
father, I have missed all this over and over again. Bat I hope 
I will never miss them again." " I do not mean" rejoined Mas- 
ters, " to lessen your sense of my lady's favours, my child, which 
are very great, to you. But I wish you to recollect, and Lady 
Freemantle herself never forgets this, that God is above her 
ladyship, and His house is to be held in higher honour and res- 
pect than that belonging to the highest man on earth. I never 
saw the Sunday on which Sir Charles and my lady were out of their 
own pew when the bell of the church stopped, and the minister 
was prepared to commence the sentences of Scripture. There 
they both stand with their prayer books open in their hands, and 
surrounding them are the young ladies and young gentlemen, 
trained to honour God's bouse, and glorify His holy name. They 
are a pattern to us, and we have reason to thank God that they 
are so. But if they were not, it would still be our duty to obey 
and serve God, and to honour His name. His day and His house 
above every thing and every body." John Masters went on at 
some length upon this subject, and upon other parts of spiritual 
duty ; and he and his family continued thus to employ themselves 
till the beU again struck out from the parish steeple. Prt^senfly 
the carriage was again heard at a distance through the park, for 
Sir Charles*s family attended the evening as well as the morning 
service, according to the directions of the church. The little 
cottage household were quickly in motion, and soon on their 
i*oad to church which lay a short way across the park. Lucy on 
iifais occasion was amongst the foremost, and quite ready to enter 
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the hoase of God before the minister hod reached the reading- 
desk. In repeating the confession after the minister, she did 
not forget to acknowledge her own frequent delinqaencies, when 
she joined in saying that " we have erred and strayed from God's 
ways like lost sheep ; she remembered the promises of God to 
those who are penitent ; and she besonght of God, that through 
Christ she might afterwards lead a godly, righteous, and sober 
life." She became after this more and more mindftal of her duty 
in the particular in which she had been in the habit of transgress- 
ing it ; and if eyer tempted to loiter about the lanes or places in the 
fields with young companions in a manner which might lead to 
the indecent and disrespectful neglect of the commencement of 
the church service, she thought oyer her dear father's good ad- 
monitions, and asked herself if this would be her conduct if Lady 
Freemantle had sent for her to the great house ? She remember- 
ed how far, far worthier of respect was God's house, and how 
infinitely superior the riches God had to bestow. 

THE ANOINTING OF CHRIST. 
{Continued from page 120.^ 

We read, *' And he taught in their synagogues, being glorified 

of all. And he came to Nazareth, and, as his custom was, 

he went into the synagogue," &c. This does not necessarily 
imply, that the Saviour used to teach in Synagogues, before this 
time, since he entered upon his public ministry ; but gives only 
an outline of the Saviour's practices, generally ; of which, with 
regard to public teaching, a specimen is here given ; and, we 
assume. His first sermon is here noticed ; for the Gospels are 
not journals, written as the events occurred, which are recorded 
in them ; but were written after the close of the Lord's ministry. 
(Compare Mark zvi. 20 ; Luke i. 1 — 3.) What is called ** the 
sermon on the Mount" — ^which was of course, not in a synagogue* 
(Matt. V. — ^vii.) was, no doubt, of a later date; amongst others, for 
this reason, that on coming down from the mount, the Lord 
JesuB performed a miracle, (Mat. viii. 2, 3;) but this was 
certainly not his first miracle, (John ii. 11,) — which it would 
have been, if the sermon on the mount were the beginning of His 
ministry. We conclude then, that this sermon, in the passage 
before us, was the first the Saviour preached. 

Again, we read, " And he began to say unto them. This day 
id this scripture fulfilled in your ears." But was all that is said 
in the preceding verses, fulfilled that day — at the very beginning 
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of his Ministry ? We assume, without farther ditciualon, that 
HxefiUfilment here spoken of, was only the anoiktiko ; not that 
it was then applied ; the Saviour receiyed the anointing of the 
Spirit at His baptism, (Mat iii. 16, &c. ;) but having received it 
before, it wcis now fulfilled, actually accomplished. But we shall 
see the peculiar and wonderful appropriateness of the Saviours 
first text and His application of it to Himself, on this occasion. 

From the passage before us, and from Acts xiii. 14, 15 ; xvii. 
1 — 3; XV. 21, &c., it is certain, that the Saviour, and his Apostles 
after Him — as well, no doubt, as many others, not of the tribe 
of Levi, were permitted, and invited, by the Jews, to preach in 
their synagogues, though they did not acknowledge the Mission, 
either of the Lord himself, or His Apostles, by him. But this 
was, on their part, a clear breach of the divinely appointed disci* 
pline of the ancient, Mosaic Church, according to which, none 
oould be public Teachers, but members of the tribe of Levi 
only, — except when a Prophet was raised up by the Lord, for a 
special purpose, who gave ample proof of his mission, as did 
also the divinely raised Judges ; though these did not interrupt 
the ordinary and established discipline ; but rather enforced it, 
and reproved those who neglected, or violated it. 

How great stress the Sacred Scriptures lay on this subject, we 
learn from the fact, that though the wicked Jeroboam led the whole 
ten tribes into the worst idolatry, and was guilty of the greatest 
abominations, by the side of which a small matter could scarcely 
be expected to be noticed, yet is this reckoned as a special sin t» 
him, that he ** made priests of the lowest," (it should have been, 
'' trom the mass") ** of the people, which were not of the sons of 
Levi" (1 Kings xii. 81; xiii. 33.) And the same kind of sin is 
often dwelt on, and has sometimes been severely punished, (2 
Chrou. xxvi. 16 — 19 ; £zek. xiii. &c., &c.,) but note especially 
these passages, Levi. x. 8 — 11; Deut. xvii. 11, 12; Mai. ii. 7, and 
even Jer. xviii; Heb. v. .4; and they will readily suggest 
to tbe intelligent reader many others of the same import;* 
all teaching, that Ood had appointed the tribe of Levi only, 



* Beaders cannot be too much cautioned against the use of Bibles with 
references, which are published by Dissenters and their allies. They cover 
the margin with references ; but in all cases of discipline, &o., rather refer 
the reader to every passage that looks like an exception to the rule, than to 
those passages, which go to prove the rule. This has been a great cause of 
their success with the unlearned. Instances of this may be found in *' Bag- 
ster's Comprehensive Bible;" and far more glaring and iniquitous, in a 
small 8vo. edition, published in Ireland,* with an index at the end. Let any 
one in the latter, carefully examine the article, " Missionaries. Every Man 
a Missionary." Look at the r^erence$. 
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whose members were to instmet, the people, — ^pnblidy, of coarse; 
for parents were enjoined to teach their own children, they them- 
selves being imder the priests. Bnt, as in other things, so in 
this, the Jews made the " commandment of God, of none effect, 
by their own tradition." To this day, this role is found, broadly 
laid down in the Talmnd, (the great source of all the traditions 
of the Jews at this time,) ** If there be a high priest who 
is unlearned and a bastard who is learned, t?ie bastard is to 
he preferred to the high priest" (Compare with this, Deut. 
zxiii. 2, and Numb. Ti. 22—27, &c.) And to this day, the learned 
Jew will defend this monstrous proposition, on the ground of the 
well known wickedness of high — and low, priests, towards the 
decline of Hie Jewish Church. God's prophets themselves often 
enough declaim, with the greatest acrimony, against wicked 
priests; but never hint at such a thing, as to set the priests 
aside, and to choose Teachers and other Ministers from among 
*' the mass of the people," after the fashion of the wicked Jero- 
boam. And the last of the prophets, while reproving the priests, 
the tribe of Levi, for their faithlessness, at the same time clearly 
predicts, what actually happened. (Mai. ii. 8, 9.) The Jews 
made themselves the willing executioners of God's righteous 
sentence against the priests : their own sin, in rejecting God's 
appointed Ministers, became the well deserved scourge of the 
priests ; while, at the same time, it brought its own punishment 
along with it ; for, as we shall soon see, it was by their departure 
from the divinely appointed discipline, that they were not only 
brought to a more awful course of sin than even idolatry itself — 
to crucify the Lord of Glory ; but, by that very course, contributed 
towards propagating and establishing that faith, which they were 
80 madly bent upon destroying ; and at the same time, brought 
to dissolution that very religion and piety of their own, which 
they were so determined to uphold, and even to die for. 

Who were the real, recognized Teachers of the Jews at the 
time of Christ ? Not ** the priests, the Levites ;" but the scribes, 
the lawyers, the self-sufficient Pharisees, — who were not neces* 
sarily of the tribe of Levi. And although there still were priests 
and Levites amongst the people, they occupied not their posts 
on the ground of their divine right, but only in so far as they 
were of the ruling party for the time being, whether pharisees 
or sadducees. Thus we are told, " The Jews sent Priests and 
Levites from Jerusalem, to ask him CJohn,) who art thou T' but 
the Evangelist significantly adds, "and they which were sent 
were of the Pharisees." (John il9— 24.) 
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Let U8 then admire the wonderftil wisdom of God. We may 
here see his providence handling a Tast complication of circmn- 
stances, the most heterogenous, and acting upon them all with 
an exactness and a promptitude, that the most skilful machinery 
could scarcely imitate. A new coyenant had to he estahlished, 
and anew religion propagated ; an old polity had to come to an 
end, and an almost apostate Church to he suhverted: the 
former was ahhorred, and the latter most yehemently clung to, 
hy the people that were to he employed to hring it all to pass; a 
wicked priesthood had to he degraded ; while they who, stOl sin- 
fully on their part, degraded them, must he punished ; all this 
is hrought about in an apparently natural course of things, with- 
out any violence or constraint, — every party acting deliberately 
and with perfect freedom, in their characteristic temper. 

The Jews certainly were bent upon preserving their own religion, 
such as it then was ; and would, by every means in their power, 
prevent the establishment of the religion of Christ. Had they 
adhered to the Mosaic discipline, of having no synagogues in 
every place, and refusing the right of public preaching to all who 
were not of the tribe of Levi, then, so long as they did not 
acknowledge the Lord Jesus as the Christ, they would naturally 
have hindered, both, Him, and His disciples, in. teaching the peo- 
ple ; as neither He, nor they (generally,) were of the priestly 
tribe ; and this natural discipline could have been the more easily 
enforced, if there were no synagogues, and the temple at Jerusa- 
lem the only place of public worship and teaching. But now 
every thing was otherwise : the Jews cared not who their teachers 
were, provided they were deemed pious and competent ; and there 
were plenty of sjmagogues every where. On their own acknow- 
ledged principles, they could not refuse, either to the Lord 
Jesus himself, or to his disciples after him, the rigpit to preach 
and teach among them ; and the synagogues furnished ample 
opportunities ; and now what followed ? The wickedness of the 
self-ejected, or mob-made Teachers, the Pharisees, whether Law- 
yers, or Scribes, was exposed to ecom and derision; tlieii 
hypocrisy arraigned, and their sophistry laid bare, while the 
prophecies were expounded, and righUy applied to Christ; the 
heavenly teaching of the blessed Saviour experienced no check, 
and his wondrous miracles were every where proclaimed : thus 
P,hariseeism was undermined, and the religion of the glorious 
Gospel established, — in spite indeed of the Pharisees, and to 
their confusion, but by dint of their own principles. The 
intelligent reader will readily add many other reflections, which 
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scarcely need to be pointed out How wonderfully do we, in all 
thisi see the divine denunciation of the prophet Isaiah accom- 
plished ! (Isaiah v. I — 5.) The Church became faithless, and 
deserved her ccmdlestick to be removed ; but all God does towards 
this is, to bring about, or rather, permit, a neglect of discipline, 
and all goes to ruin ; •* I will tell you what I will do to my vineyard: 
I will take away the hedge thereof, and it shall be eaten up ; and 
break down the wall thereof, and it shall be trodden down," &c. 
— ^such is the importance of what some people call, " non- 
essentials r 

But while the Jews, on the supposition that Jesus was not the 
Christ, were guilty of violating the divine discipline of their 
Church, in allowing the Saviour, and his apostles after Him, to 
preach in their public assemblies, the Lord Jesus was not content 
merely to profit by the disorder, and to give sanction to it, by His 
own example. Although they did not acknowledge his right to 
preach, on the ground of his being the Messiah, He still had that 
right ; — and he had also the authority, to commission His disciples 
to do the same; and hence the appropriateness of His first text, 
and His first sermon. He then, as it were, read His license to 
preach, in the synagogue of Nazareth. It meant as much as to 
say, " I do indeed preach amongst you, as many of yourselves do, 
though ihey have no right to do so ; but I do not claim that right 
on the groxmd on which you might grant it me : I have an autho- 
rity which ye know not ; and on that authority I preach.'* 

It is a fact, worth being pointed out ; that while the Saviour so 
often denounced the " blind leaders of the blind," so often said, 
"Woe unto you, Scbibes and Phabisees, Hypocbites," He 
never once addressed such language to the priests, as such ; and 
the apostles themselves seemed to have shown the same respect 
to the priests. (Acts xxiii. 5.) 

We shatl now then understand the full force of the words of 
the Saviour ; after reading the text from Isaiah* *' The spirit of 
the Lord is upon me, because he hath anointed me," to say, 
'* This day is this scripture fulfilled in your ears ;*' which means, 
'* I am anointed to preach in the Church," &Ct 

If any shall see in aU that has now been said, a wonder- 
ful analogy between the Pharisees of old and the conduct of cer- 
tain parties in our sad times, let them profit by the well-timed 
lesson. 
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THE SPIRIT OF CHRIST IN THE BOOK OF COMMON 

PRAYER. 

The greater part of our Common Prayer Book, oow in the 
hands of every chOd among us, is the work of saints and holy 
men who died while the Church of Christ was yet in its infancy. 
The greater part of the services which it prescrihes have been in 
use with our forefathers, in their public worship, twelve or fifteen 
hundred years; firom the very earliest period of the establish- 
ment of Christianity in this Country. — ^The Apostles' Creed is so 
ancient, that history cannot fix its date ; and (to say nothing of 
the prescriptive authority, derived from the use of centuries, which 
our Morning and Evening Prayer, and especially our Litany, 
possess, having been so long used nearly in their present form,) 
the separate prayers, the individual petitions of which they are 
composed, are relics of remotest Christian antiquity. And why 
do I mention this ? Not merely because it is in the heart of 
man, especially in matters of religion, to venerate the works of 
former ages, works of piety and saintly temper, which haTe adorn- 
ed the church militant of Christ; not because it is a noble and 
Spirit-stirring thought, that the same offering has been presented 
to the Throne of Grace by the body of Christ's church on earth 
from generation to generation ; not because it is a noble and 
awakening thought, that this whole body, though spread over 
distant ages, is hereby so closely united, that the all-seeing com- 
prehensive view of the Almighty beholds His universal church, 
as at one and the same moment, praising, blessing and entreat- 
ing, pleading the merits of Christ, making profession of the 
faith He has revealed, expressing their hopes of heaven, their 
thankfulness for heavenly bounty, all, as it were, with one mouth 
jand one spirit; not merely because, in the knowledge that such 
is the case with the prayers we now use, we deem it a privilege 
to pray as our fathers have prayed, to repent and confess as they 
have done ; not because, in our thankfulness for so high a privi- 
lege, we are zealous to transmit this privilege and blessing to 
those who shall come after us, and look forward to the time 
when lips that have joined in the same prayer and praise from 
age to age on earth, shall unite in '* a new song" for ever in the 
courts of heaven ; — ^it is not only for reasons such as these that 
the Prayer-Book demands our veneration; it is not for these 
reasons that I now point to it The humble and devout heart, 
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feeling these thinga, cherishes fhe treasure as a source of blessed 
comfort, and tains over its pages, and breathes it prayers, with 
deep and hearty thankAilness and devotion ; knowing that it can 
attain no higher spirit of zeal and loTe, no deeper and more 
enduring sense of christian humility, than is here expressed. — • 
Ibis will sufficiently recommend it, where the christian spirit 
seeks for aid and comfort But, in answer to the cold and heart- 
less, to the proud and wiUtiUy ignorant, to the scomer of what 
saints have yenerated, — in answer to such, we refer to the Book 
of Common Prayer as the undoubted evidence of the Spirit of 
Christ still abiding in the church. He that would fetch piir« 
water from the stream, let him seek it, as near as may be, at the 
fouQtain head : and so, if ever the Spirit of Christ, promised in 
the text, dwelt in the Christian church pure and undefiled as 
when He gave it, it was surely then when it was freshest from 
His lips ; it was surely so in the earliest ages. And if, in the 
invaluable writings of those times, we find the confession of the 
Christian faith, the order of administration of Holy Sacraments, 
the acknowledgment of one holy order of ministers and forms 
of Christian worship established, can we doubt whether these 
were dictated by the Spirit of Christ, which He promised to His 
church ? Can we fail to read, in these monuments of christian 
antiquity, the fulfilment of that gracious promise, " Lo, I am 
with you alway, even unto the end of the world ?** The christian 
world has cherished them even from their birth ; it has used 
them, from age to age, in its solemn worship ; and, while the 
most highly gifted ornaments of Christianity have prized them 
above all price, look and see who are they that have slighted and 
neglected them. They have been laid up as a divine testimony 
in the ark of the Christian church; and while the good provi- 
dence of God preserves them there, they who abide in the Church, 
to worship as God has appointed, will still discern in them the 
Spirit of Christ dwelling with them ** alway, even unto the end 
of the world." 
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A BEAUTIFUL EXAMPLE, 



1 never saw a more perfect instance of the spirit of power and 
love, and of a sound mind than in my most dear and blessed 
sister. Intense love, almost to the annihilation of selfishness, a 
daily martyrdom for twenty years, during which she adhered to 
her early formed resolution of never talking about herself, — 
thoughtful about the very pins and ribands of my wife's dress, 
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about the making of a doll's otsp for a ehild, — ^bot of herself, sare 
only as regarded her ripening in all goodness, wholly thoughtless, 
—enjoying every thing lovely, graceful, beautiful, high-minded, 
whetlier in God's work or man's, with the keenest relish ; inherit- 
ing the earth to the very fulness of the promise, though never 
leaving her crib, nor changing her position, and preserved through 
the very valley of the shadow of death, from all fear or impatience, 
or from every cloud of impaired reason, which might mar the 
beauty of Christ's Spirit's glorious work. May God grant that 
I might come but within one hundred degrees of her place in 
glory. — Dr. Arnolds letter to the Archbishop of Dublin. 



HINTS HOW TO EXPLAIN A SCBIPTURE LESSON 
TO A CLASS IN A SUNDAY SCHOOL. 

Few are the opportunities afforded for checking those seeds of 
vice, impiety, and disobedience, which spring up and bear firuit 
80 luxuriantly in the minds of the children of our large manu- 
facturing towns. How are these growing evils to be counteracted ? 
We answer, God has provided a way admirably suited to meet 
this emergency. — ^Behold our Sunday Schools ! Are they not 
channels through which He has conveyed, and will convey mani- 
fold blessings ? Who can tell (for God works through the medi- 
um of human agency,) but that the Teachers in these schools 
may be made instrumental in God's hands, in bringing many 
poor children ** from darkness to light, and from the power of 
Satan unto God." 

Amid the profanity and irreligion prevailing to so great an ex- 
tent at the present time, it is gratifying to observe young persons, 
who preserved by the grace of God, ** walk not in the counsel of 
the imgodly, nor stand in the way of sinners, nor sit in the seat 
of the scornful." The fewness of this class, however, compared 
with the multitudes of those " who fear not God, neither regard 
man," does not stagger the faith, or shake the confidence of 
Sunday School Teachers; though surrounded as they are with 
temptations, and exposed to every evil taunt. God's grace is 
sufficient for them ; they maintain their holy principles imder 
the fostering and prayerful care of the Church, and still perse- 
vere in thfeir heaven-ward progress. 

The time devoted to the inculcation of religious truths in Sun- 
day Schools is so short, that the Teacher should study daily how 
to make the best use of it, so as to accomplish this end satis- 
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facfeorily to himself, with a henefit to the children plaoed 
under his care. Eyeiy skilAil teacher who hopes for any snc- 
cess, will not fail to observe the motto,' ** Order is heaven's first 
law," by dividing the portion of Scripture under his notice, into 
several heads, while explaining it to a class of children. 

The following method may serve to show how easily any por- 
tion of scripture may be divided : — 

1. — The meaning of the principal words. 
2.— The chief points to be illustrated. 
3. — The application, or the practical lesson. 
Example, — ^Exodus xii. chap. 29 — 36 verse. 
1, — ^Principal words — ^Midnight, smote, first-bom, Pharaoh, 
urgent, kneading-troughs, clothes, borrow, spoil. 

2. — ^Points to be illustrated — ^The two nations, the difference 
between them, the Egyptian's abuse of the Israelites, the place 
whither the Israelites wished to go, the reason they had for 
going, the object of the Egyptians in wishing to keep them in 
bondage, the conduct of Pharoah, the departure of the Israelites 
out of Egypt. 

8. — ^Practical lesson8~-(l.) The important truth, that God pre- 
serves the righteous and overthrows tbe wicked. 
(2.) That God chastiseth those whom he loveth. 
(8.) That we should exercise patience under our sufferings. 
(4.) — That it is an instance of God's mercy and forbearance 
to his people. 

(5.) — That Moses was a type of Christ, who will deliver us ftrom 
the bondage of sin and Satan unto His everlasting kingdom. 

Each part may be gone over, first, in the form of a Lecture, 
and then catechetically ; answers being required from the chil- 
dren individually. It is necessary that the lecture part of the 
lesson should be given with as much simplicity as possible ; as 
those children who are in our Sunday Schools require the 
easiest explanation of the Bible, to understand the subject 
brought before them. In such a lecture, words of the purest 
saxon origin only can be brought to bear upon their minds 
with any advantage. How many a poor child has been lost to 
a sense of God's mercy, through a want of simplicity in its 
teacher ! During this part of the lesson, occasionally a question 
may be put, which will serve to keep up the attention of the class, 
— " not such questions as are usually appended to school books, 
— a mere mechanical contrivance to save the teacher the labour 
of thought ; but lively interrogations, springing impromptu from 
the subject under consideration." 
p2 
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■ As to the catechetical t>art of the lesson, too nrach attention 
cannot be paid to the manner in which the questions should be 
formed. This mode of instmction cannot be used snccessfolly 
wiihont mnch thought and some experience ; but there is no 
way of instmction so well calenlated to awaken reflection in the 
mind of a child as that of putting to it a direct question. 
M'CulloGh says, " It ought ever to be remembered that the suc- 
cess of the teacher is to be measured not by the number of words 
with which he loads the memory, but by the application and re- 
flection which he establishes in the mind of the pupil." 

Nor is the habit of reflection the only point which can be 
gained by a catechetical manner of teaching, another author says, 

" this is an admirable way of teaching wherein the catechumen 
wfll at 'length find delight; and by which the eateohist, if he 

once get the skill of it, will draw oat of ignorant and silly souls 

even the dark and deep points of religion ..At sermons and 

prayers men may sleep or wander, but when one is asked a ques- 
tion he must discover what he is. This practiee exceeds even 
sermons in teaching."* 

Too much cannot be said in praise of the catechising system 
of teaching ; but I will conclude with a quotation from an Essay 
of an educator of the present day.f "It the best system of teach* 
ing be that which is most calculated to keep alive the attention 
of both preceptor and pupO, the | method here recommended 
seems well entitled to consideration; in as much as it tends more 
than any other to sustain the interest and vigilance of both, by 
compelling the one to originate questions, and by forcing the 
other to trust to his own resources for answers. 

T. C. 

Holbecks 
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BRITAIN'S FIRST MARTYR. 

It was during the last and most rigorous of the persecutions 
under the Roman emperors, the first which extended to BritaiUi 
that a Christian Priest, pursued on account of his religion, and 
Irandering destitute in the neighbourhood of Vemlamium, at* 
tracted the attention of an inhabitant named Alban. Alban was 
a pagan, but he was naturally humane ; and the interesting ap- 
pearance, the mild manners, and exhausted state of the ChristiaHy 



* Herbert's Country Parsoiu f Mr. S. Burner. 
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exeited his compasflion. He oifered him shelter, and took him 
to his own house. The more he saw of the refdgee, the more he 
admired him. He compared his resigned fortitude with the 
ostentatious apathy of the stoio ; the code of pure and unselfish 
morality he inculcated, with the perverted doctrines of the fol- 
lowers of Epicurus. He saw the immortality to which his soul 
liad so ardently aspired, and of which the hest and most en« 
lightened philosophy gave but a glimmering of hope rather than 
of assurance, clearly reyealed ; the resurrection to a brighter and 
more glorious world, forming the very basis, the Teiy life of 
Christianity, — and he became a Christian. 

" Tou are by birth a Roman !" said Alban to his guest, as they 
sat together engaged in one of those instructive conversations 
which were daily more and more firmly establishing his faith ; 
'* were you brought up a Christian ? or are you, like myself, a 
oonTert ttom idolatry V* 

" I was brought up a Christian," answered Amphibalus, << and 
yet I may call myself a convert, too. If you will listen to my 
history, it will explain the seeming contradiction. I was bom of 
a noble house in Borne, and left an orphan, with one sister, at 
an early age. We were under the care of a maternal uncle, the 
Bishop Caius, and educated in the Christian religion. To yon, 
who, after having for years sought, in vain, any thing like cer- 
tainty in the wild inventions and errors of paganism, have been 
snddenly brought into the pure light of the Gospel, it must ap* 
pear incredible that there should be souls capable of standing in 
tile full blaze of that light, and still remaining in darkness. Tet 
was that my case. I was nominally a Christian; I had been 
baptized into the Church of Christ The leading doctrines of 
the faith had, by dint of repetition, become fixed in my memory, 
but they sank no deeper. In mere externals, alone, I differed 
from my pagan companions. I offered no outward homage at the 
shrines of the false deities; I had not been taught or accustomed 
to do so : but my heart was a slave to the still more engrossing 
idols of worldly ambition and pleasure. Persecution is the re- 
finer of the Church — ^the furnace which separates the dross from 
the gold — the kindling breath which, if there be but one sleeping 
spark of trae religion in the soul, will fan it into a flame of devo- 
tion ; except for that, I had in all probability been still grovel- 
ling, unmindful of my high destiny. Tou have served under 
Diocletian, and been in Rome ?" 

" I have,** said Alban; "And I know how Christians can suffer. 
I was present when a legion, containing upwards of six thou- 
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sand soldiers, refdsed to assist at a sacrifice, or to take there- 
quired oath for the extirpation of Christianity in Gaul, was 
decimated at the order of Maximian. Still they persisted, pro- 
fessing themselyes in the most dntifol terms ready to obey the 
emperor next to their Ood, bnt not before Him ; and again every 
tenth man was put to the sword. The second seyerity produced 
no effect; and the whole body, tme to their allegiance, even 
while compelled by conscience to disobey, quietly submitted to 
the death to which they were consigned. I was unacquainted 
with their tenets ; I had disliked them for their sing^arity, but 
I could not but admire their calm determination, and wonder at 
the impolicy of the emperor, in . thus destroying the best and 
most trusty portion of his army.'* 

" Ah ! is it so short a time since you were there ? Then you 
must have heard of Lucius, a relative of Diocletian, and one of 
the most brilliant of his court. He was an intimate associate 
of mine. I have said that I had a sister; he loved her. 
Sophronia. — *' 

** Sophronia !" exclaimed Alban ; " the beautiful Christian be- 
headed by Diocletian for refusing to become the wife of Lucius ?" 

" The same ; yon have then heard her history ? It was much 
talked of in Bome, and Lucius blamed more than he deserved. 
It is trae, he would have availed himself of the tyranny of 
Diocletian, but he knew that it was her religion alone, to him a 
superstitious weakness, which rejected him ; and when he found 
her indeed to suffer, I believe he would have sacrificed his own 
life to preserve hers. It was the day before that on which she 
was condemned to die, that I was admitted to visit my sister. 
We were orphans : we had been companions from childhood ; and, 
as then we had sat together over our tasks, and together, when they 
were finished, flown out like freed birds to range in the extensive 
gardens of our uncle, so, when we grew older, had each con- 
tinued to share in the joys and sorrows of the other. I ought to 
have strengthened her resolution, but I did not : I attempted to 
shake it. I besought her, by all the arguments I could enforce, 
to yield. I entreated her to have compassion apon herself, upon 
me, upon the distracted Lucius. Sophronia," said I, " if it were 
upon a man hateful, or even indifferent to you, that they would 
force you to bestow yourself, I would not seek to persuade you to 
it ; but, Sophronia, you love Lucius.'* 

The face of Sophronia was buried in her hands, yet her slen- 
der fingers hid not the deep flush that crimsoned her lofty brow. 
It was bnt momentary, she raised her head, and the white marble 
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statue is not moro eolonrless than was her cheek, or soareely 
more calm. " I do love him,'* she said ; " 1 had not thought to 
confess it, except to God; bnt listen, Amphibalns, and I will tell 
yon all — my folly, my weakness, and my deserved punishment. 
Lucius admired me, and I was flattered by his open and avowed 
admiration. I need not remind you how, whenever I chanced to 
appear in public, his attention was devoted to me ; such notice 
was distinction, and you have enjoyed mj triumph, when the 
proudest and noblest of the patricians have crowded to pay 
their homage to the poor contemned Christian. Christian ! dare 
I call myself by that sacred title, while encouraging dispositions 
so unworthy of the name ? And yet it was not mere selfish 
vanity that I indulged, I had higher hopes and views. We know 
that, let but one of the court leaders single out a peculiar deity 
as his favourite, and the shrine of that idol is in vogue for the 
season. Lucius was the very arbiter of taste ; I fancied that in 
my person, Christianity itself was receiving honour. Already my. 
style of dress was imitated, and at. the barbarous show of the 
drous, the most distinguished ladies wore the veil of the Chris- 
tian. My religion might become the fashion too; I need not 
relate the vain dreams, the wild, airy structure built upon this 
shallow foundation ; it is enough to say that they sufficed to re- 
concile me to society, which I began to feel that I ought to have- 
avoided ; I trusted to my strength, and I awoke only to find that 
my affections were placed upon an idolater, with the still more 
painful, still more humiliating consciousness that I had been 
guilty of trifling with his. Then I searched into the depths of 
my divided heart, and its sinfulness stood revealed: I had- sought 
to unite whom the Spirit of Truth has pronounced irreconcilable 
— ^I had attempted to serve both God and mammon ; the time 
was come wlien I could no longer preserve even the semblance 
of such union ; I must decide between them : You know how 
suddenly and completely I secluded myself. Once I saw Lucius, 
but not till I had implored that assistance which, erring as I had 
been, was yet granted me. He knelt at my feet, and I was firm 
— think you that the threats of Diocletian oau prevail?" She 
was beheaded the next day. 

"And her constancy wrought a change in you?" remarked 
Alban. 

"It did; I now saw in what her trial really consisted. She 
was a martyr without the aid of the emperor. She had cut off a 
right hand, plucked out a right eye, — ^nay, she had torn out her 
▼ery heart, and cast it bleeding and quivering before the Cross of 
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Jestts; and I felt that the faiih which enabled her to do it, must 
be something more than a name. To the propagation of that 
faith, I determined to devote the remainder of my life. I was 
ordained by my nnde, and the good old man gave me his parting 
benediction with tears. 

"' Amphibalus/ he said, * I know your disposition. Yon have 
spent your yonth in carelessness of all religion, and in the ardour 
of a first conyiction you would glory in being allowed to endure 
torments and death for die sake of Christ: but remember that 
martyrdom is to be suffered, not tought — suffered indeed joyfiilly, 
but not sought presumptuously ; frequently do I exhort my flock 
to be prepared for the former ; you I would rather warn against 
the latter. You are now a Minister of the Gospel ; to stand 
against the temptations of the world ; to go forth, and, in preach- 
ing that Gospel, stedfastly year after year, to encounter the daily 
hardships of a labourious and, as far as earthly distinction goes, 
a lowly avocation, will give a far higher proof of the depth of 
your devotion, than any ibrtitude under immediate persecution 
could evince. I charge you to give this proof; and as long as 
you can preserve life without a compromise of your faith^ to 
preserve it for a continual offering and sacrifice unto God. Go; 
and may His Holy Spirit be with your efforts for the enlightening 
and salvation of souls,' 

«I obeyed him, for conscience told me he had spoken truth. 
I left Borne, and pursuing the path he pointed out, have wandered 
to Britain ; but the arm of Diocletian is extended even here for 
the destruction of Christianity ; orders for its suppression have 
arrived; and I was flying from his ofBcers when found and 
sheltered by you." — Tales of the Martyrs, (To he conHfmed.) 

HISTOBICAL ACCOUNT OF IMPOBTANT PLACES 
MENTIONED IN HOLY SCBIPTUBE. 

CHAPTER II. 

Arabia. Signi^fiug in the Hebrew, a wild or desert pkuXf is a 
considerable country of Western Asia, lying south and south east 
of Judea. It extends 1500 miles from north to south, and 1200 
from east to west. On the north it is bounded by part of Syria. 
On the east by the Persian gulf, and the Euphrates. On the 
south by the Arabian sea and the strait of Babefanandel, and on 
the west by the red sea. It is divided into three parte, Arabia 
Deserta — ^Arabia Petnsa, and Arabia Felix. 



Ababia Dssbbta has the mountakis of Gilead west, and the 
riyer Eaphimtes east Its mhabitanti belong to the tribe of Arabs, 
Qsaally called the Bedouins. In Scripture they are called 
Itnreans, Edomites, and people of Kedar. They lead a wander- 
ing life, haying no cities, houses, or fixed habitations. This will 
senre to illustrate Psalm cxx. 4. <* Wo is me that I am constrained 
to dwell with Mesheeh, andtohave my habitation among the Tents 
of Kedar r 

Ajlabia Pxtbxa lies south of the Holy Land. Petra was its 
original capitaL This region contained the southern Edomites, 
the Amalekites and Gashites, sometimes called Ethiopians, all of 
whom are at present known under the general title of Arabians. 
But it is of consequence to notice the ancient inhabitants of these 
districts, as they are mentioned in Holy Scripture. In this 
country was Kadesh Bamea, Gloar, Lachish, Libnsh; also Mount 
Sina, where the law was giren to Moses. 

Ababia FBI.IX lay still ftirther south, being bounded east by the 
Persian Gulf ; son^, by the Indian Ocean; and west, by the 
Bed Sea. This region did not unmediately adjoin the Holy Land, 
and is therefore less frequently mentioned in scripture. It is 
thought that the queen of Sheba who visited Solomon (I Kings, 
z. 1. ) was queen of part of Arabia Felix. This country abound- 
ed with riches, and particularly with spices; and is now 
called Hegiay. It is much celebrated, by reason of the cities of 
Mecca and Medina, the birth and burial place respectively of 
Mahomet, being situated in it 

Arabia is generally stony, rocky, and mountainous ; principally 
in parts now remote from the sea, though formerly a^acenttoit. 
The inhabitants who dwelt there before Abraham came into 
Canaan, are supposed to have descended from Ham. The Arabs 
derive their remotest origin from the Patriarch Heber, whom they 
call Herod, four generations before Abraham. He settled, they 
say, in the southern part of Arabia, and died there, b. o. 1817. 
They also add, that the name Arabia is derived from Jarab, one 
of his sons. The Arabs of the second race, claim to be descend- 
ed from Ishmael, son of Abraham and Hagar, who came and 
settled among the former tribes. The present Bedouins are fond 
of tracing their doicent from Ishmael, and consider their num- 
bers, as IhlfiUing the promise made to Hagar, of a numerous 
posterity to issue from her son. Their character, too, agrees 
with that of their alleged progenitor, *'for their hand is against 
every man, and every man's hand against them" Their disposition 
leads them to the exercise of arms and warlike habits, — ^to the 
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tfmding of flooka, and the taking of i^oil. They desptee the 
arts of civilized and social Life; nor will they inter-many with 
tettied tribes, nor with the Turks, nor with the Moors, lest they 
should degrade their pedigree. They have but few kingdoms in 
which they possess absolute power, but they are governed by 
Princes femirs,) and by Elders, (scheiks,) and though no when 
composing an Empire, yet in the whole, they are an immense 
multitude of men. 

. To us, who inhabit towns, and have fixed homes, the wander- 
ing lives of the ancient Patriarchs haye a somewhat strange 
appearance ; but among the Arabs this kind of life is customary 
even at this day. In Eg^t, the Bedouin Arabs are distributed into 
little companies, each with a chief, whom they call a fcheik ; 
they dwell always under tents, and each platoon forms a little 
camp. When &ey fix themselves anywhere, for a certain time, 
they make an agreement with the bey or cacfaeff, and purchase 
for a whole year the permission of cultivating a certain portion 
of land, or of feeding their flocks there. They continue there 
then very peaceably, go backwards and forwards into the villages 
and neighbouring towns, sell and purchase what they please, and 
enjoy all the liberty they can desire. But they often establish 
themselves in the land they occupy, and deprive, if they can, 
the govemmentof the tax thereon. This may remind us of the mode 
of life of the Patriarchs, Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob ; and so we 
find Abimelech jealous of Isaac's greatness : — ** Go from tw, for 
thou art miglUier than we ; and if we let thee stay a little longer 
thou wilt seize the land as thy property, and we shall lose the 
revenue of it." (Gen. xxvi. 16, 27, 82.) This may also remind 
us of the command of Jonadab to his posterity ; ( Jer. xxxv. 6,) 
^* Ye shall not build a house, but dwell in tents all your days." 
Colonel Copper, in his observations on the passage to India, 
(1778,) thus describes an Arab encampment: — ^^'From this hill 
we could plainly perceive at a distance of about three miles, an 
immense body of Arabs, which, as they had their families and 
flocks with them, looked like an encampment of the Patriarchs. 
They first sent out a detachment of about 400 'men towards us ; 
but, finding we were drawn up to receive them, five men only 
advanced from the main body, seemingly with an intention to 
treat On seeing which we also sent out five of our people on 
foot to meet them. A short conference ensued and then both 
parties came to our camp, and were received with great ceremony 
by our Soheik ; they proved to be Bedouins, under the command 
of Scheik Fadil, amounting together to nearly 20,000, indudimf 
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Mfomen and children. After muoh negociatiou, our soheik agreed 
to pay a tribute of one ehequin for every camel canying mer- 
chaudize ; bat he refased to pay for those cairyiiig tentSi baggage, 
or provisions. They promised to send a refech, or protecting 
companion of their own party, with us, till we were past all dan- 
ger of being molested by any of their detached parties." 

The inhabitants of Arabia, are divided into— 1. Those which 
dwell in cities, and — ^2. Those who live in the fields and deserts* 
The latter abide continually in tents, and are much more honest 
and simple than the Arabians, who live in towns : of these, some 
are gentiles, others mnssulmans. The former preceeded Mahom • 
et, and are called, <* Arabians of the days of ignorance;" the 
others who have received the teaching of Mahomet, are called 
Moslemonn, t. e, believers ; and are the people who conquered, 
and still possess great part of Asia and Africa, and who founded 
the four great monarchies of the Turks, the Persians, Morocco, 
and Mogul. 

The Arabs glory in the fertility of their language, which cer- 
tainly is one of the most ancient in the world ; and is remarkable 
for a number of words which express the same thing. The 
present Arabic characters are modern, the ancient writing of 
Arabia was mostly without vowels, like the Hebrew. 

The Arabians in general are cunniug, witty, generous, and 
ingenious; lovers of eloquence and poetry; but superstitious, 
vindictive, sanguinary, and given to robbery, which they think 
allowable, because Abraham, the father of Ishmael, say they, 
gave his son nothing. CGen. xxv. 5, 6.) 

The customs of the Arabians are allied in many respects to 
those whidi we find in Holy Writ, and throw light upon many of 
them. Their personal and domestic maxims, their local and 
political proceedings are the same now as heretofore ; and the 
general character anciently given them of being plunderers, yet 
hospitable ; greedy, deceitful, and vindictive, yet generous, trust- 
worthy, and honourable, is precisely the description of their 
nation at present. Since the propagation of the gospel among 
them, many have embraced Christianity, and we know of some 
bishops and martyrs of Arabia. In Origen's time, a council was 
held there against certain heretics. The Mahometans acknow- 
ledge, that-before Mahomet there were three tribes in this coun- 
try which professed Christianity, those of Shanouky. Bahora, and 
Haclab. 

The Ababia, to which St. Paul withdrew, (Oal. i. 17,) was 
probably the JEloman province or kingdom of Arabia, of which 
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Aretas was king at Damascus. H^re the Apostle secluded him- 
self, that he might prepare himself for the exercise of that new 
course of life and ministry, in which he was then about to engage. 
Thus imitating his Divine Master, who before commencing His 
ministry, spent forty days in the WUdemess. 

Ababat. a famous mountain in Armenia, on which the Ark 
rested, after the Deluge, Gen. viii. 4. It bas been asserted that 
there are stall remains of NoahS» Ark on the top of this mountain; 
but M. de Tounefoot shews the impossibility of this, or at least 
of any person arriying at a knowledge of the fact, even were it 
true ; for the top is quite inaccessible, both by reason of its height 
and of the snow which perpetually covers it Ararat is twelve 
leagues East of Erlvan, and is situated in a vast plain^ in the 
midst of which it rises. It is visible at the distance of 180 or 
200 miles. It is said that there are many monasteries scattered 
up and down its sides. It seems as it were, cut off from the 
large range of moimtains, which runs through Armenia, and 
stands itself like a finger held up, whence the pastern people 
call it Ard4igi the Finger Mountain. It is often covered with 
snow from the top to the middle, three or four months of the 
year. The Persians call Ararat, Mount Asis, as if they should 
say, ** the happy or fortunate mountain," alluding to the choica 
which God made of it, as a port for Noah. The Armenians 
maintain that since Noah no one has been able to plimb tiiis 
mountain, because it is always covered with snow which never 
melts, except to make room for other snow newly fallen ; that 
Noah, when he left the Ark, settled at Erivan, twelve league^ 
ftom Ararat, and that at a league from this city, in a very happy 
aspect, that patriarch planted the vine, from which have sprung 
all those luxurious vines for which Armenia is so celebrated. 
M. Morier describes Ararat, as being most beautiful in shape, 
and most awful in height ; and Sir Bobert Ker Porter, has fur- 
nished the following striking account of it. 

As the vale opened beneath us m our descent, my whole atten? 
tion became absorbed in the view before me« A vast plain 
peopled with countless villages, the towers and speirs of the 
numerous Churches, the beautiful waters of the Araxea, flowing 
through the fresh green of the vale, and the lower range of 
mountaius skirting the base of the awful mountain of " the 
Antediluvian World," it seemed to stand a stupendous link in the 
history of man, before and after the flood. But it was not till 
we had' arrived upon the flat plain, that I beheld Ararat in all 
the amplitude of its grandure. From the spot on which X stood^ 
it appeared as if the hugest mountains of the world had been 
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piled upon each other, to fonn this one sublime immensity of 
earth, and rock, and snow. The icy peaks of its double head, 
rose majestically into the clear and cloudless heavens ; the sun 
Mated brightly upon them, and the reflection sent forth a daszling 
radiance equal to other suns. This point of the view Tmit«d the 
utmost grandeur of plain and height, but the feelings I ex- 
perienced while looking upon the mountain, are hardly to bo 
described. My eye, not able t» rest for any length of time on 
the blinding glory of its summits, wandered down the apparently 
interminable sides, till I could no longer trace their yast lines in 
the midst of the horizon; when an inexpressible impulse 
immediately carrying my eye upwards again, refixed my gaze on 
the awful glare of Ararat; and the bewildered sensibility of 
sight, being answered by a similar feeling in the mind, I was oast 
for some moments in a strange suspension of the powers of thought. 

Of the two separate peaks called Little and Great Ararat, which 
are separated by a chasm, about seven miles in width. Sir B. 
Porter thus speaks; ** These inaccessible summits have never 
been trodden by the foot of man, since the days of Noah, if even 
then, for my idea is that the Ark rested on the space between 
these heads and not upon the top of eitherr Various attempts 
have been made, in various ages, to ascend these tremendous 
mountain pyramids^ but in vain : their form, snows, and glaciers 
axe insurmountable obstacles, the distance being so great from 
the commencement of the icy regions to the highest points, the 
mere cold would be the destruction of any person who should 
have the hardihood to persevere. On viewing Mount Ararat from 
the northern side of the plain, its two heads are separated by a 
vdde cleft, or rather glen in the body of the mountain. The 
rocky side of the greater head runs almost perpendicularly down 
to the North-East, while the lesser head rises from the sloping 
bottom of the cleft in a perfect conical shape. Both heads are 
covered with snow. The form of the greater is similar to the 
less, only broader and rounder at the top, and shews to the 
north-west a broken and abrupt front, opening about half way 
down into a stupendous chasm, deep, rocky and peculiarly black. 
At that part of the mountain, the hoUow of the chasm received 
an interruption, from the projection of the minor mountains, 
which start from the Ararat, like branches from the root of a 
tree, and run along in undulating progression, till lost in the 
distfuit vapours of the plain. 

It has been however, maintained that the Ark rested on Mount 
Caucasus, near Apamea, in Phrygia, but the balance of th^ 
evidence is in favour of Ararat. K. K 
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A DREAM AND ITS FULFILMENT 

In the year 1814, the late Mr. and Mrs. Foster (who were lost 
in the Bothsay Castle steamer, August, 1881,) were acqaainted 
"With three sisters, residing in London, two of whom were very 
pious, retiring women, and the third was just as gay and Tolatile 
in proportion. They were all elderly, which rendered the gaiety 
of the third the less becoming, and also inclined her the more 
easily to take offence at any remarks made upon it She hated 
the piety of her sisters, and opposed it in many petty and spite- 
fol instances, though they endeayoured sedulously to accommo- 
date themselves to her, and to renderthe difference between them 
as little disagreeable as possible. One night, towards the dose 
of the year 1814, she had been at the Assembly very late, and the 
next morning, at breakfast, was so remarkably difiierent from her 
usual manner, that her sisters feared that she was either yery un- 
well, or had met with some misfortune which affected her deeply. 
Instead of her usual incessant chatter about every person she 
had met, and every thing she had seen, and all that had been 
said and done, she sat silent, sullen, and absorbed. The gloom 
upon her brow was a mixture of temper and distress ; and seemed 
to indicate a fixed and dogged resolution, formed upon circum- 
stances disagreeable to herself, as if she were resolved to pursue 
her own will, though it should lead her into most unnecessarf 
trouble, rather than follow the course she knew to be right, but 
which would reduce her to submit her own will to the power and 
control of another. As she ate nothing, her sisters inquired " if 
she were ill?" "No." "What was the matter?" "Nothing/ 
" They were a£raid something had distressed her :" she, in reply, 
"had no idea of people prying into matters that did not concern 
them." The whole of the morning was passed alone in her own 
room, and at the dinner the same scene recurred as in the morn- 
ing. She scarcely ate any thing, and never spoke, but to 
imswer unwillingly what she was asked ; and with an appearance 
of depression, obstinacy, and melancholy, that spread its in- 
fluence very painfully over the cheerAilness of her com- 
panions. Thus has the wind been heard to howl and moan, as 
though it mourned its own office of desolation; and yet it never 
ceased to rage and blow, and howl the more, as the destruction 
caused became the more frightful. She retired to rest late, and 
with the air of one who expect from sleep neither alleviation nor 
refreshment. The next morning, she again scarcely touche4 
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breakfast, attcl seettied in the same oppressed abd ttneomfortiiblc 
state as on the preoeeding day. " Anna, yon are not weU: is it 
your head that pains yon T* ** I am well, and nothing pains me.** 
*' Then yon have something on yonr mind, and trhy will yon not 
tell ns? Do we not love yon? have we not the same earthly 
hiterests with yon ? and can we seek any good hat yonrs, in our. 
Boxions wish to share your sorrows V* ** Oh ! you have super- 
stitions enough of your own, wiAont mine heing added. I shall 
not tell you what ails me, so you have no occasion to excite your 
curiosity. I dare say yon would he delighted to know, for yon 
would think it some spiritual trlmnph or other. But I laugh at 
those things. I am not qoite old enough yet to he tha victim of 
draams snd visions." " Anna, we don't helieve in dreams and 
visions.** She answered sharply, **No! nor do I mean yon 
should !** The sisters looked at eaeh other, and relapsed into 
silence. This second day passed like the first: Anna was gloomy 
and moody, and her sisters, hoth from pity and anxiety, were 
unhappy for her sake. The third morning, she again entered on 
the day as one who loaths the light; who has no ohjeet in 
being ; and to whom the lapse of time, and prospects of ftiturity; 
bring neither peace nor hope. As her sisters looked at her, one 
of them suddenly said, ** Anna, what was your dream ?** She^ 
started, and laughed wildly. **Ha! you would give the world ta 
know, hut I shall not tell you ! I thought you did not helieve 
in dreams !** " No more we do : in general, you know, they are 
assuredly the offspring of a disordered stomach, confused images 
and fancies, whilst reason is dormant ; and the memory of them 
soon passes away, after the moment we are fairly engaged in our 
daily avocations. But no douht there are dreams, which are not 
sent in vain, no more than afflictions, nor any other warning. 
There is a verse in the Bihle, which mentions God as speaking 
to man in a drettm, * in the visions of the night, when deep sleep 
falletb upon man.' " She laughed again, and said, ** You have 
verses in the Bible for every thing that suits you ; hut I do not 
choose to he warned in such a way. I have no douht I shall get 
it out of my head in a day or two.** ** Anna, we do beseech you 
to t^ ns; if you really have had a dream from heaven, you 
surely would not wish to forget it, and if not, we wfll help you 
to laugh it off." She answered, half sulkily, ** Well, I suppose 
if yon must know it, you must It was very extraordinary, no 
douht. I should have thought it the effects of the ball, hut that 
I never saw, any where, any thing in the least resembling it; and 
you nmst not suppose that you understand what I am about to 
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ift. I Uionght that I was walki4g in ibe wide street of a oi^, 
tnaiiy people were walking there, besivles myself; hv^% there was 
something in their air Ihat immedif^tely stni«ik m^ They 9Mmed 
thonghtfiil and cheerfnl, neither oeonpied with buaiaess nor- with 
gaiety, hut haying ahont them soeh dig^ty of repose, such hi^ 
and settled pnipocKu snch peaee and sneh purity, as never wer^ 
stamped np<m mortal brow* The light of the eity waa also 
strange : it was not the sun, lor there was nothing to dazxle } it 
W4i8 net the moon, for ell was elea^ as day. It seenied an ^t* 
mosphere of light ; calm, lovely, and changeless. A^ I loo^^4 at 
the building, they seemed aU paiaoes, but not like the palaces of 
earth. The pavement that I walked on, and the hoiiaea that I 
taw, were all alike of gold, bright and shining, and cZcim^ as 
glass. The large and glittering window aeemed like divided 
rainbows, and were made to give and transput light — only the 
light of gtudneas. It was, indeeds ft place to which hope might 
lead ; where charity qiight dwell, J could npt help crying out, 
as I walked along, ' surely these are the habiti^tions of righteous- 
ness and truth:' all was beauty, brightness and perfeotian. I could 
not tell what was wanting toinake me wish for an eternity in such a 
scene, and yet its very purity oppressed me ; I saw nothing con<- 
genial, though looks of kindnass met me in every face of that 
happy throng. I felt nothing responsive) ; I returned in silence 
th^ir friendly greetings, and walked (m, oppressed and sad., I 
«aw that they all went one way, and I foUowedj wondeiring at the 
reason ; and at length I saw them all cross aver to a bu^dinf^ 
i^och fUxe^ and larger than th^ rest; I saw them ascend its 
massive st^s, and enter beneath its ample porch. I lel^ no 
desire to go with them, but so flur i^ the foot of the steps I ap- 
proached from curiosity. I saw persons enter,, who were dressed 
in every varied colour, and all the costumes of all nations, but 
they disappeared within the pprph, and thjen I saw thein cross the 
hall. It was not marble, it was not gold; but light, pure ligh^ . 
eonsolidated into form. It was the n^oon, without her coldness; 
it was the sun, without his dazzling ray : and within was a stair* 
ease,, mounting upwards, all of light j and I saw it touched by 
the feet and white spotless garments of those who ascended. It 
was, indeed, passing fair, but it made me shudder, and turn 
away. As I tamed, I saw one upon the lower step, looking at 
me with an interest so intense, and a manner so anxious, that I 
stopped to hear what he had to si^r* Hs asked me, in a voio« 
like liquid nusic, ' Why do you turn away ? Is ^^if^ peace else« 
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v))ec0? 1% 1^9^ fJiHwm in ih^ v^wkfl of (Uffikii«a»?* I stitoii 
0^ liileaoe ; ^ci presacwl me to enteiv ^% I neither anawwe^ mot 
i9QT94< 8iHld«x43F he dimppe«r«4t »i»d aopther took hi9 plaM* 
with the 9«m« lo<^k» and vith the svQe ipaimeT. I wished to 
AToid l^im, hut I flb^med livcttted to the spot ' Art tho^oowQ 00 
Ux ?* 9aid he ; ' wUt thoa lose thy lahour f Put off thine 9ir» 
(ji^nuents, fmd take the ^hite U^ery/ Here he epntiuued to piefl9 
me, till I got weary and angrjj and eaid* ' I wiU not euter ; I do 
npt like your liyery, and I am oppre^ed with your whitenow/ 
He sighed, and was gone, Mafxy parsed hy jne ; looked at jone 
with mingled pity and kindnesa, and pressed me to fioUow <» 
with them, and offered me it hand up the stepa whieh led ta theiir 
mysterious change ; hut I rejected them all, and stood melan- 
choly and disturbed. One yom^g bright messeAger^ stationed <m 
the steps, came up ta me» and entreated me to euter, mth a y^ice 
aiid manner I could not resist, * Bo you turn»' he said ; * whei?e 
canst tihou go? Do not linger^ for why shouldat thou weai^ 
thyself for naught? — enter heve, and taste of happiness. Po 
not all go in ? Are any rejected ? Do not aU tribes, %n4 «)1 
colours, press into that hall ? Are they not washed, ai^d clothed* 
and comforted ?' He gave me his hand, and I entered the hall 
along with him. Here I was sprinkled with pure water, and a 
garment of pure white was put upon my shoulders; and, I k»ow 
not how, but I mounted the bright stairs by the side of my hap^ 
g:ui4e. Oh ! what a sight burst upon me» when I had reached 
ikeix summit! But mortal w^ds oannot describe, nor mortal 
fancy in any way conceiye. Whersi are the liying sapphires, 
whes^ axe the glittei^g stars^ that we like the bright audience in 
whioh I stood ? Where are Uie fonps of ether* or the looks of 
loye, that breathed in the innumerablQ eon^any that moiFed 
aioiind me ? I sunk down, oyerpowered and wretched. I crept 
into a corner^ and tried to hide myself, for I saw that J had 
noUiing in unison with* ihe Idessed residenjts of suoh a plaoOi. 
They were moying in a dance to the music* to the harmony of 
sox^: thf^t never fell upon mortal ear. ICy guide joined, ia a 
rapture, and I was left alo^e. I saw the tall forms* all fair and 
brilliant* in their own ineffable felicity : their- songs, and looks of 
graj^tude^ formed the conntemmees ^d diffi»enees of each. At 
length I s^w one taller than the rest, aud every way more fans 
mof e dazzling* more awful, surpassing far what yet surpasses 
thaifght; and to him each eye was turned, and in his faeo each 
face was brig^i^te^ied. The song and the dance were ii» his hon- 
oiur * and all seemed to drink from him their life and jo^. As ) 
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^azied, in speecliless and trembling amazement, one, who saw me; 
left die company, and came to where I stood. * Why/ he adted 
me, ' art thou so silent ? Gome qnicUy, and nnite in the dance, 
«aid join iu the song.' I felt sudden anger in my heart, and I 
answered with sharpness, ' I will not join in your song, for I do 
not know the tone ; I will not join the dance, for I do not know 
the measure/ He sighed, and, with a look of most humillatiag 
pity, resumed his place. About a minute after, another eame, 
and addressed me as the ofh^r had done. With the same temper 
and words, I answered him. He looked as if he could have 
resigned his own dazzling glory to hare changed with me. If 
heaven can know ang^iish, he seemed to feel it : but he left me, 
and retired. What could it be that put such tempers into my 
heart ? At length, the Ijord of that glorious company, of those 
glittering forms of life, and light, and beauty; of those songs of 
harmony, and those« shouts of triumph and of joy, he saw me, 
and came up to speak. My every pulse was thrilled with «we ^ 
I felt my blood curdle, and the flesh upon me tremble tbrongh 
its pores ; and yet my heart grow harder, and my voice was bold. 
He spoke, and deep-toned music seemed to issue from bis lips. 
'Why sittest thou so still, and all around thee glad? Come, 
join the dance, for I have triumphed ! Come, join the song, for 
now my people reign !' Love, ineflfable, unutterable, seemed to 
beam upon me, as thou^ it could have melted a heart of stone. 
I felt it, but melted not. I gazed one instant, and said, ' I will 
not join the dance, for I do not know the measure; I wU] not 
join the song, for I do not know the tune.* Creation would have 
fled at the change of his countenance : his glance was lightning; 
and, in a voice louder than ten thousand thunders, he said to me 
then, 'What dost thou here?* The floor beneath me opened, 
the earth quaked, and I sank into flames and torments ; and with 
the fright I awoke." There was a momentary silence, for the 
sisters were shocked and distressed at the dream ; and neither 
of them thought it the elfeots of a natural cause. '* Anna," they 
said, " we cannot wish to help you to forget snch a dream as 
this; we surely believe it is from God; and it maybe greatly 
blessed to you, if you will permit it to be so. Tour description 
iof the holy city may be an implression from much the same des- 
cription in the Bevelation. The city has no need of the sun nor 
the moon, for the temple of Qod is there, and the Lamb is the 
light thereof. All who enter must put off their own garmenta; 
namely, their unrighteousness, and must be clothed in linen, 
clean and white, even the righteousness of the saints; ' and their 
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nghteotuneBS is of bm, saith the Lord.' Those who walk in th« 
hesTenly temple are they who haTe come through great tribula< 
tion, and have washed their robes, and made them white in the 
blood of the Lamb ; and they cease not praising God day and 
night, and they sing a new song, even a song which none know 
but those who are redeemed. * It is the song of Moses and the 
Lamb.' Wisdom waites daily at the steps, to call the sons of 
men into that temple, and the people of God try to persuade 
their fellows to tread in their steps, and the ministers are ap- 
pointed to watch for souls in every way, and, by every means, to 
persuade men, and to try and save them. Oh ! Anna, you know 
something of the way : do lay down your own will, and hearken 
to this fearful warning. Join us, and learn the steps that lead 
to heaven, and how to sing the song of praise." Anna's brow 
darkened, and she answered, " 1 do not want you to preach to me ; 
I shall do as I please." She continued in this melancholy 
state to the end of the week, and was found in her room a 
corpse ! ! None knew the cause of her death ; she died without 
disease, and without spiritual change. 

THE ACTUAL MISSIONS OF THE CHURCH OF 

ENGLAND. 

We have before ns two docnments, each interesting in 
itself, but still more interesting when brought into com- 
paiison with one another. 

The one is the first account of the proceedings of the So- 
ciety for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Farts, 
published in the year 1703 ; the other is a summary account 
of the same Society, from the year of its establishment, in 
1701 to 1703, the other gives an outline of its operations for 
the year 1846. 

We are anxious to call attention to these two documents, 
because we are convinced that the ignorance which was 
recently complained of by the Rev. Dr. Hinds, as existing in 
Ireland respecting this great institution, prevails to a great 
extent even among attached Churchmen in England. 

"The Society," said Dr. Hinds on a recent occasion, 
^'is not known — ^is not understood. There is much mis- 
conception of its character and objects, and much more 
of totol ignorance of its existence ; and strange as the asser- 
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tion may sound, I believe that its not bang generally known 
is owing to the very magnitade of the objects whicli it is 
accomplishing. The vast remilu which are flawing from the 
operation of this Society force themselves on the notice of all 
persons, but these results appear so disproportionate to the 
power and resources of a quiet voluntary association, that few 
persons think of looking to such a quarter for the origin of 
them. Every body hears or reads of complete Church Esta- 
blishments, including bishops, archdeacons, a staff of clergy, 
churches, schools, in Calcutta^ Madras, Jamaica, Barbadoes, 
Canada, ]!^ew Zealand — ^throughout the wide range of our 
Colonial possessions ; but if the question occurs, how came 
all these institutions into existence? the reply which sug- 
gests itself is, '^ I suppose the British Qovemment formed 
them — I suppose the people in these settlements did it." 
Besults so vast and momentous lead away public attention 
from a voluntary association as the origin and prime mover. 
It is impossible that any one can be ignorant of the inun^ue 
stream of emigration which is annually pouring from the 
shores of Great Britain, Scotland, and Ireland to distant 
lands. And I suppose no member of our Church who thinks 
at all on the subject, thinks that these emigrants go out to a 
life of heathenism — ^that they abandon the religion as well as 
the home of their fathers. But what is to hinder this being 
the case ? Emigrants in a new settlement have generally no 
more than enough means to provide for their bodily wants 
and existence. Necessity is the cause of emigration. Who 
then cares for the spiritual welfare of these men ! What is 
the channel through which the provision comes to the mem- 
bers of our Church ? People not informed of the actual state 
of the case, attribute it to Gfovemment, to some vague re- 
sources in these settlements. — ^They do not naturally connect 
with a private body of men, deriving their resources from 
voluntary contributions, a sphere of operations co-extensive 
with that of the Colonial Office, and with the Colonial empire 
of Great Britain. Most persons know, in like manner, that 
we have a vigorous sister Church in the United States of 
America. But ask nine persons out of ten how came it there^ 
under divine Providence % Who planted it ? Who nursed 
its feebleness and infancy ? The reply will probably be, "' I 
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stipp<M9e the AmeiictDfl did it themselveB ;" ^ I suppose that 
it was the British Qovemm^t, while the connection lasted 
between the two countries. How few recognize in this 
Society the apostleship, not only of the United States of Ame- 
rica) hut of Canada, Kew Brunswick, and the Archipelago of 
the West India Islands ? How few are aware that the first 
of that nohle array of bishops, whose efficiency is felt throughr 
out the United States of America, was a missionary from this 
Society !" 

We know that the day is fast approaching, when every 
child of the Church of this great nation, the homes of whose 
sons are now to be found in all lands, will be taught the deeds 
which through God^s strength, have been efiected by this 
great Missionary Arm of our Church. And it is our hope 
(hat the pages of this Manwd may be made the means of 
contributing to this end, by detailing from time to time, some 
of its past and present operations, and thus attracting the 
interest of our readers to the work which the Church of 
England is carrying on through this instrument, for the 
mainteiiance and spread of the Qospel in Foreign Farts. 

It should never be forgotten, that this Society seeks to 
spread abroad the Gospel among the Heathen, maiTvtaining 
its profession amongst our British Colonists. This distinctive 
feature of its operations is well stated by Dr. Hinds, in the 
following extract : — 

^^Its first purpose is to preserve the institutions of our 
Church, and the light of the gospel as cherished through 
them, among the Colonists who are continually quitting 
Great Britain, Scotland, and Ireland. But, as these colonists 
settle themselves in countries inhabited by Heathen men, a 
regard for the conversion of the Heathen has always entered 
largely into the Society^s plan. The peculiarity of its mission- 
aiy character, however, is this — ^It connects the conversion of 
the Heathen with the colonization of their country by Chris- 
tian VDXSSk — ^it follows the stream of civilization that is pouring 
into their country, and sends them the Ark of God on that 
stream — it seeks to bring to the aid of the solitary missionary 
wl^m it sends to those benighted men, the influence of the 
enlightened community which is settling, and spreading, and 
pressing on them, for good and not for evil, as it mixst other- 
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wise be— it seeks, in short, to iofdse that pniif^g princd^d 
into the colony which shall make it a missionaiy instrument, 
and without which the mere individual missionary's work 
cannot but be hindered and frustrated." 

A comparison of the two publications to which we haye 
referred, affords gratifying proof that the Divine blessing has 
signally attended the efforts which the Church of England 
has made to carry out this principle of Missionary action, 
although those efforts have fallen far short of her solemn re- ^ 
isponsibilities as the Church of the greatest commercial nation 
of modem times. 

In 1703, the Society appears to have had fourteen Cleigy- 
men and C^techists upon its list of labourers — ^in 1846, the 
total number of Clegy alone on its list amounted to 373; 
while upwards of 310 Schoolmasters, Catechists, and Readers 
are also supported by it, chiefly in its Missions among the > 
Heathen. 

The sphere of the Society's labours in its first Report, is 
described as consisting of 'all the English Dominions on the 
continent of North America^ from NJS. to K.W., with the 
Indian Missions bordering upon them — some American 
Islands under the English Goyemment, with two English 
Factories in Europe, at Moscow and at Amsterdam. ' 

The colonies enumerated under these heads were, New 
England or Massachusetts, New York, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland, Virginia, the Carolinas, the five nations of 
Irroquois or praying Indians of Canada, and the Yammonsea 
Indians ; together with the Islands of Newfoundland, Rhode 
Island, Long Island, Jamaica, Antigua, and Montserrat 

Of these the North American Colonies, it will be perceived, 
have long since transferred their allegiance from the British 
Crown, and now form the West Members of the great con- 
federacy of the United States. But though the ties of poli- 
tical union have long since ceased to connect these states 
with the old country, it is refreshing to remember that multi- 
tudes of their inhabitants are still united with us, by the 
bond of a spiritual fellowship in the Church of the common 
Saviour. " There are now" we are told in the Summary Ac- 
count for 1846, "Twenty-nine Bishops of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in the United States, and upwards of 
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1^00 Chofci^y vbo with; the flodu conuiutted to liieir charge, 
estimated at 2fi&0fiO& in number, may be said to owe their 
oi^njgarfnQn a» a Chaish, rmdiet God^ to the eacUest efforts 
ei tiusr Society. 

U fiom tiie Ikt of the earfier Colonies of Great Britain, 
«e torn to those which> at piesOKt demand the fostering caie 
of the Ghuroh of England^ we are reminded in the most 
emphal2G tenns,. of the MisaenajTy responsibilities of the 
present generation. 

In Briti^' America^, there are Canada West, Canada East, 
KoTa Scotia^ Cape Breton, Frinae Edward Island^ ^ew Brans- 
Hide, Newfonndland, the Bemuxdas. 

In the West Indies, Jamaica, . Barbados, Antigua and the 
Ijeeward Ishuids, iit& Bahamas, Demeraia, and BerMce. 

In India, the FDesftdeneies of Bengal^ Madras, and Bombay, 
together with. ik» lehoids of Ceylon^ with their 100,000,000 of 
heatbetL mhal»1a&ts, are ocenpied by a scattered band of less 
thafi 60 Misinonaries* 

In Australia, we find' the whole of that vast Island^ con- 
taining the independent Colonies of JMfew South Wales, Port 
PhiU^, South Australia^ and Western Australia, together 
with the adjacent Islands of Van Diemen's Land and Kew 
Zealand. 

N(^ must we omit from this catalogue three most impor- 
tadt possessions, which are to be viewed as more in hope than 
m fad^ as q)heres of the Society's missionary labours ; — the 
Cape of Good Kufpty the Mauritius^ and Hong Kong in China. 

Another subject for comparison between these two epochs 
in the nlissionaj^ history of our Church, is suggested by one 
short sentence in the report, fer 1703. " N3. There are 
earnest addresses from divers parts of the continent, and 
islands adjacent, for a Suffragan, to visit the several Churches ; 
ordain some, donfirm others, and bless all." 

To the long continued refusal of the British government, to 
listen to these earnest addresses of the American colonists 
for the blessing of a resident episcopacy, we may confidently 
attribute the loss of the United States. And if so, we may 
sorely look forward with brighter hope to the future history 
of our present noble colonies, and when we see that they 
ahnady form 1^ Dioceses of seventeen apostolic Bishops, and 

R 
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read the ^ootxngiiig announoement that three new buhop- 
rics in Australia, and one for the Cape of Good Hope, haTe 
just been formed, which will make the nnmber of the mis- 
sionary chief pastors of our Church not less than twenty-ona 

We read in the report for 1703 :•— " An unknown lady ^ 
cast in lately ;£1000 into the treasury of the Society." Not an 
unpleasing parallel is afforded in the commencement which has 
been made^ that two of these newly founded bishoprics owe 
their endowment to the munificence of one christian lady. 

The income of the Society in its first year, was j£800 in 
subscriptions, and ^1700 in donations. In 1846, the total 
receipts of the Society, including one-third of the triennial 
Queen's letter, was ^78,000. 

Hereafter we shall hope to enter more into detail respect- 
ing the past and present operations of the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel. The following sentence from tiie 
interesting historical notices of its missions, by the ReT. E. 
Hawkins, will not inappropriately close the general compar- 
ison which we have been instituting between its first and 
latest exertions. This sentence affords a comment upon the 
weighty remark which accompanies it. ''Whatever be cast 
into the soil of a new country, be it seed or tares, will take 
root and spring up with an ahundarU harvest. 

''At the time when the Church established its first mission 
on the shores of New England, in 1702, the total population 
of the American colonies may be computed at 250,000 ; at 
the declaration of Independence, it was about 3,000,000, it 
amounts now to 17,000,000 : and should the same ratio of 
increase continue, it will in one more century be between 
two and three hundred mUli&nsJ^ 



MISSIONARY PAPER.— No. 3. 

THE MISSION OF THE CHUBCH. 

How many and how great are the controTersies with which the 
English Church in these days (a. d. 1790) is harassed; and how 
powerful and how bitter are the enemies by whom she is surround- 
ed we all see andpainfaUy feel; bat we are not snzprised, since we 
are well assured that this has been the constant and continaed 
lot of the true Church of Christ whererer she has been sitaated. 
In the whole coarse of Church histories, from the Apostles* 
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times down to our own, we shall find no period at which the 
Catholic Church has not been molested, either by heretics or 
schismatics, or by both at once. For in tho field of the Lord 
tares have been sown together with the wheat, and both will 
grow together tUl the harvest But this we also see in the records 
of the past, that snch is the love of the Lord towards His field, 
snch the loving kindness of onr Almighty and merciful God 
towards His Church , that He has never suffered the wheat to be 
choked with tares, — the true gospel doctrine to be overborne by 
heresy, or gospel discipline by schism. And therefore we have 
no reason to fear, but that our Church will abide against the 
attacks of so many adversaries, sustamed by Almighty God, as 
a pore and sound branch of His universal Church. 

But mdeed, the more pure, the more sound, the more accept- 
able to God our Church is, so much the more and more stubborn 
the enemies she has among men ; adversaries on either side, who 
set themselves entirely against her, and if they cannot destroy 
her life, endeavour at least to disturb her peace. On one side, 
the Papists, on the other, the Sectarians, are trying all their arts, 
whether by saying or doing, by combined assault, petty annoy- 
ance, or public agitation, to thrust upon us their new dqctrines 
and ceremonies, and either utterly to undermine the foundation 
of onr Church, or to corrupt her integrity of faith and discipline. 

We, in the meautime, trusting in the protection of God, appeal 
to the universal Church ; and against all the darts of our adver- 
saries, be they what they may, hold forth boldly this shield of the 
Apostle, ''We have no such custom neither the Churches of 
God." There is no need of any thing more to maintain our 
cause, for this is the prime argument by which all the Church's 
adversaries may be at once confuted. 

But let our labour bestowed upon the Church be made effec- 
tual by good works, without which it will profit nothing. It is 
my prayer and exhortation that all who engage in this service, as 
they hope for the favour of immortal God, and their Saviour 
Jesus Christ, as they desire the welfare of the Catholic Church, 
should live as becomes the sons of so holy a Mother. Let the 
adversaries see and admire the excellent holiness of the Anglican 
Church, in the holiness of life in the men she brings up : and 
thus 'shall we obtain not only the favour of men but of God, who 
first built up the Church, and has restored it when it was fallen ; 
who can defend it from the madness of fanatics, firom the deceit 
of papists, from the fury of evil spirits, and from the cunning of 
Jesuits themselves, and preserve it to ages yet unborn. — Bishop 
Beveridge. 
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read the enixiiingi^ annoimcemeiit Oa.t tbiee new buliop- 
licg in Anstialia, and one for tbe Ci^ of Oood Hope, haie 
jost been fonned, which will nuke the number cf the nm- 
sionar; chief pasWirs of our Chnroli not less th»n twentj-one. 
. We lead in the report foi 1703 : — " An unknown tady Jiaf 
cut in I&lely ^1000 inh) the treasnr; of the Bodety." Not on 
unpletiang paralM is afforded in the commencement which has 
been made, that two of these newly founded bicboprics owe 
their endowment to the munificence of one christian lady. • 

The income of the Sodety in its first year, was ,£800 in 
subecriptioue, and ^1700 in donations. In 1846, the total 
receipts of the Society, indnding one-thiid of the triennial 
Queen's letter, was £78,000. 

Hereafter we shall hope to enter more into detail iicspect- 
ing the past and present operations of the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel. The following sentence from the 
intereetiDg historical notioes of its misdons, by the Bev. E. 
Hawkins, will not inappropriately dose the genial compar- 
ison which we have been instttnting between ite flist and 
latest exertionB. This sentence ^ords a oomntfllit npon thi' 
weighty remark which accompanies it "Winter* be ca^ 
into the soil of a new country, be it seed or tanii,' will ta^ 
root and sprii^ np with an cAwadant harvoL 
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THE XA«T DATS • OF BlSItOP SANDERSON. 

The do^y before he took his bisd> Trhich was i^e dftys before 
his death, he, that he mi^hi receive a new assusaoce lor the 
pardon of his sins pasl^ and be strengthenfid in his way to the 
l^ew Jerosalemi took the blessed Sacrament of the bpdj and blood 
of his and our blessed Je8us» tram the hands of his chaplain, 
Mr. PuUin^ accoa^apauied with his wife, children, and a friend, 
in as awful, humble, .and ardent .a .nMUoner, as outward zeverenee 
could e;^press. After the praise and thanksgiTing for it was 
ended, he spake to this purpose : " Thou,. Oed, tookiBst me out 
of my mother's womb, and hast been the powerful psoteclor of 
me to this present moment of my life. Thoa hast neither for- 
saken me now I am become grey headed, nor suffered me to 
forsake thee in the late days of temptation, and sacrifice my 
conscience for the preservation of my liberty or estate." 

The frequent repetition of the psalms ,of David has been noted 
to be a great part of die devotion of the pi;imitive Christiaas; 
the psalms having in them not only prayers sjad holy instructicHis, 
but such commemorations qf God's mercies as may preserve com* 
fort, and confirm our dependance on the power and providence 
and mercy of our Creator. And this is mentioned in order to 
tell that a^ the holy paalmisA said, that, " His eyes should prevent 
both the dawning of the day, and the night watdlies, by meditat- 
ing on God's word ;"^ so it was Dr^ Sanderson's constant practice 
every morning, to entertain his first waking thoughts with a 
repetition of those very psalms that the Gbureh httth appointed 
to be read in the daily morning service; and Having at night 
laid him in his bed, he as i^onstantly closed his «yes wi^ the 
repetition of those appointed ^r th^ evening s^jrviee $ sesaember- 
ing and repeatiog the very psalms appointed for eveiy day ; and 
as the month had formerly ended and .began aga^> so did this 
exercise of his devotion. An4 if his waki9^ thonghia were of 
the world, or what ioonceroed it, he woqld arraign and eondeean 
himself for it. Thus he began the woik on earth, which is now 
his employment in heaven. 

Aft^r his tBkwg his bed» land ahont a day h^re his ideath^ be 
desired his chaplain, M>» Pnllin, to give him absolution ; and at 
his perfon^ing that office he pulled off his cap, 'that Mr. Pnllin 
might lay his hand npoR his bare head. After Ihis desire of hi» 
was satisfied) hu9 body seened la be at tooxc «aae» and bis miiid 
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mbn eheeifol: and he aaid, "Lord forsake me not, now my 
strangth faileih me, but continae thy meiey, and let my month be 
filled with thy praise." He eontinned the remaining night and 
day Tery patient, and thankful for any of the little offices that 
were performed for his ease and refreshment; and daring that 
time did often say the lOdrd psalm to himself, and tery often 
these irords ; ** My heart is fixed, O Qbd, my heart is fixed where 
true joy is to be foond." His thoughts seemed now to be wholly 
of dealh, for which he was so prepared, that tbe king of terrors 
eould not surprise him, '*as a thief in the night;" for he had 
often, said, he was prepared and longed for it ' And as this desire 
seemed to come from heaven, so it left him not tUl his sonl 
ascended to that region of blessed spirits, whose employments 
are to join in concert with him, and sing praise and glory to that 
God, who hath brought them to that place, " into which sin and 
sorrow cannot enter." — Walton* s Lives^ 

PAST MISSIONS. 

King Oswald, as soon as he ascended the throne, A.D. 650, 
being desirous that all his nation should receive the Christian 
faith, whereof he had found happy experience in vanquishing 
the barbarians, sent to the elders of the Scots, among whom 
himself and his followers, when in banishment, had received the 
sacrament of baptism, desiring they would send him a bishop, 
by whose instmotlon and minis^ the Ehglish nation, which he 
governed, might be taught the advantages, and receive the sacra- 
ments of the Christian faith. Nor were they slow in granting 
his request, but sent him Bishop Aidan, a man of (singular meek- 
ness, piety, and nlioderation. On the arrival of the bishop, the 
king appointed him his episcopal see in tbe isle of Lindisfam, 
as he desired : the king also humbly and willingly in all cases 
giving ear to his admonitions, industrioudy applied himself to 
build and extend the Church of Christ in his kingdom; wherein, 
when the bishop, who was not skilful in the English tongue, 
preached the gospel, it was most deligihtful to see the king him- 
self interpreting the word of God to his commanders and minis- 
ters, for he had perfectly learned the language of the Scots dur- 
ing his long banishment. From that time many of the Scots 
<:ame daily into BHtain, and with great devotion preached the 
Word to these provinces of the English over which King Oswald 
migned ; and those among them that had received priests* orders, 
ftdn^ifltered to them the grace of baptism. Ohnrches werer 
bniltin several places; the people joyfully flocked togedier to 
hear the Word ; money and lands were given of the king's bounty 
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to build monasteries; The En^aikf great tsad tmall, #ere hf 
their Scottish masters instracted in the roles and obaenrances of 
regnlar discipline^ for most of them that came to preach were 
monks. Bishop Aidan was himself a monk of the island called 
Hiiy whose monastery was for a long tune the chief of almost aU* 
those of the northern Scots, and all thuse of the Piets, and htuSt 
the direction of their people. That island belongs to BritaiOf 
being divided from it by a small arm of the sea^ biit had been 
l<Hig since given by the Picta, who inhabit those parta of BnliiBy 
to the Scottish monks, becaose they had received I^^Miot 
Christ tbiongh their preaching.*— J?eif«^< EceMmtHcaX Hisiorf, 

PBES^VT MISBXOW« 

The nnmber of Missionaries mentioned in whole or in part by 
the Society ros Pbopaoatiko thb Gospel is 314. In addi- 
tion to these the number of Bivfnity Students, Catechists, and 
Schoolmasters, is above 800. 

Te meMengers of C^fiat^ 

His SfOV4»ei^ vidice obey; 
Arfm and follow, where He leadv, 

And peace attend yosr mqr* 

The flMMer whom you serve, 

Will needful strength bestow; 
Depending on His promised aid. 

With sacred courage go« 

Go, speak a Savioui^s love, 

And tell His matchless grace, 
To the most guilty and depraved 

Of Adam's num'rous race. 

We wish you in His name. 

In all your work success; 
We pray that He who sends you forth. 

May all your labours bless. 



Some people seem no more to know the Scriptures as a wholef 
then the moth-worm knows the elaborate pattern and many 
coloured texture of the beautiftil piece of embroideryi out of 
which its little month just gnaws a small snfficienCy to constmet- 
its narrow case.— iJri/M^ Critic, 
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TEAGHirltS MUST PEBdSVBtlE. 

No (me ought to enlist for a Sunday School Teacher withonf 
hsaing fintirell ooonled the oost; and tatwing once enrtdled your- 
self as a teacher, let there he no taming hade. Some are never 
willing to walk the same path that odier people do, they must 
Hlak» out something new, and will perseyere so long as they 
feel that they hare a new road, and that it will not lead, ultimately, 
into that whioh is oceupied hy other people. Others will set out 
with great zeal for a time, and it seems as if they were something 
great; hut their seal soon cools, and their courage relaxes* 
Like. some of the heautiftilly equipped soldiers, who hate nerer 
hmmaveal, hard sermse, they at the first call of the hugle move 
off to admiration ; hut a few miles destroys all their courage, and 
even their arms seem too hurdensome. We do not want soldiers 
lor parade days, who can shew a nice uniform, and who can 
I— imuvre to admiratkm whtti on parade, hut who cannot endure 
ap^lM^nsRsh, and who are worn out hy a single campaign of 
■ervice. Bememher that you came into the husiness volun- 
r, of your own choice; and if there were reasons why you 
should commence these duties, there are many more why you 
should continue in them. You feel like shrinking away at times, 
and can say, ** Oh ! that I had the wings of a dove, then would 
I fly away and he at rest" You see no fruits of your lahours, and 
you feel discouraged J You cannot persevere ! Lei me tell you 
that if we might fail hack when we meet with discouragements, 
then would most of the ministers of the Gospel take off the 
harness, and retire from their anxieties and responsihilites* 
I venture to say, there is not a minister in the land who 
prays for faithfulnesss, and who weeps over his own de- 
ficiencies, that does not at times wish to retire and leave 
the work, were it not that he is hound hy conscience. You 
find that the retired hut repeated lahours of the school-room are 
fatiguing; that you are cut off from many hours of residing, medi- 
tation, and even devotion; that you cannot often go and see your 
friends ahroad, because your class cannot well he left ; that you 
cannot spare time to get your lessons, and hesides all this, you 
do not see that you do any good! I reply, that the children whom 
you instruct may he young, may he ignorant, may be spoiled hy 
had example at home, yours may he the only impression about 
leliglon. they ever receive ; they are soon to be a part of the na* 
tion, and will help to form its character; and above all, they have 
immortal souls to be saved or lost Would yon not condemn a 
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minister of Christ who should tom back, tnd gife up his pro- 
fession because he met with disappointments ? Wonld yon not 
blame a Missionary of the Cross, who left his field and eame 
honw with his hands hanging down, and his heart fidling him, 
crying out, ** that he met with difficulties, und conld &4>t perse- 
-vere ?" You do noft persevere, and yon chill the heaifti and fireexe 
the zeal of all who are engaged with yon. You cease to persevere, 
and perhaps your class is scattered, perhaps others become dis> 
conraged, and your example may, for a time^ destroy the school. 
Yon desert a work which God has most abtmdantly blessed, by 
whidi he has raised up mnltitndes of new IHends, and tiy which 
ttiouaaads have been led to heaven ; yon abandon the work, too, 
at a day when we need a thousand active, devoted m»n, tty every 
one wliom we now hove. Stand, then, at your post, and in yonr 
lot Do not attempt too much at onee. Bo not be fiekle, and 
change often. My maxim has been for many years past, to aim 
at great things, but if I cannot accomplish great tilings to do 
what I can, and be thankful for the least success, and sCQl HO^ 
on without being diseouraged at the day of small things, or by 
unezpeeted reverses. Fmr years I have laid it dowft aa a maxim 
to guide- me, never to give up a place in desptUr of 9ucee9$» If 
one way does noi, tuoeeed, new means nnui be hied; and if I see 
no increase this year, perhaps I may the neat. I sUnioet wish to 
blot the word hnpossibk i^m my vocabulary, and obliterate it 
from the minds of my brethren. You must nat expect to see 
the mind of each scholar shoot up, and mature at once ; to dee* 
old habits at once thrown off; the effects of a bad training all 
once counteracted. If will require time and persevering^ labour. 
** We cannot and we do not expect that the human marble (to 
borrow the figure of an old philosopher) is to leap out upon u^, 
self-formed, and self-wrought, from the quarry* But it requires 
the force and the art ef the chisel, to lashion it into all those 
shapes of graee and beauty wbiob it ought to wear." Teachers 
are moral soulptors, and must be contented to labour long 
and faithftiUy to fit- Uiese models of all that is goad, ibr 
varions niehes of sociisty. One single teacher in the school Who 
has genuine perseverance, will do mdre for that school tiran »seore' 
of fickle, changeable, and easily-discouraged teacliers. Who can 
help admiring the following specimeik of this quality f **! knew a 
pious young man who was sustaining himself at « litetsry insti^ 
tntion, in America, by the labours of his own hands. Hi9 fetfSagB 
became much aff^ted b^ the spiritual condition ol a pep«do«s 
neighbourhood, w^ieh had nevev enjoyed religiou* privilege s,aiid 
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9omeqjk^aAj did not aiiprntiatotham. fie TiaiiBd ibe children of 
diAtneighboiirbood from house to hoaset mfited tliem,one by one, 
to neet him on. ShindBy-Braminga in a Sunday School. -Sevemd 
chjidfen Acceded to the pxqDOsal, and then he agiain wentvotind to 
find a room for them io meetin; but e^ery door woe closed agouiet 
hinu He told the children to meet ham under a shady tree upon 
a gra3ay honk ; and ^ther they oame^nnd he prayed 4*4th them, 
and tanght them to stady the word of Ood ; uid the ehUdren 
were delighted with their Stmday Sehool. So it went on from 
weeik to week, with increasing imerest, and increasing numberei 
till one L(»d'8 day opened with a codd storm^f nAn. The teacher 
repared to his tree at the vsnol time, si:q)peeiiig some few chil- 
dren might be there; jmd there indeed he found almost his whole 
School; 'wet and cold it is true, but they had warm heacts m 
their bosoms, and how eenld they forego the ei^joyments of their 
beloved Sunday Scdiool for a single morning f The teacber took 
of his hat and prayed as usual for the blessedness of Ood upon 
the exexoises, and began to tea<di, when a msA in the place >told 
him that for thai time he might- take tiie ehildm into his stable* 
The teacher turned to the ehildren,«nd said, 'This man offers us 
the use d his stahle, and it was in a stable that Jesus Christ 
tocik shelter when he was a iitde phild» Let us go/ ** 

There ore no situations in which the teacher may net, and 
eibould not labour faithfully, derotedly, ond prsyarfUly; lor there 
are none in which his labours will not do good. I introduce 
the following narrative to illustrate the point, that « single 
teacher, under (he most unfavourable circumstances, may be 
a worker together with Ood. I trust, too, that the reader wSl 
ibmk as I do on tiiiis point after having read it. 

A fbw years since, a man and his wife arrived in Ihe town of 
M ■ , N. Y., as permanent residents. They were young, lat^y 
married,, and their prospects for the future were bright and cheer-' 
ing. They purchased a farm in M ■ ', which was tiien a new 
eounjiy, and had happily spent two or three years in this sitna> 
tion, when, by a mysterious Providence, the young man was 
called from ^is world. Widi his surviving widow he left two 
lovely twin infants, to deplore a loss wluch time could not 
retrieve. The widow sought comfo^ in vsni f^m the lim- 
ited circle of her acquaintance. , There was no minister of 
the Churefa in that region to direct her to the great source of 
comfort, nor was ibere a pious friend who could direct her trem- 
bUng footsteps to the eross of Jesus. But she went to her Bible, 
and by the assistanee of the Spirit of Tru^» fouad that eonsola- 
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tion which a selfish world can neifber bestow nor taste. She 
mourned indeed a husband who was no more, but she was 
cheered by the hope that God would protect her and hers. She 
wept over her babes, and resolyed that whUe she lived, tbey should 
never need a mother's care. As they grew up, she endeavoured 
to teach them the first principles of religion but they received 
only her instructions. One week alter another rolled away, one 
Sabbath after another dawned upon the wilderness, but they 
brought none of its privileges. The wilderness had netver eeboed 
with the sound of the Church-going bell. The solitary place had 
never been gladdened by the voice of one who proclaims glad 
tidings of great joy. ThclMling mother, clasped her little boys 
to her aching bosom, and sighed and wept for the opportunity of 
taking them by the hand, and leading them up to the- courts of 
God. In the days of her childhood she had possessed great 
advantages, and she now mourned that her babes couMonly re- 
ceive instruction from her lips. Alas ! no man of God came to 
instruct, to cheer, to gladden the boscnn of her, who for yetes, 
had never heard the whispers of love firom the servants of her 
Saviour. When the little boys were five years old, and before 
they were old enough to be sensible of their loss, a consumption 
had fastened upon their tender parent, and she -was soon encircled 
in the cold anns of death. She steadly watehed the certain issue 
of her disease, and even in her last momenta commended her 
children to Him who is '* a father to the fatheriess." A few 
moments before she expired, she kissed her little boys, 
who wept, almost without knowing why, on feeling the last grasp 
of the day-cold hand of their mother. " It is hard," said she to 
a neighbour who was present, " it is hard for a mother to leave 
two such helpless babes without any one to protect them ; but I 
leave them in the hands of God, and I do believe He will protect 
them. My last prayer shall be for my poor destitute orphans." 

After the death of their mother they were received into the 
house of a neighbour, a poor widow. In less than -a year, one 
of them was stretched beside his mother beneath the sod. 
. About this time a pious young lady arrived in the place. She, 
too, was an orphan, but was not comfortless. It was her fint 
inquiry how she could do good to the spiritually destitute vil- 
. lagers around her. 

In the course of one of her afternoon walks she met a little 
boy straggling by the side of the road. There was a something 
in his countenance which excited interest at once, though he 
was exceedingly ragged. The young lady was struck with his 
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i^peuranoe, and immediately entered into conversation with him. 

** What is yoor name, my little boy ?" said she gently. 

"James." 

"Where do you liver 

" With widow Parker, jast in the edge of the wood, there, in 
that little loghonse ; can't you see it ?" 

" I see it ; but is widow Parker your mother ?" 

" No : I had a mother last year, and she loved me. She used 
to take care of me and my brother John. She made our clothes, 
and taught us to say our prayers and catechisms. Oh ! she was 
a most good mother." 

" But where is your mother ?" s(dd the lady as soothingly as 
possible. 

" Oh madam, she is dead! Do you see that grave-yard yonder?" 

" Yes." 

" And the great maple-tree which stands in the farther comer of 
itr 

" Yes, I see it." 

" Well, my x>oor mother was buried under that tree, and my 
brother John lies there too. They were both buried deep in the 
ground, though my mothei^s grave was the deepest I shall 
never s^e them again, never, never, as long as I live. Will you 
go with me and see the graves V* continued he looking at the 
lady with great earnestness and simplicity. 
' The short account which the little boy gave of himself awakened 
the best feelings of the young lady, and she had been devishig 
some plan by which to do him good. For the present, she 
declined visiting the grave, but continued to converse with him 
and to gain his confidence. She found him very ignorant, 
having never been at school, and the instructions of his pious 
mother, not having her to repeat and enforce them by precept 
and ezapiple, were nearly forgotten. 

A Sunday School had never been established in the place, and 
whether it was practicable to establish one was doubtftil, but she 
was determined to make the experiment Accordingly, she visited 
every little cottage in the village, and urged that the children 
might be assembled on the next Lord's day, and a schdol formed. 
A proposal of this kind was new, was from a new comer, and was 
unpopular. All the old women in the place entered their protest 
against innovations. For the first three Sabbaths, the young 
lady had no other scholar besides her little James. 

But in a few weeks the prejudice of the people began to wear 
away, and, before the summer closed, this school embraced every 
child whose age would allow it to attend. 
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H WM Hkt Moond' muililier hher ihB establiidimeii* of tins 
school, ajid alter Iklld Jdmts luub bepome mil' aoqauiited' iHtb 
his Testament and catechism, that his health also Bbgan to fail. 
This good young lady beheld his graduid dedAy witfa;aBsifity, Tis- 
iHBd' him tpdt^9»xai!$, imd alwayn wdpt after hinring^ left him. 

One pleasant afternoon she led him oat by the liafid; atad ait 
his request yieited Uife spot nhertf lay httf jnolluHr Hod little bro- 
then Thei^ graces' ware both, eovered wifli grasb, aftd: on the 
^oMUex gi»¥e were Mme befBiliAid flen»ierefB, Uinfta in>th» cool 
pf Ik eeiei^e snmme/B day, a4 they sat by th0i gtatvv in aileDce ; nei- 
ther of them disposed to speaking. The Itfdy gaoedr ftt> the •fak 
(Btfuntaiance of the iMfd b(^. ifhile he looked at her with an' eye 
that seemed to say, **I have not long to enjoy your .sboiety.'' 
WithouV Baying a word, he cat & amtll stiolt* ito4 meaawri^ the 
exact length of his little brother's grave, and again seated falmself 
by- tiifi lady. She appealed sad ivhile he ealotfy addieis^fLiher. 

** You see, Miss 8 , that this little grave is shorter than 

mine will be.** 

She pleased his Uftle bony hknd within her own^ and l^e eOft* 
tincaed— 
<' Do yon think I shall ever get wdU r 
'< Indeed! hope yoa iliU; , but vhy ask thait ^oeetion f^ 
** Because I feel I shall not live long; I beliete- 1 ehall aoon 
die ; I shall then be laid beside my poor ttiother, and ah« will 
then hanre her two little boys, onis on' eaeh side of har« But do 
not cry, Misa S., I am not afraid to die. You told- me, aad> die 
TestameBt tells me, that ChriBt will snifeff little ahildrcn to eeme 
mito him, and though I know I am a TSiy slnfhl little boy, yet I 
think I shall be happy, for I love this Sarioar who can aave such 
a wicked boy as I am. And I sometimes Ihink I shall, soon meet 
mjcrther and little brother in ha^ineisi I know yoa wiill< come 
too, wont you ? When I am. dead I wish yo« to t»ll. tigi Sonday 
soholiBB how much I loved tiiem all; and teH them to come and 
measuie the grave of little James, and then prepare -to die." 

The'yoimg lady wepf» and could not answer* him at that lime. 
But aha was enaUed to eonvierse with himmany times afterwards on 
the grounds of hie hope, and was satisftedithat this litttt lamb 
wae indeed of the fold of Jeaua. She was 'sitting. at Jbife bed^aide, 
and, with her own trembling hand, eloaed hie- lovely eyjss as they 
shut in the. slumber of death. He fell asleep with aamile, 
without a straggle. The lady was the only sineere: mourner who 
followed the remains of the child to the grave. 

Sumthjf 8ekool Teacher. 
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THE MISSIONARY CAUSE. AND WHAT THE 
TEACHER HAS TO DO WITH IT. 

It is to be presumed that the Teacher's object in deyot- 
ing himself to his good work, is to advance the glory 
of God, by training up the children of the Church in 
the way of salvation. It was shewn in a previous 
number that his Mission is threefold; being in- 
tended to supply a lack of service on the part of the 
Parent, the Sponsor, and the Pastor. This may be 
said to comprise his direct relation to the Church, and 
may stand for the measure of influence he is to possess, 
and the particular duties he is to discharge in that 
relation. But in addition to this he has many other 
opportunities of doing good, which may be called his 
privileges, as distinct from his mission. He can bene- 
fit the parents of his scholars by visiting them ; he 
can put them in the way of reading sound and useful 
books ; he can urge them to attend Church, and to 
see that their children say their prayers; he can ex- 
hort them to put money into a Sick Society, Clothing 
Club, or Savings' Bank, and so secure a small fund 
for times of sickness or distress. Besides this, when 
the Teachers in a Parish come to be organized and 
formed into one body, they present an association 
of zealous people whose influence and usefulness can 
scarcely be overstated. They are the hands of the 
Clergy, through whom the pastoral influence may be 
felt over a very large parish. Is a school-feast or ex- 
amination determined on, the Teachers are foremost 
to help wherever they can. Is a public meeting to be 
held on behalf of any religious society, the Teachers 
are in the thick of it, they distribute notices, invite 
their friends, decorate the rooms, disperse tickets, and 
infase life in a hundred quarters, which otherwise 
would be comparatively neglected. 

s 
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It will be instantly seen how admirable a system is 
here supplied for giving support to the cause of Mis- 
sions. Let a school-full of Teachers become impressed 
with the duty of supporting the Missionary operations 
of the Church, and under the sanction of the Clergy- 
man take up the work with spirit, the result will 
astonish all parties concerned. Suppose a school to 
be blessed with twenty enthusiastic and right hearted 
Teachers, who fully enter into the spirit of the Church's 
system, and realise through it their union with the 
whole body of the faithful, and, consequently, the share 
they have in the work by which this lost world is to be 
TjBCovered to God ; suppose this little corps of devoted 
hearts formed into an association for promoting the 
cause of Missions, each one becoming a collector; 
upon an average each person may in the year collect 
one pound, and also obtain another collector who 
should collect in the year not less than ten shillings. 
Here would be £30 per annum through the instru- 
mentality of these twenty Teachers. In this way 
upwards of £250,000 would be raised every year 
for :this great object by Sunday School Teachers 
alone. These Collectors would receive from their 
Clergyman a regular supply of quarterly papers, 
tracts, and other publications, by means of which 
they would be able to circulate information and awaken 
interest It is impossible to say what might not be 
accomplished by devoted Teachers woi^ng together in 
this way. No cause is so much akin to the regular 
work of Sunday School Teaching as that of Missions. 
The Teacher himself is a home missionary, undoing 
a great amount of evil, doing a great deal of good ; and 
how shall he not be interested in and united in spirit 
to those of his fellow labourers, who, in other and dis- 
tant parts of the world s wilderness, are seeking up 
Christ's stray sheep? What Teachers should fed, is, 
that they, as members of the one true Church, are 
brethren of a great missionary corporation, whose work 
and object are a ceaseless, universal, and holy crusade 
against the wickedness of this world. They are indi- 
vidually the soldiers qf a mighty army, whose spiritual 
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weapons are to achieve for their great Captain and 
Leader the highest victories. They are the assistants 
of the great Good Shepherd, whose desire is that every 
single lamb of his purchase should be recovered from 
earth's dark desert of sin and sorrow, to the sheltering 
arms and the watchful care of Him who laid down his 
life for the sheep. How ennobling a view do these 
considerations give of the dignity of our calling as 
Christians, and of the mercy of God who permits us 
to be fellow workers with the highest and holiest of 
his Saints in the most exalted and glorious of objects. 
To encourage the zeal and guide the steps of those 
Teachers who, feeling the force of these remarks, may 
devote themselves to the zealous performing of tlna 
other part of their mission, we shall from time to time 
devote some of our pages to Missionary subjects, hoping 
by the blessing of God to advance in some measure 
this noble cause. K. K. 



TALES FOB TEACHERS TO TELL TO THEIR CLASSES. 

No. 2. — AS IBISH SKETCH. 

At the edge of a peat-moss, near a grassy moiind, caU^d 
Caion Saggart, or the *^ priesf s hill," stood two or three low and 
very poor looking cottages. In one of these lived Peggy Caller, 
and in another of these, Mattie Jamison. Both of these childrm 
had heen noticed hy the clergyman in whose parish they resided, 
and had from time to time received benefits at his hands. They 
were in the habit of attending the Sunday Scho(^ and their 
Church with tolerable regularity ; and on the Sunday morning 
one of their first cares was to listen for the bell, which at nine 
o'clock tolled to give notice to the parish that this was the day 
for assembling in the house of prayer. I said that they listened, 
but I was wrong in saying this : Peggy listened ; Mattie, I am 
sorry to say, was less observant, and less anxious to observe. 
The consequence was that Peggy was always ready to commence 
her walk to Church quite in time to get there before the last beU 
had stopped, and the clergyman had gone into the reading-desk ; 
whereas with Mattie it was not uncommon to see her within ten 
minutes of the hour of prayer, racing across the common in a 
¥ery unseemly manneri and bustle to her seat after the reading 
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of the senteno^B of Serxptnre with which the Church Service com- 
menocB, and sometimes distarhing fbe congregation ixi the midst 
of their confession of sins. Mattie was not a wilfdUy wicked 
child ; hut she was a careless, thoughtless one. Peggy had often 
waited for her as long, afid rather longer than she could with safety ; 
hut she had resolved to do this no more. She had on one 
Sunday just reached the threshold of the Church as the minister 
entered the church-yard, and in return for the curtsies she stop- 
ped to drop him, he had said, " This is unlike you, Peggy, to be 
so late." A blush of confusion had overspread her face, and she 
resolved it should never happen again. 

The next Sunday after this the wind set in a quarter which 
made it difficult to hear the ringing of the church bell to the 
distant inhabitants of the parish. And Caion Saggart was two 
miles from the parish Church. Peggy however listened from the 
top of the Caion, and heard it over the moss from time to time. 
She was quite sure she heard it, although only at inti^rvals, and 
she called to Mattie to be quick and get ready. " Time enough," 
replied Mattie, " there's no bell yet" *' Indeed, and the bell haa 
nearly tolled its time ;" replied Peggy, — and into the house she 
ran to get herself washed and dressed, and to make the break&st 
for her little sister. She was busily occupied in washing the 
tin cans in which they had taken their food, when she saw 
Mattie looking in at the door, unwashed and undressed. " Oh ! 
Mattie dear," said Peggy, " and is that the way in which you are ? 
and just the time as it is to start off for the Church." " Oh and 
there's plenty of time," replied Mattie. Peggy, however, knew 
there was not plenty of time, and although very fond of Mattie, she 
gave no heed to her, but continued her necessary household work, 
then kissed her mother, who had lately been confined with a 
baby, and reached the Church before the minister entered. She 
knelt down against the stool in the aisle, where she and many 
little girls of her own age usually sat, and had time to find out 
the psalms and collect for the day, before the bell stopped. She 
had her prayer-book open in her hand, and her eye fixed upon 
the sentences of Scripture where the service commences with the 
following words : — " VHien the wicked man tumeth away tram 
the wickedness which he hath committed, and doeth that which 
is right, he shall save his soul alive." These were words of the 
greatest comfort to our little cottager, for her father had brought 
much trouble upon her mother by his wild and irregular habits, 
but of late had become more steady, and had signified his deter- 
mination to continue so. He had brought home all his earnings^ 
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and twice liad been to Ofanrch. Peggy thought over all tbiB, ta 
she listened to the blessed assurance of forgiTeness read by the 
minister from the Word of God itself. She did not know at that 
time that these words were also listened to by her father himself. 
Bat sach was the case, John Caller had left his cottage early in 
the morning, and his family bad thought that he had walked 
away to an adjoining parish, where he once lived in service, to 
see his old master, and endeavour to obtain from him some 
assistance in these very trying times. He had indeed taken such 
walk, and had met with his master : his master had received him 
with kindness, given him a breakfast, and pointed out means of 
bettering his condition, provided he became more steady, atten- 
tive, and sober. With pleasant and good impressions on hia 
mind, John walked back towards bis home, and approached his 
parish Church as the people were assembling around it, and the 
bell announced that the hour of divine worship was approaching. 
John recognized several of his acquaintance, and entered with, 
them the house of God. When he had been there before, he had 
come in late, and had lost the advantage of hearing those sen- 
tences from the Scripture read, which form sofitting a commence - 
ment to the praises and devotions which are to follow. He was 
deeply impressed with the words, ** He shall save his soul alive,*' 
and from that day John never willingly missed his Church. 
Peggy on seeing her father in the church-yard after the service, 
ran to him with the greatest delight, and they both agreed in 
their walk home, ** that not only was it right and good regularly 
to go to Church, but that it was of the greatest importance to be 
there in good time." As they were proceeding homewards veiy 
happily, Peggy thought she heard some somid of distress at a 
distance across the moss. Her father thought the same, and 
they picked their way as well as they could to the spot firom 
whence the sounds came. As they came nearer the sounds 
became fainter, though still they evidently came from a person, and 
a yonng person in distress. At length they reached a piece of 
boggy water, on which something was observed to float, and 
when they came near, Peggy and her father were both shocked 
to find Mattie Jamison struggling and striving to get out of the 
hole into which she had fallen. She was evidently sinking fast, 
and if John Caller had not been with his child on that day, 
Mattie Jamison could not have be^ saved. She was taken from 
the hole a deplorable object : John put her on his back and car- 
ried her to her home. And when she was well enough to give.- 
an account of herself, she said, that finding she was very late, 

s2 
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■he had taken a short cut across the bog, hoping by so doing to 
get to Gbttrch in time. She had run very hard, and wiihont 
noticing where she stopped, her foot had gone aside into a soft 
piece of turf, which gave way under her, and bat for the mercifol 
Providence which sent John Caller to her assistance, there she 
must have perished. 

EASY EXPOSITION OF THE APOSTLES* CREED. 

BT BISHOP JXBBliT TAYLOB. 

2 Selirbe ta 0o)i, 
I believe that there is a God, who is one, true, supreme, and 
alone, infinitely wise, just, good, free, eternal, immense, and bles- 
sed, and in him alone we are to put our trust. 

trie ;f st|n Sllmiglts. 

I believe that he is, 1. the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
and 2, of all that believe in Him, whom He hath begotten by His 
Word, and adopted to the inheritance of sons : and because He is 
our Father, He will do us all that good to which we are created 
and designed by grace ; and because He is Almighty , He is able 
to perform it all ; and therefore we may safely believe in him, 
and rely upon Him. 

fSULiux of ^taHitn antr <!^art|. 

He made the sun and the moon, the stars, and all the regions 
of glory; He made the air, the earth, and the water, and all that 
live in them ; He made angels and men ; and He who made them 
does, and He only can, preserve them in the same being, and 
thrust them forwards to a better. He that preserves them, does 
also govern them, and intends they should minister to His glory; 
and therefore we are to do worship and obedience to Him in all 
that we can, and that He hath commanded. 

fMi in 3feiHtj> Clrtot, 
I also believe in Jesus Christ, who is, and is called, a Saviour, 
and the Anointed of the Lord, promised to the patriarchs, whom 
God anointed with the Holy Spirit, and with power, to become the 
great Prophet, and declarer of his Father^s will to the world ; telU 
ing us how God will be worshipped and served : He is anointed 
to be <A« Mediator of the new covenant, and our High Priest, re> 
conciling us to His Father by ^e sacrifice of Himself; and to-be 
the great King of all the world. And by this Article we are 
OhristianB, who serve and worship God the Father through Jesoa 
Christ. 
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lki» i^nls &tmf 
Jesus Christ is the Son of God, He alone, of Him alone. For 
God by his Holy Spirit caused Him to be bom of a Virgin ; by 
His power He raised Him from the dead, and gave Him a new 
birth or being in the body ; he gave Him all power, and all ex- 
cellency. And beyond all this, He is Hie easprew image of His 
penon', the brightness of Hit glory j equal to God, beloved before 
the beginning of the worldt of a nature perfectly divine ; very Ood 
by essence, and very man by assumption ; as Qod, all one in 
nature with the Pather ; and as man, one Person in Himself. 

<9ttir fLotDr; 
Jesns Christ, God's only Son, is the Heir of all things and per- 
sons in His Father's house : all angels and men are His servants, 
and all the creatures obey Him. We are to believe in Hun, and 
by faith in Him only and in His Name we shall be saved. 

I believe that Jesus Christ was not begotten of a man, nor 
bom by natural means, but that a divine power from God (God's 
Holy Spirit) did overshadow the Yirgln-Mother of Christ, and 
made her in a wonderful manner to conceive Jesus in ber womb ; 
and by this his admirable manner of being conceived, he was tlie 
Son of God alone, and no man was his father. 

Though God was His Father, and He begat Him by the power 
of the Holy Ghost, and caused Him miraculously to begin in the 
womb of His mother; yet from her He also derived His human 
nature, and by His mother He was of the family of king David, 
and called the Son of man : His mother being a holy person, not 
chosen to this great honour for her wealth or beauty, but by the 
good will of God, and because she was of rare exemplary modesty 
and humility : and she received the honour of being a mother 
to the Son of God, and ever a virgin, and all generations shall 
eall her blessed. 

SufEerelY nrititv yontittis yiUtr, 

After that Jesus passed through the state of infancy and child- 
hood, being subject to his parents, and working in an humble 
trade, to serve his own and his mother's needs, he grew to the 
state of man: he began to preach at the ageiof thirty years, and 
having for about three years-and-a-half preached the Gospel, and 
taught us His Fathers willi having spoken the Gospel of His 
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Kingdom, and revealed to ns the secrets of eternal life and resur- 
rection of the dead, regeneration, and renewing fry the ffofy Sptrit, 
perfect remission of sins, and eternal judgment : at last that He 
might reconcile the world to His Father, he became a saerifiee 
for all our sins, and suffered himself to be taken by the malieious 
Jews, and put to a painful and shameful death; they being en^ 
▼ions at Him for the number of His disciples, and the reputatioa 
of His person, the innocence of His life, the mightiness of His 
miracles, and the power of His doctrine : and this death He vat- 
fared when Pontius PUate was goTemor of Judea, 

Jesus Christ being taken by the rulers of the Jews, bound and 
derided, buffetted and spit upon, accused weakly and persecuted 
Tiolendy; at last, wanting matter and pretences to condemn Him, 
they asked Him of His person and office ; and because He af- 
Urmed that great truth, which all the world of good men longed 
for, that He was the Messiah, and designed to sit at the right 
hand of the Majesty on high, they resolved to call it blasphemy 
and delivered Him over to Pilate, and by importunity and threats 
forced him, against his conscience, to give Him up to be scourged, 
and then to be crucified. The soldiers therefore mocking Him 
with a robe and a reed, and pressing a crown of thorns upon His 
head, led Him to the place of His death ; compelling Him to 
bear His cross, to which they presently nailed Him ; on which 
for three hours He hanged in extreme torture, being a sad spec- 
tacle of the most afflicted and the most innocent person of the 
whole world. 

When the holy Jesus was wearied with tortures, and He knew 
all things were now fulfilled, and His Father^s wrath appeased 
towards mankind. His Father pitying His innocent Son, groaning 
under such intolerable miseries, hastened His death ; and Jesus, 
commending JBEis Spirit into the hands of his Father, cried with 
a loud voice, bowed His head, and died ; and by His death sealed 
all the doctrines and revelations which He first taught the world, 
and then confirmed by His blood. He was consecrated our merd- 
fui High Priest, and by a feeling of our miseries and temptations, 
became able to help them that are tempted ; and for these His suf- 
ferings was exalted to the highest throne and seat at the righH 
hand of Grod ; and hath shown, that to heaven thei^ is no surer 
way than suffering for his name; and hath taught us wQliilgly t» 
suffer for His sake, what Himself hath already suffered for ooM. 
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He reconciled ns to God by His death, led us to Ood, drew ns 
to Himself, redeemed ns from all iniquity, purchased us for His 
Father, and for e?er made us His servants and redeemed ones, 
that we, being dead unto sin, might live unto God. And this 
death, being so highly beneficial to us, he hath appointed means- 
to apply to us, and to represent to God for us in the holy Sacra- 
ment of his last supper. And upon all these considerations, that 
cross, which was a smart and shame to our Lord, is honour to 
us ; and as it turned to his glory, so also to our spiritusl ad- 
yantages. 

SdtH iSttvieii. 
That he might suffer every thing of human nature, he was by 
the care of his firieuds and disciples, by the leave of Pilate, taken 
from the cross, and embalmed, (as the manner of the Jews was 
to bury,) and wrapped in linen, and buried in a new grave, hewn 
out of a rock. And this was the last and lowest step of His 
humiliation. 

fifee HestttnUeli into 9tf^t 

That is, went down into the lower parts of the earth, (as him- 
self called it,) into the heart of the earth ; by which phrase the 
Scripture understands the state of separation, or of souls severed 
from their bodies. By this His descending to the land of dark- 
ness, where all things are forgotten, he sanctifieth the state of 
death and separation, that none of His servants might ever after 
fear the jaws of death and hell ; whither he went not to suffer tor- 
ment, (because He finished all that upon the cross,) but to 
triumph over the gates of heU, to verify his death, and the event 
of His sufferings, and to break the iron bars of those lower 
prisons, that they may open and shut hereafter only at his 
command. 

S|r W^ttU Bas Jk^ yo<^^ ^gain from t|e Seal}. 

After our Lord Jesus had abode in the grave the remaining 
part of the day of His Passion, and all the next day, early in the 
morning upon the third day, by the power of God, he was raised 
from death and hell to light and life, never to return to death 
any more ; and is become the first-bom from the dead, the first 
fruite of them that slept ; and although he was piU to death in 
the fleshy yet now, being quickened in the Spirit, he lives for ever. 
And as we all die in Adam, so in Christ we shall all be made 
alive ; but every man in his own order : Christ is the first: and 
we, if we follow Him in the regeneration, shall also follow Him 
in the resurrection. 
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9|e fltethtM into f^tBhtn, 
When our dearest Lord was risen from the grave, he conrersed 
with His disciples for forty days together, often showing Himself 
alive by mfallible proofs, and once to five hundred of His dis- 
ciples at one appearing. Having spoken to them ftilly concerning 
the affairs of the kingdom, and the promise of the Father ; leav- 
ing them some few things in charge for the present, he solemnly 
gave them His blessing, and in the presence of His Apostles was 
taken up into heaven by a bright cloud and the ministry of 
angels ; being gone before us, to prepare a place for us above all 
heavens, in the presence of his Father, and at the foot of the 
throne of God. From which glorious presence we cannot be kept 
by the change of death and the powers of the grave, nor the depth 
of hell nor the height of heaven ; but Christ being lifted up shall 
draw all his servants unto him. 

I believe that Jesus Christ sitteth in heaven above all princi- 
palities and powers, being exalted above every name that is 
named in heaven and earth, that is, above every creature i^ve 
and below ; all things being put under His feet That He is 
always in the presence of His Father, interceding for us, and 
governs all things in heaven and earth, that he may defend Hid 
Church, and adorn her with His Spirit, and procure and effect 
her eternal salvation. There He sits and reigns as King, and 
intercedes as our High Priest He is a Minister of the sanctuary, 
and of the true tabernacle, which Qod made and not many the 
Author and Finisher of our faith, the Captain of our cor^etrion, 
the great Apostle of our religion, the great Bishop qf our sauU, 
the Head of the Church, and the Lord of heaven and earth. And 
therefore to him we are to pay divine worship, service, and 
obedience ; and we must believe in Him, and in God by Him, and 
rely entirely on the mercies of God through Jesus Christ. 

iFtom t^etue l^r »|aU tome 

In the clouds, shining, and adorned with the glory of His 
Father, attended by millions of bright angels, with the voice of 
an archangel, and a shout of all the heavenly army, the trump of 
God : and every eye shall see Him, and they that pierced His 
hands and His feet shall behold His majesty, His terror, and His 
glory : and all the families of the earth shall tremble at His pre* 
sence, and the powers of heaven shall be shaken, and the whole 
earth and sea shall be broken in pieces and confusion ; for then 
he shall come to put an end to this world, and 
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For ^Atf Father judgeth no man, hut hath given all judgment to 
the Son. And at this day of judgment, the Lord Jesus shall sit 
in the air on a glorious throne ; and the angels having gathered 
together God's elect from the four comers of the world, and all 
the kindreds of the earth being brought before the judgment-seat, 
shall haye the records of their conscience laid open, that is, all 
that ever they thought, or spake, or did, shall be brought to their 
memory, to convince the wicked of the justice of the Judge in 
passing the fearful sentence upon them, and to glorify the mercies 
of God towards his redeemed ones ; and then the righteous Judge 
shall condemn the wicked to the portion of devils for ever, to a 
state of torments, the second, and eternal, and intolerable death • 
and the godly, being placed on His right hand, shall hear the 
blessed sentence of absolution, and shall be led by Christ to the 
participation of the glories of His Father's kingdom for ever and 
ever. Amen, 

S \it\U^t ixf, t|r l^ols e^ost, (or, t|)e l^ols Spirit,) 

Who is the third Person of the holy, undivided, ever-blessed 
Trinity, which I worship, and adore, and admire, but look upon 
with wonder, and am not in a capacity to understand. I believe 
that the Holy Spirit, into whose name, as of the Father and the 
Son, I was baptized, is the^ heavenly Author, the Captain, the 
Teacher, and the witness of all the truths of the Gospel : that as 
the Father sent the Son, so the Son from heaven sent the Holy 
Spirit, to lead the Church into all truth, to assist us in all temp- 
tations, and to help us in the purchase of all virtue. This holy 
Spirit proceeds from the Father, and our Lord Jesus received him 
from His Father and sent him into the world ; who receiving the 
things of Christ, and declaring the same excellent doctrines, 
speaks whatsoever he hath heard from him ; and instructed the 
Apostles, and builds the Church, and produces faith, and 
confirms our hope, and increases charity. And this Holy 
Spirit our blessed Lord hath left with His Church for ever, 
by which all the servants of God are enabled to do all things 
necessary to salvation, which by the force of nature they cannot 
do : and we speak by the Spirit, and work by the Spirit, when, by 
Hia assistances any ways imparted to us, we speak or do 
any thing of our duty. He it is who enlightens our 
understanding, sanctifies our will, orders and commands onr 
afieetions; he comforts our sorrows, supports our spirits in 
trouble^ and enables us by promises, and confidences, and giftS) 
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to suffer for the Lord Jesus and the Gospel. And all these tilings 
God the Father does for us by His Son, and the Son by the Holy 
Spirit, and the Holy Spirit by all means within and without, 
which are operative upon, and proportionable to the nature of 
reasonable creatures. This is He who works miracles, gives the 
gifts of prophecy and of interpretation ; that teaches us what 
and how to pray ; that gives us zeal and holy desires ; who sanc- 
tifies children in baptism, and confirms them with His grace in 
Confirmation, and reproves the world, and consecrates bishops 
and all the ministers of the Gospel, and absolves the penitent 
and blesses the obedient, and comforts the sick, and excommu- 
nicates the refractory, and makes intercession for the saints, that 
is, the Church; and those whom He hath blessed, appointed, and 
sanctified to these purposes, do all these ministries by His autilio- 
rity, and His commandment, and His aids. This is He that 
testifies to our spirits that we are the sons of Godf and that makes 
us to cry Abba, Father; that is, who inspires into us such hum- 
ble confidences of our being accepted in our hearty and constant 
endeavours to please God, that we can with cheerfulness and joy 
call God our Father, and expect and hope for the portion of sons 
both here and hereafter, and in the certainty of this hope to work 
out our salvation with fear and reverence, with trembling and joy, 
with distrust of ourselves, and mighty confidence in God. By 
this holy and ever-blessed Spirit, several persons in the Church, 
and every man in his proportion, receives the gifts of wisdom, 
and utterance, and knowledge, and interpretation, and prophecy, 
and healing, and government, and discerning of spirits, and faith, 
and tongues, and whatsoever can be necessary for the Church in 
sftveral ages and periods, for her beginning, for her continuance, 
for her in prosperity, and for her in persecution. This is the 
gretX promise of the Father, and it is theg^ of God, which he will 
give to all them that ask Him, and who live piously and chastely, 
and are persons fit to entertain so divine a grace. This Holy 
Spirit gives to some more, to some less, according as they are 
capable. They w}w obey Sis motions, and love His presence, 
and improve His gifts, shall have Him yet more abundantly ; but 
they that grieve the Holy Spirit, shall lose that which they have ; 
and they that extinguish Him, belong not to Christ, but are in 
the state of reprobation ; and they that blaspheme this Holy 
Spirit, And call him the spirit of the devil, or the spirit of error, 
or folly, or do malicious despites to him, that is, they who on 
purpose, considering and choosing, do him hurt by word or by 
4eed, (so far as lies in them,) shall for ever be separated from 
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the piesenoe of GK>d and GhriBt, B&d shall nerer be forgiven in 
this world, nor in the world to come. Lastly, this Holy Spirit 
seals us to the day of redemption ; that is, God gives lis His 
Holy Spirit as a testimony that He will raise us again at the last 
day, and give us a portion in the glories of His kingdom, in the 
inheritance of our Lord Jesus. 

I believe that there is and ought to be a visible company of 
men, professing the service and discipline, that is, the religion 
of the Gospel, who agree together in the belief of all the truths of 
God revealed by Jesus Christ, and in confession of the articles of 
this Creed, and agree together in praying and praising God 
through Jesus Christ, to read, and hear the Scriptures read and 
expounded, to provoke each other to love and to good works, to 
advance the honour of Christ, and to propagate His faith and 
worship. I believe this to be a hol^ Church, spiritual, and not 
civil and secular, but eanctified by their profession, and the 
solemn rites of it, professing holiness, and separating from the 
evil manner of heathens and wicked persons, by their laws and 
institutions. And this Church is Catholic ; that is, it is not con- 
fined to the nation of the Jews, as was the old religion, but it is 
gathered out of all nations, and is not of a differing faith in 
differing places, but always did, doth, and ever shall, profess the 
faith which the Apostles preached, and which is contained in this 
Creed ; which whosoever believes is a Catholic and a Christian, 
and he that believes not is neither. This Catholic Church I be- 
lieve, that is, I believe whatsoever all good Christians in all ages 
and in all places did confess to be the Catholic and Apostolic 
faith. 

^r Cmmmtnion ot JS«int»» 

That is, the communion of all Christians; because by reason 
of their holy faith they are called saints in Scripture, as being 
begotten by God into a lively faith, and cleansed by believing; 
and by this faith, and the profession of a holy life in obedience 
to Jesus Christ, they are separated from the world, called to the 
knowledge of the truth, justified before God, and endued with 
the holy Spirit of grace, foreknown from the beginning of the 
world, and predestinated by God to be made conformable to the 
image of His Son, here in holiness of life, hereafter in a life of 
glory ; and they who are saints in their belief and profession 
must be so also in their practice and conversation, that so they, 
may ifMblbe their calling and election sure, lest they be saints only 

T 
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in name and title, in their profession and institntion, and not in 
manner and holiness of living ; that is, lest they be so before 
men and not before God. I believe that all people who desire 
the benefit of the Gospel are bound to have a fellowship and 
society with these satnts, and commnnicate with them in their 
holy things, in their faithf and in their hopej and in their sacnt- 
menu, and in their ^prayers, and in their public assemblies, and in 
their government ; and must do to them all the acts of charity and 
mntaal help which they can, and are required to do ; and without 
this communion of saints, and a conjunction with them who be- 
lieve in God through Jesus Christ, there is no salvation to be 
expected ; which communication must be kept in inward things 
always and by all persons, and testified by mUward acts always, 
when it is possible, and may be done upon just and holy con- 
ditions. 

I believe that all the sins I committed before I came to the 
knowledge of the truth, and all the slips of human infirmity, 
against which we heartily pray, and watch, and labour, and all 
the evil habits, of which we repent so timely and effectually, that 
we obtain their contrary graces, and live in them, are folly re^ 
mitted by the blood of Christ ; which forgiveness we obtain by 
faUh and repentance, therefore are not justified by the righteous- 
ness of works, but by the righteottsness of faith ; and we are pre^ 
served in the state of forgiveness or justification by the fruits of 
a lively faith, find a timely active repentance. 

€i$ ilt0ttrmtion of tfir iSolKs. 

I believe that at the last day all they whose sins are forgiven, 
and who lived and died in the communion of saints, and in whom 
the Holy Spirit did dwell, shall rise from their graves, their dead 
bones shall live, and be clothed with flesh and skin, and their 
bodies together with their souls shall enter into the portion of a 
new life : and that this body shall no more see corruption, bnt 
shall rise to an excellent condition ; it shall be spiritual, power- 
ful, immortal, and glorious, like unto His glorious body, who 
shall then be oi^r Judge, is now our Advocate, our Saviour, and 
our Lord. 

Slnli t|r %iU i^bnlasting. 

I believe that they who have their 'part in this resurrection 
shall meet the Lord in the air ; and whe^ the blessed sentence ig 
pronounced upon them, they shall for ever be with the Lord in 
joys unspeakable, and foil of glory ; GQd 3hall wipe all teA):s IfoiQ 
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tbeir eyes ; there shall be no fear or soriov, no mourning or 
death ; a friend shall never go away from thence, and an enemy 
shall never enter; there shall be fulness without want, light 
eternal, brighter than the sun, day and no night, joy and no 
weeping, difference in degree and yet all full ; there is hve with- 
out dissimulation, excellency without envy, multitudes without 
eonAision, music without discord ; there the understandings are 
rich, the will is satisfied, the affections cure all joy, and they shall 
leign with God and Christ for ever and ever. Amen. 

This is the Catholic faith, which except a man believe faith- 
Mly, he cannot be saved. 

ILLUSTRATIONS OF HOLY SCRIPTURES. 

« TflE house in which I am at present living gives what 
seemed to me a correct idea of the scene of Eutychns's falling 
&om the upper loft while St Paul was preaching. — 'Acts xx. 6 — ^12, 
According to our idea of houses the scene is very far from intel> 
ligible; and besides this the circumstance of preaching generally 
leaves on the minds of cursory readers the notion of a church. 
To describe this house, which is not many miles distant from the 
Troad, and perhaps, from the unchanging character of oriental 
customs, nearly resembles the houses then built, will frilly illus- 
trate the narrative. On entering my host's door, we find the first 
floor entirely used as a store ; it is filled with large barrels of oil, 
the produce of the rich country for many miles roimd: this 
space so far from being habitable, is sometimes so dirty with 
the dripping of the oil, that it is difficult to pick out a clean foot- 
ing from the door to the first step of the staircase. On ascending 
we find the first floor, consisting of an humble suite of rooms, 
not very high ; these are occupied by the family for their daily 
use. It is on the next story that all their expense is lavished ; 
here my courteous host had appointed my lodgings : beautiful 
curtains and mats, and cushions to the divan, display the re- 
spect with which they mean to receive their guest Here, like- 
wise, their splendour, being at the top of the house, is enjoyed 
by the poor Greeks with more retirement, and less chance of 
molestation from the intrusion of the Turks; here, when the 
professors of the college waited upon me to pay their respects, 
they were received im ceremony and sat at the window. The 
room is both higher and also larger than those below ; it has two 
projecting windows, and the whole floor is so much extended in 
front beyond the lower part of the building, that the projecting 
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windows oonBiderably oTerheng the street In such an upper 
room, seelnded, spacious, and commodious, St Paul was invited 
to preach his parting discourse. The divan, or raised seat, with 
mats or cushions, encircles the interior of each projecting win- 
dow ; and I have remarked that, when the company is numerous, 
they sometimes place large cushions hehind the company seated 
on the divan ; so that a second tier of company, with their feet 
upon the seat of the divan, are sitting behind higher than the 
front row. Eutychus thus sitting, would be on a level with the 
open window ; and, being overcome with sleep, he would easily 
fall out from the third loft of the house into the street, and be 
almost certain from such a height to lose his life. Thither St 
Paul went down, and comforted the alarmed company by bringing 
up Eutychus alive. It is noted that there were many lights in the 
upper-chamber. The very great plenty of oil in this neighbour- 
hood, would enable them to afford many lamps ; the heat of these 
and so much company, would cause the drowsiness of Eutychus 
at that late hour; and be the occasion likewise of the windows 
being open. JowetCs Christian Researches in the Mediterranean. 

"In Persia, slaves often become favourite and confidential 
servants ; and their children, from being bom in the house, are 
considered in a light hardly less respectable than the relations 
of the family. They are denominated Khanahzad, or house- 
bom slaves." This recalls the passage in Gen* xiv. 14. — ^'*HiB 
trained servants, bom in his own house." Makokiis History of 
Persia* 

"April the 9th, we were all called up, and acquainted that the 
walls were assaulted and scaled in five different places, though 
it was so exceedingly dark, that neither moon nor star was to be 
seen ; yet the agent, and all the gentlemen of the factory (except^ 
ing a young gentleman, who was so obliging as to stay for me,) 
rose immediately, and made the best of their way for the creetu's 
mouth. In our way, the women threw tiles and stones at us 
from the tops of our houses, though we called to them in Arabic, 
to forbear, as we were English: they answered "we lied," for 
that we were Agema (Persians) in English dress ; but as it was 
so very dark, that we could not see each other at four yards dis- 
tance, we were obliged to run the gauntlet, and were so lucky as 
to escape without being knocked on the head, although we re- 
ceived many blows on the arms and shouUers, which left their 
marks for some days." This illustrates that passage of Judges, 
ix. 53. — ** And a certam woman cast a piece of a millstone upon 
Abimele6h*s head." ParsaiCs Traoels in Asia* 
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REMABKS ON PEWS AND PEWHOLDERS. 

No one can be at all oonyersant with parochial matters, without 
he'mg painfully aware that Pews are a never-ending, still-beginning 
subject of animosity and ill-will. It seems as if the sin of 
making worldly distinctions between rich and poor in that House 
where all are equal, had brought with it its own punishment from 
the yery first, in the strifes and contentions which have invari^ 
ahly attended the allotment and possession of pews. Almost 
every clergyman, probably, has been called upon to allay angry 
feelings, and to endeavour to make peace between parties who 
have contrived to quarrel with one another on some points con- 
nected with their pew-rights, real or imaginary; — almost every 
clergyman, perhaps, has been told by some ill-conditioned mem- 
ber of his flock, that he does not choose to come to Church till 
the churchwardens have given him a pew. 

There seems a reasonable ground, however, for hope, that the 
tide of fashion which has set in so long and so steadily in favour 
of these "sleeping-boxes," is at length beginning to turn. Good 
people have become thoroughly ashamed of them, and of them- 
selves for having tolerated them ; all the new Churches which 
have any pretensions to Catholic arrangement, have got rid of 
them; and as it generally happens that the steady resolution of 
a few influential persons constantly directed to one point, is, in 
the end, suooessfttl in carrying that point, we may reasonably 
expect that when the various church-building societies have 
shewn their resolution to discourage the system, by withholding 
grants from all Churches in which the erection of inclosed seats 
ia contemplated, we shall gradually find jMOple disposed to retom 
to open sittings. Meanwhile, thero is one circumstance which 
may well cause the lovers of pews to look with apprehension ae 
to ^6 results of the . fashion of which they are so fond. The 
pews of the wealthy few have driven, in many places, the poor 
f^om our churches. One great box after another has been erected 
till there is no longer room for the hombler ranks of worship- 
pers. And what has been the consequence ? The many, now 
rendered lawless and immanageable, because no longer under 
the constraining influence of the Church, are beginning in our 
large towns, to give the selfish few hints, which it will be their 
wisdom and their safety to profit by ero it be too late. " It is 
not a little striking," as Mr. Faber has truly observed in one of 
his beautiful tracts on the Church and her Officers^— <" it is not a 
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little striking that in seyeral places of late, the people have come 
in bodies to occupy the churches and cathedrals, and assert their 
equal right to them. This shows that even this trifle has created a 
soreness, and therefore to a thinking person has ceased to be a tr^le"* 

"What, then, it maybe asked, is it proposed to throw our 
Churches open, like those in foreign countries, and let the con- 
gregation seat themselves where and as they can-^one day here« 
and another day there, as chance may direct, or as places may 
happen to be vacant ?" By no means: all that is insisted on is» 
the necessity of getting rid of distinctions between rich and pooi 
in Ood's house, and utterly destroying the great unsightly pack* 
ing-bozes which at present deform our Churches* 

There ought to be in every Church a certain number of seats, 
tne and unappropriated, for the use of strangers and casual 
visitors ; but these need not form more than a very small portion 
of the whole : all the rest should be appropriated ; every house* 
holder in the parish should have a definite place allotted to him, 
tat himself and his family. English people have inherent in 
them a sort of independence, which coming (rightly or not, I do 
not say) to Church with them, makes them like to feel sure of a 
seat: again, there is another English feeling, shamefacedneas, 
which ought not to be set at nought, and which we have all seen 
painfully roused when some young lad or country-woman, on 
arriving at Church, ;^nds their usual seat pre-occupied; and not 
to mention other circumstances, there does seem somewhat in 
the English character and habits which makes appropriated seats 
desirable. Let all seats, therefore, in our Churches, be appro* 
priated (with, the exception of a few for strangers^ ; but let them 
all be unindosed,— of one uniform pattern, — those for the poor 
being as good and as well-placed as those for the rich, — and let 
them be so arranged as that *' high and low, rich and poor," shall 
worship " one with anoiher,**-^BeY. F. E. Paobt. 

toSTORICAL ACCOUNT OF IMPORTANT PLACES 
MENTIONED IN HOLY SCMPTtmE. 

. CHAPTEB III. 

Abmagbddov. Mentioned ia Rer. xvi. 16 ; otherwise called 
Megiddo, is a city in the great plain at the foot of Mount Carmel, 
which has been the scene of much slaughter; under this charac- 
ter it is referred to in the above text, as the place in which God 
will collect together his enemies for destruction. 

* S«e Faber^s " Cbarchman's Polities in Bittarbed Times," p. 44. 
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Abhshia. a eonsxderable province of Asia, havingf Media oit 
the east, Cappadooia on the west, Colohis and Iberia on the 
north, Mesopotamia on the sonth, and Euphrates and Syria <m 
the south-west Care should be taken to distinguish Annenia 
from Aramea or Syria, with which it has been sometimes con- 
founded. The name Annenia is probably derived from Hanninni, 
tiie monntanous eonntry of the Minni or Mineans, who ar^ 
noticed in Jer. ii. 27. In Gen. -riii. 4, Moses says that the ark 
rested on the monntains of Armenia; in the Hebrew text, the 
tnoiintahis of Ararat ; and in 2 Kings xiz. 87, it is said that the 
two sons of Sennaoherib, after baring killed their fietther, escaped 
into Armenia ; in Hebrew, the land of Ararat 
' Asia. The ancient Hebrews were strangers to the dirisions of 
the earth into parts or qnarters ; and hence we never find the 
word Asia in any Hebrew book. It ocenrs only in the book of 
Maccabees and the New Testament Asia is separated from 
Europe by the Tanais or Don, the Snxine, Egean, and Mediter* 
ranean seas ; and the Nile of Egypt divides it from Africa. This 
part of the globe is regarded as having been the most favoured. 
Here the first man was created: here the patriarchs lived : here 
the law was given : here the greatest and most celebrated m<m* 
archies were fbnnded; and from hence the first founders of cities 
and nations in other parts of the world conducted their colonists^ 
In Asia, our blessed Redeemer appeared, wrought salvation for 
mankind, died and rose sgain ; and from hence the light of the 
Gospel has been dlfihsed over the world. Law, art, science, and 
religion, all had their origin in Asia. The soil is fruitfrtl, and 
abounds with all the luxuries as well as the necessaries of life. 
It was generally divided into Major and Minor. 

Asia Mikob was a large country, (Acts xix. 10.) lying 
between the Enxine or Black Sea northwards, and the Medltei^ 
ranean, southwards. It is now called Anatolia, or Natolia. Asiit 
Migor denotes all the rest of the Asiatic continent The provin 
ces of Asia Minor are Bitbynia, Pontus, Galatia, Cappadooia, 

Gilicia, Pamphylia, Pisldia, Lycaonia, Phrygia, Mysia, Troas, all 
of which are mentioned in the New Testament ; Lydia, Ionia, 
and Eolis, which are sometimes included under Lydia, Oaria, 
Doris, and Lyeia. Gf thescj Lydia and Caria, taken in their larger 
acceptations, the latter including Doris, with Mysia, and Phrygia, 
ineluding Troas, fcnrmed the Boman pro^cohsular Asia, which 
has been thought by some to be the same as the scripture Asia. 
But it is'nmch more reasonably supposed that Mysia, Phrygia, 
and Troas, are leekonedby tiie sacred writers as distinct provinees 
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from the Asia so called in Seriptave. We mnet therefora hj 
Asia, ia the New Testament, understand Lydia in its largest 
acceptation, so as to include Ionia and Eolis; for in this weare 
comprehended the seyen cities, the churches of which are called 
the churches of Asia. 

AssTBXA. The derivation of the word Assyria has puzaled all 
the learned, and is likely to puzzle many more, it would therefoie 
be but lost time here to enter into the controversy. The follow- 
ing is abridged ttom. Galmet. The boundaries of Assyria bave 
varied with its success in aims. It was first bounded by the 
Lycus and Gaprus, but the name of Assyria, more generaUy 
speaking, is applied to all that territory which lies between Media, 
Mesopotamia, Annenia, and Babylon. It is now called Kurdis- 
tan. The empire of Assyria is generally believed to have been 
founded by Ashur, son of Shem, who was driven from Shinar by 
Nimrod. Gen. z. 10, 11. Many others however apply the words 
of this passage to Nineveh, which is the marginal reading, and ia 
the more probable inteipretation. 

Nimrod then may be considered as the founder of the new 
empire of Nineveh, which being seated in a country almost 
exclusively peopled by the descendants of Ashur, had been called 
Ashura or Assyria. Of Nimrod*s successors we are ignorant: we 
read (Gen. xiv.) that in Abraham's time, about A.M. 2092, 
Chedorlaomer, king of Elam, in confederacy with certain other 
kings, attacked the kings of Sodom and Gomorrha, and the 
neighbouring cities which had rebelled. Under the Judges, 
(Judges iii. 8.) about A. M. 2591, the Lord delivered Israel into 
the hands of Cushan-Bisha-thaim, king of Mesopotamia, who 
oppressed them eight years. Julius Africsnus says, that Evechous 
reigned in Ghaldea 229 years before the Arabians, in the time of 
Isaac. The Arabians conquered the Chsldee Empire, A. M. 2466, 
and kept it 216 years, to A. M. 2682. And Belus the Assyrian 
succeeded the Arabians 56 years before the foundation of the 
latter Assyrian empire by Ninus. 

During the reigns of David and Solomon, the Assyrian monarchs 
posessed nothing on this side of the Euphrates. David subdued 
all Syria without their concerning themselves about it; and when 
he attacked the Ammonites, they sent for succour to the other 
side of the Euphrates; (2 Sam. x. 16.) but David defeated those 
troops, and even obliged certain people on the other side of the 
jiver to pay him tribute. 

The first Kiog of Assyria mentioned in Scripture, is the Sover- 
«ign who reigned ftt Nineveh, when Jonas went thither, am» 
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8180. The prophet does not inform us who this monarch Wfts; 
hot he describes the city as being prodigiously large. From 
2 Kings, XT. 19, and 1 Cor. y. 26, we leam, that about 50 years 
after, Hus Pnl, King of Assyria, invaded the territories of Israel, 
under the reign of Meuahem. It is coujectured that Pul was the 
father of Sardanapalus, under whom the history of Assyria as- 
sumes a more consistent aspect 

The measure of Nineveh's sins being completed, God raised 
up enemies against Sardanapalus, in the person of Arbaees, King 
of Media, and the Persians, and other of his allies who besieged 
and took the Capital, and induced the King to put himself to 
death. Thus terminated the ancient empire of the Assyrians, 
which had lasted from Nimrod about 2500 years, and from Ninus 
the son of Belus about 520 years, a. m. 8254. Upon the death 
of Sardanapalus, the empire was divided into the Assyrian, pro- 
perly so called, and the Babylonian kingdoms. 

Arbaees, who is believed to be the Tiglath Pileser of scripture, 
(2 Kings, zv. 29.) fixed the seat of his government at Nineveh, 
which continued the Capital of the Assyrian Empire. He was 
succeeded by Shalmaneser, whose son and successor Sennacherib 
is so famous in sacred and profane history. He was killed by 
two of his sons, and succeeded by a third, Esarhaddon, who 
having re-united the enemies of Chaldea and Assyria, left his 
throne to Saosduchinus, who reigned twenty years. This is 
thought by some to be the Prince, who in Judith is called Na- 
buchodonosor ; but this is improbable. 

Saosduchinus was succeeded by Chyniladon, the true Sardan- 
apalus. Sarachus having rendered himself contemptible to his 
subjects by his effeminacy, Nabopolassar, to whom he had com- 
mitted the government of Chaldea, determined upon seizing the 
crown, and for this purpose formed an alliance with Astyages, or 
Ahasuerus, son of the King of Media. With their united forces 
they besieged, took the city, and terminated the monarchy of the 
Assyrians ; Sarachus burnt himself to death in his palace B. c. 
612. With this event were fulfilled the prophecies of Jonah, 
Zephaniah, and Nahum, against Nineveh. 

Athens. A celebrated city and powerful commonwealth of 
Greece, and distinguished by the military talents, learning, elo- 
quence, and politeness of its inhabitants. When St Paul visited 
it A. n. 52, he found it plunged in idolatry, occupied in enquiring 
and reporting news ; curious to know everything, and divided in 
opinion concerning religion and happiness, (Acts xvii.) The 
Apostle taking opportunities to preach Jesus Christ, was brought 
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Before iihe Jndges of the Areopagus, a court wbioh took cogni^- 
canoe of offences against the laws and religion. Before this asr 
sembly, St. Paul gave an illnstrions testimony to truth, and a 
remarkable instance of powerful reasoning. 

The schools, professors, and philosophers of Athens, were 
Yery famous. The Lyceum, where AristoUe taught, was on the 
banks of the Jlissus. A great marsh which formerly existed, had 
been drained and planted* and in the days of Plato, abounded 
in shady walks. Here Plato read his lectures. His disciples 
were called Academics. There were other sects of Philosophers 
at Athens, as the Stoics, the Cynics, or snarling dogs, and the 
Epicureans. 

Paul upbraided the Athenians with being too superstitious, t.«. 
having too many ohjects of worship. This arose chiefly from 
their habit of deifying many of their greatest heroes and states- 
men. This custom is illustrated by inscriptions, on a Doric 
Portico, still standing at Athens, to the following purport: " The 
people [of Athens,] out of the donations bestowed [on them] by 
Caius Julius Cesar, the good; and by the Emperor Augustus 
Cesar, the son of the Qod [dedicate] this to Minerva Archegetia 
[chief conductoress] &c." 

** The people [honour] Lucius Cesar, the son of the Emperor 
Augpistus Cesar, the son of the God." 

" The Senate of the Areopagus, and the Senate of the six 
hundred and the people [honour with that statue] Julia Goddess, 
Augusta, Providence, etc.** 

This illustrious city was twice burnt by the Persians ; destroyed 
by Philip II. of Macedon ; again by Sylla ; plundered hy Tibe* 
rius ; desolated by the Goths in the reign of Claudius ; and the 
whole territory ravaged and ruined byAlario, who however spared 
most of the antiquities. 

It is now a mass of ruins, having suffered a fearfol overthrow 
in the bloody contest between the Greeks and the Turks. It is 
much visited by travellers, and has a population at the present 
time of about l^000.—( Caknet.) 

AzoTUS, OB AsHDOD — ^A city of the Philistines ; it was one of 
those which were not taken by Joshua, and being surrounded by 
a wall of great strength, it became a place of great importance. 
Hither was sent the Ark of God when taken from the Israelites, 
and here was Dagon cast down before it (1 Sam. v. 2, tS.) Uzziah 
king of Judah, hroke down its wall, and built cities or watch 
towers about it. (2 Chron. xxvi 6.) It was [taken by Tartar, 
general of Assyria, (2 Eing^ xviii. 17,) when it appears to have 
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been seyerely treated ; as Jeremiah (xxy. 20) gi?es the cup of 
desolation to be drunk by the remnant of Ashdod. It was not 
howeyer wholly destroyed, but continued to be a place of great 
strength and consequence. 

Its New Testament name is Azotus, and here was Philip found 
after his conversion of the Eunuch, at Old Gaza, distant about 
80 miles. (Acts viii. 40.) It was a sea-port town, and lay between 
Askelon and Ekron. It is now a comparative ruin, but abounds 
with many fine monuments of its former strength and great* 
ness. K. K. 

MEMOEIALS OF FEMALE HOLINESS. 

The following piece of Biography is extracted from an excellent 
Work, entitled, "English Churchwomen of the Seventeenth 
Century." 

Lady Jane Cavendish was the eldest daughter of William, 
Marqiiis, afterwards Duke of Newcastle, and was brought up 
in her infant years at Welbeck, the princely abode of her 
father. Her mother took much pains with her education, 
and she was the favourite of her grandmother, Lady Ogle. 

She had a naturally sweet and even disposition, which, 
being cultivated by good training, produced an even course 
of goodness. "Her soft yielding compliance, backed with 
magnanimity, was like polished marble, smQoth and strong." 

During her youth, she took much delight in her father's 
writings, and left a good stock of her own, for she loved to 
spend her leisure in writing pious meditations, as well as in 
reading good discourses. From her youth to her death-bed, 
she failed not of prayer thrice a day ; or if her time was 
interfered with in the morning, or at noon, she failed not to 
make it up at night. Whilst her father was abroad, she and 
one of her sisters were in a house of his, garrisoned against 
the rebels, and after showing her courage and loyalty during 
the siege, she became a prisoner there upon the house being 
taken. The treatment received by her and her sister, was 
not such as might have seemed due to their rank and tender 
age, but upon the re-taking of the house by the King's forces, 
she became petitioner, to save her jailer's life. Her troubles 
did not end here ; her mother died soon after. Her father, 
to the surprise and sorrow of the Kipg s*nd of his friend^ 
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saddenly left England after his defeat at Marston Moor. He, 
as well as her brother were banished and proscribed, <^ieir 
estates seized, and she was left to straggle with Ml her dis- 
tresses. The losses ot the Marquis were reckoned, together 
with the sums that he had spent in the King's service, at 
more than .£700,000. When the fifths were allowed to those 
whose estates had been seized. Lady Jane became a solicitor 
for her father and brothers, with much difficulty obtaining 
pardon for their lives, and when she found that all she could 
obtain was not enough for her father's support in his exile, 
she sold her own plate and jewels, given her by her father 
and grandmother, and sent over the money to him. 

Her filial duty in this instance, was afterwards made known 
by Margaret Lucas, whom the Marquis married abroad. 
This lady having had an excellent education, devoted her 
life in a great measure to literary pursuits, combined with 
which, she imbibed unvarying loyalty firom her fiunily. She 
was maid of honour to Queen Henrietta, and attended her 
when she left England. At Paris, she met with the Marquis 
of Newcastle, and was married to him in 1645, after which 
time they lived in such a manner as might best suit his 
ruined fortunes, residing chiefly at Antwerp. Their literary 
employments were their chief amusement, but she was obliged 
at one time to come over to England, to try to procure some 
grant for the Marquis out of his estates ; in this attempt she 
was unsuccessful, but received liberal assistance from her own 
and her husband's relations, with which supply she returned 
to him, and they lived abroad till the Bestoration. They 
survived it many years, both living to a great age. Her 
compositions in prose and verse were very numerous ; and aft^ 
her return to England with her husband, they lived chiefly in 
retirement on his estates. 

The Marchioness also related of Lady Jane, that she would 
not engage herself in marriage till she had obtained permis- 
sion from her intended husband to send over to her father a 
considerable share of her own fortune ; which afterwards, on 
being restored to his estates, he repaid. 

In deciding upon her marriage, which her father's absenoe 
left to her own choice, though not without his consent sanc- 
tioning it, she resolved to enter into no family which had 
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iU-tieated her King and her father, however advantageoiui 
might be the offer. But she accepted of Mr. Charles Cheyne, 
or Cheney, a gentleman of ancient family, in whose principles 
she could trust ; nor did her expectations deceive her, for 
she lived happily with him at Chelsea for nearly fifteen years, 
employing herself in charitable works, working with her 
needle when not busied with her books and writing, and con- 
tinuing her religious course, in which she loved to observe 
the Fasts of the Church, as far as the tenderness of her con- 
stitution permitted. If she had any quarrel with the place, 
it was from the multitude of formal visits which she could 
not avoid receiving from London and returning. 

In her last sickness, her sufferings were not often severe, 
and she was spared what she naturally dreaded— extreme 
pain ; for during the fits which came upon her, her senses 
were lost for the time : in her intervals of speech, she used it 
mostly in devotion, and in many gentle, cheerful, and obliging 
expressions to her husband, children, doctors, and other her 
mournful attendants. 

In the three weeks' interval, during which there were 
good hopes of her recovery, " she used often to say, that though 
she resigned herself wholly to the wise disposal of a good God, 
yet she, being in expectation of being called away in her first 
fits, looked upon her recovery as a gracious kind of disap- 
pointment (these were her own words) by God Almigh^, 
This she did (she said,) not out of discontent at her sickness, 
which she thankfully acknowledged was tolerably easy, but 
(as having conquered the world, and being now in her passage 
to a better) out of her intuition of a glorious crown, that, she 
trusted, awaited her in Heaven." 

" Now was the time, when all the powers of her soul, all 
her virtues and graces, were summoned together with united 
force, to make up the complement of her devotions ; wherein 
she professed, to the equal comfort and grief of those that 
heard her, her confidence in God, her patient submission to 
Him, her holy resignation, her indifference to life, and her 
preparedness to die ; of which, amongst many others, there 
were two remarkable instances : one to a Eeverend Father of 
our Church, whom she told with great unconcemedness, as he 
was discoursing piously to her, that she was not a&aid to die ; 
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aol thai ske had or feared any trouble or discontent here, 
bat that she might enjoy the blessings of that better world ; 
the other, to her sad and afflicted husband, whom, as he was 
at her bed-side praying to God that He would restore her 
again to health, that she might liye and glorify Him, when 
those that went down into the pit could not praise Him, she 
stopped him in his prayer, and with a comfortable look and 
strong voice (though a great difficulty of speech had some 
time before possessed her,) said, 'She would glorify God, 
whether she lived or died ;' and then recommended her chil- 
dren to his care. 

" These dear children of hers, as &^ often had in health, 
so she did now more frequently in her sickness, instruct, 
charging them to apply themselves much in reading ; especi- 
ally to be diligent in constant prayers to God, to be observant 
to their dear father, and transfering that obedience they had 
to herself upon him, to pay him now a double duty, and to 
be entirely loving to one another : then, and not else, tiley 
might assure themselves of all good things from God and 
their father ; further enjoining them to be respectful to those 
that had the charge of them, and ever to give ear to iheix 
just and virtuous advices, and carefolly to decline the com- 
pany of vain and impertinent persons. 

" As it was her only trouMe in all her sickness, that her 
indisposition made her incapable of giving that attendance to 
the offices of religion, praying, meditating, reading, as she 
used to do ; so, in the close, it was the affliction of sJl about 
her, and that, which of any thing she herself i^owed most 
sense of, that her speech failed her ; upon the loss of which, 
she had no other means of expressing those pious ejaculations 
she in her last sickness incessantly poured forth, but by 
sighs, and eyes and hands lifted up to heaven, whith^ we 
presume she is gone, to increase the number of Saints, whom 
the Church iMs day commemorates, and to enter into tiio 
joy of her Saviour.*' 

Her funeral sermon was preached at Chelsea, on All Saints' 
Day, 1669, by Dr. Ad&m Littleton. She died in her forty- 
eighth year, leaving three children, one of whom died soon 
alter, and was buried with her ; as was also her husband 
about thirty ye ars afterwards, being then Viscount Newhaven. 
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Ladt Janb Catbndibh, sister to Lady Jaae, msa married 
to the Earl of Bridgwater, and is thus mentioned in his 
epitaph. 

^ Here lies interred, John, Earl of Bridgwater, 
Viscount Brachley, &c. 

Who desired no other memorial of him, but only this: 
ihat haying (in the nineteenth year <^ his age) married the 
Lady Elizabeth Cavendish, daughter to the then Earl, since 
Marquis, and after that Duke of Newcastle ; he did enjoy 
(almost twenty-two years) all the happiness that a man could 
recdve in the sweet society of the best of wives, till it pleased 
God, in the forty-fourth year of his age, to change his great 
felicity into as great misery, by depriving him of his truly 
loving and entirely beloved wife, who was all his worldly 
bliss. After which time, humbly submitting to, and waiting 
on the will and pleasure of the Almighty, he did sorrowfully 
wear out twenty-three years, four months, and twelve dayi^ 
and then on the twenty-sixth day of October, in the year of 
our Lord 1686, and in the sixty-fourth year of his own age^ 
yielded up his soul into the merciful hand of Ood, who gave 
it. 'Though He slay me, yet will I trust in Him.' — Job 
xm. 15. 

This Earl of Bridgwater is highly spoken of by Sir Henry 
Chauncey, who knew him well, and gave a character of him 
in his history of Hertfordshire, in which he especially men- 
tions his loyalty to the Church of England and to the King. 
He was buried beside his Countess, for whom he made an in- 
scription of greater length than that for himself, enumerating 
her children by name, and proceeding in the highest strain 
of pan^yric, in which mention is made of her religious and 
charitables virtues, as well as of her other excellencies. 



HOW TO OIVE INSTRUCTION IN THE ACTS OF 

THE APOSTLES. 

The following is a reprint, with some alterations, of an Ameri> 
can Sunday School Class-Book. In its present altered state it is 
not intended to be used verbatim, but rather as a text book which 
shall furnish the teacher Yfiih a key to the most important sub- 
jects to b« asked, and the leading difficulties to be cleaiod up. 
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The answers are giyen to the more difficult questions. It is de- 
sirable to divide the chapter into two or more parts according to 
the subjects treated of, or the facts related. The teacher should 
take care that one fact or statement is clearly mastered and un- 
derstood before another is commenced. Thus in time the child 
will learn to look out for icleas, and will attach a definite meaning 
to what it reads. The whole lesson should first be read over. 
The general subject should then be stated, — ^the place of action 
explained, — the persons distinguished, — ^and the date of eTent, 
and length of time occupied by the narratiTe clearly shows. 
Furnished with this outline, the teacher may go into detail, 
taking one verse at a time, and mastering its contents before 
taking a further step. This subject will be very appropriately 
commenced on the Sunday after Ascension Day. 

LESSON I. Chap. i. v, 1—12. 
1. For a Junior Clius. 2. For an Advanced Class. 

What are Acts ? What is an What are Acts ? What is an 
Apostle ? When were the Aets Apostle? What do yon mean by 
of the Apostles written ? What the date of an event ? About 
subject have we been reading what time were the Acts of the 
about ?* What places are men- Apostles written ? Where ? By 
tioned here ?+ whom ? What other work by the 

1. Bepeat verse 1. same author ? When ? Where ? 
What does St Luke say he Which was written first ? For 

had made? Whom had he whose use were they both written? 

written it for ? Who was Theo- Why does St. Luke say that be 

philus ? wrote the former ? In the former 

[TAtfop^i/iM; a christian of rank what does he call his Gospel? 

and a friend of St. Luke.} What in the latter ? The dififer- 

What is a treatise ? ence ? What is the last event 

[A writing, a book.} recorded in St. Luke's Gospel ? 

What was the former treatise What authority had St. Luke for 

about ? the truth of the facts he related? 

[All, &c. : not every particular [He was an eye witness of them.] 

thing, but a general view of our What great nation governed the 

Lord's whole life and teaching.] world at this time? Who was 

2. Repeat verse 2. Emperor ? [Tiberius.] How did 
Until what day does St Luke's the Jews acknowledge submission 

Gospel give a history ? to the Romans ? [By paying tri- 

[Until the day, &c.: see Luke bute.] Who was king of Judea 

xxiv. 51.] at the time of Christ's birth ? 

* The Ascension of our Lord. •!• Galilee and the Mount of OUves. 
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What hadJesas done between Who made bim King? [Marc 
the time of his rising and the Antony and Agastns.] How did 
Ascension ? Who was with he try to please Hie Jews ? [By 
Christ in ordaining the Apos- adorning the Temple.} How was 
ties ? Did Jesus eommnnioate Jndea governed at the death oi 
a portion of the Holy Spirit to Herod f [By his three sons, Ar- 
them at that time f chelaos, Philip, and Antipas.] 

[John XX. 22.] How, at the death of Arohelans f 

Did the Holy Spirit guide and [By procturators.] Who was the 
keep them after that ? first Procurator ? [Pomponius.] 

[Yes, and so he will with us, if Who was the Procurator at the 

we love and pray to our Sati- time of Christ's cnioiflxion ? 

our.] Where did these generally live ? 

8. Bepeat yerse 8.* [At Cesarea.] With what cir- 

How did Jesus appear to the cumstance does the book of the 
Apostles, after he rose from the Acts commence? [The Ascen- 
dead ? [^/ive, and by ir^tdUble sion.] How long was our Lord 
proofs, that is, by proofs that on earth after his resurrection? 
could not be mistaken.] What are ** infallible proofs ?" 

Can you relate to me the [Such proofs as cannot be mis- 
proofs oar Lord gave of the taken.] By what infallible proofs 
reality of his resurrection ? did our Lord show himself to be 
How long was Jesus seen by alive ? [By eating, drinking, 
them? Of what did he speak? &c.] Wlience did He ascend? 
[Things pertaining, Se,: Com- What became of the Apostles ? 

pare Acto vii. 38 — 44.] Were they alone ? How many 

4. Bepeat verse 4. disciples altogether at Jerusalem? 

Where was the assembly here Of what two classes did this lit- 
spoken of ? [In Galilee, — on a tie company of believers consist? 
mountain: Matt, xxviii. 16.] [Apostles and Disciples.] By 
What did Jesus, here command what name was this society call- 
them ? ed ? Was this Church a volun- 

[Not to depart, <tc.: that is, to tary union of Christians, or was 

go to Jerusalem, and remain it divinely instituted ? What do 

there till the promise should you mean by divinely instituted? 

be fulfilled.] When did our Lord found his 

Of whom had they received Church ? [Immediately before 
this promise ? his departure.] When eating the 

[Of our Saviour, (John xiv. 26.^ Passover with his disciples, what 
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* Verse 3. PaSsiom in the New Testament, always means sufferings ; 
but Passions, means feelings and affections. Kinadam ^ Ood: the 
chnreh on earth, and in glory, of which Jesas Chrfit is King. 

U2 



He had promised that when did he call the Chorch ? [A 
he should be taken to heaven, kingdom. Luke zzii. 29.] By 
the Father would send his what question, after our Lord's 
Holt Spibit to comfortthem. resurrection, did the Apos- 

5. Bepeat verse 5. ties shew that they did not 
To what does our Lord here understand the nature of this 

compare the pouring out of the kingdom ? What is the nature 
Holff Spirit f With what did of His kingdom ? What kind 
John baptize? What were the did they expect? What did our 
Apostles to be baptized with ? Lord say to Pilate on this sub- 
What does this mean ? ject ? [My kingdom is not of 

[Baptized tpUh the Holy Ghost, this world.] How did he act 
means, to receive a plentiful when the people sought to make 
supply of his blessed gifts : him a king ? Whom did Christ' 
by these tlie Apostles were appoint over his spiritual king- 
consecrated to GonFs service, dom? What kind of authority 
and also fitted for it. were they to exercise? [The same 

When was this fulfilled ? which He himself exercised.] 
[See chap. 2.] For what purpose was the Church 

6. Bepeat verse 6. instituted ? [To be the channel 
What did the Apostles ask of through which the blessings of 

Christ, at their last meeting the christian covenant are to be 

with the him on the Mount of conveyed to man; and the ability 

Olives ? What was the nature conferred, to fulfil the obligation 

of the Jewish government at of that covenant] Who were the 

this time ? members of this Church ? The 

[The Jews were ruled by Pontius difference between the Apostles 

Pilate, set over them by Tibe- and Disciples ? [The disciples 

Bius CiESAB, the Emperor of were the ordiuary members of the 

Bome, who then governed a Church, the Apostles were its 

great part of the world, — ministers.] Thus, they were two 

and they wished and hoped classes, the Teachers and the 

for a king of their own. They Taught, Who, in the present day 

thought our Savioub was to correspond to them ? [The Cler- 

be their King, and to set them gy and Laity.] Who are the 

tree from the Bomans, and Laity ? State in two words the 

make them a great people.] duties of the Apostles? [To teach 

7. Bepeat verse 7. and to rule.] State the corres- 
Who has power alone over ponding duties of the Laity? 

the times and seasons ? [To leam and to obey.] Is this 

8. Bepeat verse 8. the duty of the Laity now ? Will 
When our Lobd had refused it always be so ? Where was this 

to satisfy the vaia curiosity of first Church assembled ? [Li an 
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the disciples, to what did he apper'chamber at Jerusalem.] 
torn their minds ? How were they employed ? How 

When were they to receire many Apostles were there? Their 
power ? What use^ were they names ? Were there not twelve 
to make of their power f Apostles at first ? Who was the 

[They were to use it in conyert- absent one ? What had he done 
ing men to be Christians, by to Jesus ? What did he receive 
preaching and working mir- for his work ? From whom ? 
ades, and in patiently suffer- What did he to himself ? Why ? 
ing for the truth's sake.] By whom was his ein foretold ? 

What were they to be ? Where ? [Psalm oix.] How does 

[ Witnesses for Ghbist, of all St. Peter describe his transgres- 
they had seen him do, and sion ? What does he call . the 
heard him say.] money given to Jesus ? [The re- 

in what places ? ward of iniquity.] What was done 

9. Repeat verse 9. with it ? The name of the field ? 
When Jesus had done speak- That is to say? What is the office 

ing, what happened? How were of Judas called in the cix. Ps. ? 
the disciples occupied at the [A Bishopric] What does St 
moment when Christ was taken Peter call it in the first chapter 
up ? of Acts ? Was this apostleship to 

10. Bepeat verse 10. die away as the Apostles died ? 
Who now stood by them ? How does this appear ? [First by 

[Two men — two angels in the promise, secondly by fact.] How 
form of men. by promise ? [Lo, I am with you, 

11. What did they say ? &c.] How by fact? [The eleven 
iTe men qf Oalilee. The Apos- proceeded to elect another to fill 

ties were all Galileans, and so the place of Judas.] To what es- 
were those seventy disciples, pecial fact were the Apostles to 
andthe women who were there bear witness? From whom was 
present.] the selection to be made ? [From 

Did not the angels know why those who, &c. see v. 21.] Did 
Hiey stood gazing ? our Lord keep to this rule when 

What more do the scriptures he chose the twelve ? Prove it? 
teach us about our 2k»'<f 8 ascen- [Luke zxiL 28.] Who pro- 
sion ? posed fthe election of the new 

CThat he has gone to heaven, Apostle ? How did they pro- 
there to appear in the pretence oeed to elect him ? CThey chose 
of God for us : that he ever two, and then voted for one of 
liveth to make intercession them.] How did they try to se- 
for us — (Bom. viii. 31-34.) cure that the one elected should 
and that he will come again be the right one ? CThey prayed 
to receive all who love him to to Qod,'! Who was elected ? Du- 
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the same glorious plaee. (Phil ring what period were these things 
iii. 30-21.] done ? [Between Aseension and 

12. Bepeat Terse 12. Pentecost] The munber of the 

What did the Apostles do Apostles being thus eompleted, 

then ? and the Chnreh as it were orga* 

What mountain were thej on f ni2ed, did they immediately eom- 
Where is it ? menoe preaching the gospel ? 

[A Sabbath-day's journey among What did they wait for? What 
the Jews, was five forlongs, led them to expect the Holy 
or three-quarters of a mile. Ghost ? When was this promise 
Probably taken fh)m the near- given? C The last thing before 
est part of the encampment the Ascension.] What was our 
in the Wilderness to the Ark. ZanTa expression as to the time 
(Josh. iii. 4. Num. xxxy. 4-5.) at which the Holy Ghost should 
Repeat the Collect for Ascen- come ? ["Not many days hence."] 

sion Day ? How many ? [Ten.} How does 

this appear ? CPentecost was fifty 
days after the Passover. Our 
Lord rose on the fortieth day; 
ten days therefore intervened.] 

SHOBT PBACTIOAL ITOTBS. 

8. V. Bpeaking of the thAngt, Ac. There is no doubt but Jesus 
revealed to his chosen servants, on these solemn occasions, every 
necessary instruction for the establishment and regfulation of 
His church, and the propagation of his heavenly doctrines. 

6. V. W%U thou at this this time, dtc. Early prejudices may make 
even good men mistaken in their opinions. After all our Lobd 
had said to his disciples, about his heavenly kingdom, their ex- 
pectations of a Messiah to rule like other kings had (till now 
hindered them from understanding him. 

7. V. It is not for you, dc. This should teach us to repress all 
vain curiosity about the will and dispensation of Gtod, let us 
seek day by day to know and to do our particular duty, and Qev 
will then provide for all times and all seasons. Bead 1 Thess. 
V. 1 — 11, Job xiv. 14. 

8 V. The uttermost parts of the earth. How thankftil should 
we be, that the witness or testimony of the Apostles has spread 
cnret so much of the earth, and Uiat the light of the Gospel 
has shined even unto us. This should make us revere the 
memory of those holy men who were ^e honoured obmI faithftU 
instruments in preaching tho Gospel. 
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11 T. Ye men of Galilee, They spoke in this manner, to 
remind them, that since Jesns was gone to prepare a place for 
them in heayen, they should not spend their time in gazing after 
him, hat dOigently apply themselves to their duty, that they 
might he ready to meet him when he shall come again at the 
last day. This should teach us not to spend our time in grieving 
after our departed friends, hut to try to live in such a manner 
that we may he sure to meet them in heaven where our Saviour is. 

BRITAIN'S FIRST MARTYR. 

(Concluded Jrom page 166.) 

Not many days after this, Amphihalus was traced to his re- 
treat. 

" Amphihalns," said Alhan, '* I can conceal you no longer; hut 
I can assist your escape. Change garments with me ; hefore the 
mistake is discovered, you will have time to get out of danger ; 
save yourself for the sake of those who, like me, may have cause 
to hless yomr ministry.*' 

Alhan hastily arrayed Amphihalus in his ownhahit, and throw- 
ing over himself the hair cassock of the Priest, was seized hy the 
officers, and carried hefore the governor. His disguise was soon 
penetrated; hut Amphihalus had already left the house, and 
Alhan was scourged and threatened in vain: he would give no 
information. 

"Alhan," said the governor, "were it to shield an old comrade 
that you were thus obstinate, I could almost forgive you, for the 
sake of the motive ; hut to persist in suffering for a Christian!** 

"Noble governor," answered Alhan, "for him especially I am 
bound to suffer, since to him I owe more than life can repay : I 
am a Christian.*' "A Christian!" was the general exclamation, 
and those who had pressed round in friendly endeavours to ex- 
tract from him the secret, which they thought only kept out of a 
sense of honour not to betray a guest, shrank back at the ominous 
sound. "A Christian!" repeated the governor; "nay, if you 
avow yourself a Christian, you may even take the place of him 
you conceal : lead him to the altar." 

The alternative of burning incense, or of death, was offered. 
" I have renounced idolatry," said Alhan, " God forgive me for 

the length of time I ignorantly practised it 

It was to a heautiftil spot just without side the town, that Alhan 
was conducted for execution. A large concourse followed, for he 
was much loved and respected, and many a poor man felt that he 
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Bishop's College, the most importaut missionaTy institution 
in India, is situated on the right bank of the Hooghly, 
about four miles below Calcutta. It owes its origin to the 
Bight Reverend Thomas Fanshawe Middleton, the first 
Bishop of British India ; at whose earnest request the 
Incorporated Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in 
Foreign Farts agreed, in 1819, to build it. 

Bishop's College was then founded under the sanction of 
the supreme government, for the maintenance of a Principal 
and of two subordinate Professors, and for as many students 
and probationers as may be required for the service of the 
missions, and be maintained by the funds of the Institution. 
Its declared object is the education and instruction of native 
and other youth in the principles and discipline of the united 
Church of England and Ireland, in order to their becoming 
missionaries, catechists, and schoolmasters ; and also the 
translation of the Scriptures, of the Liturgy, and of other 
religious books, into the native languages. It is also intended 
to offer to the Society's missionaries, on their arrival from 
Europe, a temporary residence, during which they may qualify 
themselves for the better discharge of their duties in India. 

The Collie erected for that purpose by the Reverend 
Bishop Middleton, consisted only of the eastern quadrangle, 
containing the chapel, the library, the hall, separate suites 
of apartments for the Principal and the Professors, and rooms 
for the students. But when, in 1829, the Reverend Bishop 
Heber wished to extend the benefit of the college-education 
to lay-«tudents generally, the Incorporated Society passed 
a: resolution, by which non-foundation students should be 
admitted into Bishop's College ; and the building was con- 
sequently enlarged to its present size. 

The CoLLEdB estate, granted to the Incorporated Society 
by the government of India, in the name and on the behalf 
of the Honourable East India Company ; all funds destined 
to the support of the College ; and all property, real or per- 
sonal, belonging to or connected with the Society's missions 
and schools, are vested in the Incorporated Society for ever ; 
with whom also is the ultimate government and the absolute 
and entire control of the College. The Reverend Bishop of 
Calcutta for the time being is the Visitor of the College, 
with power to inspect from time to time its state and proceed- 

X 



ings, to interpret the statutes in doubtful cases, and to make 
such further regulations (not being contrary to any of the 
general principles on which the College is founded) as the 
case may seem to him to require. 

But the ordinary government of the College is in the 
College Council, which consists of the Principal and the 
two Professors, who, according to the statutes, must reside 
within the College. Two out of the three are competent to 
aPct ; and any point remaining undetermined by the College 
Council is to be referred to the decision of the Visitor. 

The Professorships, and the appointment of the Principal, 
rests with the Incorporated Society. In the event of any 
sudden vacancy, the Visitor is empowered to supply the place 
pro tempore. The Principal is especially chaiged with the 
superintendence of the morals and conduct of the students, 
and with their instruction in Divinity. The Senior Professor 
acts as secretary to the College Council, and conducts the 
whole of the correspondence connected with the College. He 
has also the management of the library. The Junior Profes- 
sor is charged with the duties of CoUege-Bursur, and with the 
care of the College buildings and grounds. He has to submit 
monthly to the College Council the current expenses of the 
establishment ; which having been duly examined and ap- 
proved, are defrayed by authority of the College Council. 

The System of Instruction in Bishop^s College is in the 
main that of English collegiate education, with such modifi- 
cations as may best suit the circumstances of those who are 
to teach Christianity in a heathen country. Theology, with 
the Hebrew, Greek, and Latin languages, as subsidiary to it ; 
History, both ancient and modem, ecclesiastical and civil, and 
the elements of Philosophy and Mathematical knowledge, 
form the course of instruction carried on within the Collie, 
under the tuition of the Principal and of the Professors. But 
the teaching of the Sanscrit, Bengalee, Hindoostanee, Persian, 
Arabic, Tamil, and Cingalese languages, belongs to several 
learned pundits and moonshees who are attached to the Col- 
lege, and placed under the immediate superintendence of one 
of the professors. 

The Students, whether on the foundation or not, are Chris- 
tian youths, who have been well grounded and instructed in 
the principles of the English Church. They may be either of 
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European, or mixed, or wholly of native race ; preference 
(when other qualifications are equal) being shewn to the sons 
of missionaiies or of schoolmasters in India, and to the sons 
of chaplains of the Hon. East India Company. 

The age at which students are usually admitted into the 
College is fifteen or sixteen ; and the period of their residence 
in it is generally five years. Exceptions are allowed in both 
cases, under special circumstances, at the discretion of the 
Visitor. The students, who must be ftimished with the neces- 
sary documents respecting their age, baptism, health, &c., are 
received into the College at any of the monthly meetings of 
the Council, after examination and approval, with the recom- 
mendation of their respective Archdeacons. 

Lay or non-foundation students are placed in all respects 
on the same footing as those that are on the foundation ; ex- 
cept that they are not obliged, like them, to declare, when 
they are admitted into the College, their intention of be- 
coming ultimately candidates for holy orders. They may 
be required to wear the academical dress prescibed for the 
foundation students. They all pay for diet, room rent, and 
tuition, monthly, in advance, sixty-four sicca rupees {£7.) 
To every non-foundation student is assigned a separate portion 
of an apartment, which is furnished at his own cost. 

When a scholar or foundation student has completed the 
term of education in the College, he is removed to such station 
as may be appointed to him, and he is there employed as 
catechist under the principle missionary of that station ; to 
assist in the labours of the mission ; to act as schoolmaster 
where no other is appointed ; and to prosecute his studies with 
a view to his being admitted, if duly qualified, to holy orders. 

The period of his preparatory state is generally three years ; 
after which the catechists in the service of the Incorporated 
Society having forwarded the requisite testimonials, are re- 
admitted into the College under the name of probationers ; 
subject to the discipline of the institution, and for the pur- 
pose of employing their time in prayer and diligent study, as 
a preparation for holy orders, and for the effectual discharge 
of their future duties. They remain in the College until they 
are ordained deacons, when they repair (being first licensed 
by the Bishop) to the stations respectively assigned to them 
in the chararcter and with the salary of missionaries. 
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Morning and Evening Service are perfonned in the chftpel 
daily throughout the year ; and two sermons are preached on 
Sundays in the College chapel. These services^ together with 
the duty in the church of Howrah, which is under the charge 
of Bishop's College, are equally shared by the principal and 
the Professor. Every student is expected to attend chapel 
daily, morning and evening, unless prevented by illness. 

l^ere are two vacations in the year, of one calendar month 
each, to commence respectively on the 15th of June and on 
the 15th of December ; and also two of one week each, at 
Easter and at Michaelmas. 

An annual examination takes place in the College hall in 
the second week in December, and lasts four days ; and on 
the 26th of January is holden, in the College chapel, a com- 
memoration of the founders and benefactors of the Institution 
who (whether individuals or societies) have from time to time 
made donations to the College, or founded scholarships in it. 
These scholarships are twenXy-three in number : viz. fmir 
supported by the Incorporated Society ; iix Middleton scho- 
larships, endowed by the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge ; by which were also founded two Heber Foreign 
Theological scholarships, to be filled by youths from the ancient 
Episcopal Churches of Asia, which do not acknowledge the 
supremacy of the pope ; two scholarships, founded by the 
Church Missionary Society : one scholarship, endowed by the 
late Lord Powerscourt ; one Bombay scholarship, in memory 
of Bishop Heber ; six scholarships, founded by the late R. 
Jackson, Esquire, of Forkhill, in the coimty of Armagh ; 
and 07^ scholarship, founded by some friends of the late 
Principal, Rev. Dr. Mill, to be called " Mill's Scholarship ;" 
lastly^ the sum of 1000^., given by the Rev. J. Natt, late vicar 
of St. Sepulchre, was applied to the endowment of Kfellawshipi 
to be filled by native students only, and to be called '^ Natt's 
Foundation." 

The Library, towards which the universities of Oxford and 
of Cambridge, Bishop Middleton, the Rev. Dr. Mill, and other 
individuals, have largely contributed, contains about 6000 
volumes, mostly on theology. It is placed under the immedi- 
ate charge of the senior Professor; but the selection and 
the purchase of books rest with the College Council. 

The superintendence of the College Press is with the College 
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Counci! ; the duty of which is to take care that all the works 
determined upon by the Syndicate be correctly executed* 
The ordinary Syndicate is composed of the Visitor^ the Arch- 
deacon of Calcutta, the College Council, and three persons 
to be nominated annually by the Visitor. Its meetings are 
held in the College library, not less than four tunes a year •; 
and its business is to determine what books, conducive in any 
way to the object for which the College is founded, should be 
undertaken and printed at the College Press. 

Such is an outline of the fandamental principles and con- 
stitution of Bishop's College ; which, although too young to 
have reached as yet a state of full efficiency, has already sent 
forth many able native and other labourers into the wide field 
of India. The voice of its missionaries is now heard in vari- 
ous parts of Hindostan, from the banks of the Ganges to the 
southern extremity of the Malabar coasts and Ceylon; 
publishing the glad tidings of salvation, and inviting the 
captive heathen to shake ofi' the yoke of idolatry, to embrace 
the cross, and to seek refuge within the pale of our holy 
Church. 

It was, however, to be expected that, in a time when 
ecclesiastical authority and government are by many under- 
valued or totally disregarded, an institution like Bishop's 
College, founded on Church principles, and conducted, as far 
as it is practicable, strictly according to the rules of Church 
discipline, would meet with much opposition from, and be 
unpopular with, persons of unsettled and disafieeted mind ; 
and such has been the case. In the eariy period of its exis- 
tence, indeed, the outcry raised against it by some of those 
who had before been its avowed supporters, threatened to 
impede its growth and to blight its blossoms. But through 
the help of God, ever mindful of His promise " to be with 
His Church always, even unto the end," Bishop's College has 
triumphed over these difficulties. And whereas, in the nature 
of tilings, establishments of this kind require centuries te 
take root and to bear abundant fruit (look at our own Uni- 
versities), Bishop's College has already been, although still in 
its infancy, the means of much blessing to India ; as will 
appear from the following list of the catechists and mission- 
aries it has sent forth since its opening in 1824. 
D. Joi^Es, priest. Now in charge of the Tallygunge mission. 
x2 



J. C. Thompson, priest. Lately in charge of the Hindustaae* 

chapel, Calcutta ; now chaplain to the free school. 
A. QoDFBEY. Late catechist in the diocese of Madras. 
A. Gabstin, priest. Lately chaplain to the free school ; now 

chaplain at Dum-diun. 
J. BowYEB, priest. In charge of the Howiah mission, and 

ministering to the English congr^ation at Howiah. 
C. E. Dbibebg, priest. In charge of the Barripore mission. 
T. C. Simpson, priest. Some time in charge of the Trichino- 

poly mission ; now conducting the government school at 

Goruckpore. 
H. F. B^MMfiBEB, deacon. In the diocese of Madras. 
S. W. DiAS, priest. Cingalese colonial chaplain, Colombo. 
C. D. HoBST. Some time catechist in the diocese of Madras ; 

now tutor to the rajah of Burdwan. 
S. W. GoDPBEY, priest. At Tanjore. 
y. D. CooMBES, priest. Stationed at Combaconum, Madras 

diocese. 
C. S. KoHLHOFF, priest. At Tinnevelly. 
G. Y. Heyne, priest. At Tanjore. 
J. J. Cabshobe, priest. Lately in charge of the Society for 

the Propagation of the Gospel mission at Cawnpore ; now 

assistant chaplain there. 
E. J. Jones, priest. Missionary chaplain to the Eight Rev. 

the Lord Bishop of Madras. 
W. Bolton. Some time catechist. 
H. MooBB, deacon. Stationed at Barripore. 
Mohesh Chundeb Ghobe, native. Some time in the service 

of the Church Missionary Society. Died at sea in 1837. 
Ebishna Mohana Banebjea, native, priest. Minister of 

Christ Church, Calcutta. 
W. O'B. Smith. Catechist at TaJlygunge. 
J. T. D. Camebon. Second Master of La Martini^ School, 

Calcutta. 
J. J. Jebemiah, priest. At Vepeiy, Madras. 
Bbojonauth Ghosb, native. In the charge of the govern- 
ment school at Chyebaosa. 
Joy Gopal Dutt, native. Schoolmaster at Kishnaghur, in 
• service of the Church Missionary Society. Died in Bishop's 

College in 1841. 
C. P. White. Some time catechist at Howrah. 
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P. W. LiitSTEDT. In the service of the Hindustanee chapel, 

Calcutta. 
F. W. B. Dbibeso, catechist at Baiiipore. Died Jan. 11, 1842. 
Chundt Ghxtrn Adbt, native. Catechist at Tallygunge. 
DwAREENATH Banebjea, native. Catechist at Howrah. 
Beni Madhub Mosoomdab^ native. Natt Syndic fellow of 

Bishop's College. 
O. D. J. Ondaatjee, priest. Tamil colonial chaplain^ Colomho 
C. E. F. Maoleod, priest. In the diocese of Madras. 

To the ahove might he added the names of some non- 
foundation students, and of several others, who, after a 
longer or shorter period of study, were compelled hy cir- 
cumstances, or otherwise induced, to renounce the calling 
with a view to which they had entered the College. 

By the most recent accounts it appears that there are 
twenty-three students now in the College, and that three 
have recently heen sent out as catechists in the neighhouring 
missions. Some of the students are from the Island of 
Ceylon, and one is from the province of Assam. 

MISSIONARY PAPER.— No. 4. 

THE MISSION OP tHE CHUBCH. 

The New Testament records' the plain and positive command 
of " the Author and Finisher of our faith/' — " Go ye into all the 
world, and preach the gospel to every creature." And. if in 
obedience to this injunction, its sound, by the preaching of an 
Apostle, or of Apostolic men, was early heard on these remote 
shores, what an argument we have for pious thankfulness ! To 
this we owe it, under God, that we were not ourselves bom ** in 
a land of darkness and in the shadow of death !" And what tes- 
timony of gratitude so becomuig, as an anxious co-operation in 
extending the same blessed privilege to those who are yet stran- 
gers to it ? For so long as Almighty God shall see fit to employ 
the instrumentality of man in the furtherance of His gracious 
designs, so long it becomes us especially, as a highly favoured 
Church and people,}" to be fellow-workers with Him," by conveying 
*' the glad tidings of His salvation" to the utmost end of the 
earth. In the face of our Lord's injunction, let us not be told 
of difficulties, and obstacles, and antecedent improbabilities. 
*' When He hath purposed who shall disannul it ?'* When « He 
hath commanded," who shall stay its execution ? He can over- 
rule every hindrance raised by pride or prejudice, by ignorance. 
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passion, or interest— -and ** will falHl all His pleasure." Beside^, 
who that looks back to the first promulgation of the Gospel, and 
traces it from its feeble beginning, through the successire steps 
of its wonderful progress, to its triumphant and enlarged estab- 
lishment, even in its present partial extent, need despair or doubt 
of its wider, its universal diffusion ? 

The eminent men, to whom has been committed the oversight 
of each particular portion of Christ's flock, scattered in distant 
lands, have a great work to do ; and a large measure of success 
seems already to reward their toil. Let their laborious and holy 
zeal be well and worthily supported by your contributions ; but 
above all by your prayers } then, together with our literature^ 
language, and principles, may we hope to behold our Church ex- 
tending herself ** from sea to sea — ftotn the river to the end of 
the earth." And surely it is a cheering and delightful thought, 
that the time may thus soon come when her liturgy — our enemies 
themselves being witnesses— the best of uninspired books — shall 
be largely used in our own tongue in all the quarters of the globe^ 
and when her ancient, scriptural, and holy services, sliall be 
employed to animate and comfort faithful members of her com- 
munion, in every clime within the wide range of our possessions. 

Bishop of Hebefobd. 

the fbuits of faith 1)7 the ohubch. 
FBANCIS XAVIER. 

The Apostle of the Indies was born in 1506, in Navarre, of an 
illustrious family. In the year 1541, he sailed for India ; during 
the voyage he considered the crew of the vessel in which he 
sailed as entrusted to his peculiar care. 

He instructed the sailors in their catechism, preached every 
Sunday before the mainmast, visited the sick, and converted his 
own cabin into an infirmary. In shorty during the whole voyage, 
he evinced a spirit of zeal and piety, which afforded a pledge of 
the success of that great work which he was about to undertake* 
In 1543, he landed at Goa, and having obtained the sanction of 
the Bishop commenced his mission. 

The state of religion amongst professing Christians in that 
place was lamentable. Xavier beheld with grief the scandalons 
example of the nominal Christians around him ; and he resolved 
to labour for their conversion and reformation in the first instance. 
He began by instructing them in the principles of religion, and 
by forming the youth in the practice of piety. Having spent the 
morning of each day in the hospitals and prisons, assisting and 
comforting the distressed, he walked through the streets of Goa, 
with a bell in his hand, summoning all masters, for th£ love of 
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God, to send their children and slaves to be catechised. The 
children gathered in crowds ronnd him ; he led them to Church, 
taught them the creeds and practices of devotion, and impressed 
on them strong sentiments of piety and religion. The efiect 
produced on the youth soon became manifest; the example 
began to spread ; the whole town was influenced to turn from sin. 
After a time Xavier preached in public, and visited the people 
in their houses : and a most extraordinary and universal refor- 
mation in their morals and habits ensued. 

After six months spent in these successful labours, Xavier 
went among the Paravas, a people on the eastern coast of India, 
near Cape Comorin. Here he preached the Gospel with such 
success that these people were converted in thousands. His 
labours indeed were incredible ; while he lived only on rice and 
water, like the very poorest of the people, he was able to devote 
his whole day and night, except three hoars of sleep, to the ex- 
ercise of his ministry and the duties of devotion. 

Xavier had laboured for more than a year in the conversion of 
these people, when he was obliged to return to Goa for assistance 
— and was then able not only to continue the instruction of his 
converts — ^but going into Travancore, in a few months almost 
the whole kingdom embraced Christianity. He afterwards sailed 
to Malacca — ^next preached in the Spice Islands, Amboyna, the 
Moluccas, Ceylon, in all parts of which he brought great numbers 
to the Christian faith. In this Mission he experienced many 
sufferings and dangers ; but his zeal for God caused him rather 
to rejoice in those things. " The dangers to which I am exposed" 
said he, " and the toils I undergo for the interest of God only, 
are an inexhaustible spring of spiritual joys, inasmuch that these 
islands, bare as they are of worldly necessaries, are the very 
places in the world for a man to lose his sight through the ex- 
cess of weeping — ^bnt they are tears of joy. I never remember to 
have tasted such inward delights ; and these consolations of the 
soul are so pure, so exquisite, so constant^ that they take from 
me all sense of my corporeal sufferings." 

Having returned to Goa, Xavier soon after sailed on a mission 
to Japan, where he arrived in 1549, and was received favorably 
by the king, who allowed him to preach the Gospel — and hd ap- 
plied himself with such extreme diligence to the study of the 
language, that in a few weeks he was able to translate the creed, 
and an exposition of it, together with a life of our Saviour, com- 
piled from the Gospels and ^preached in public. Having laid the 
foundations of the Christian Church throughout Japan, he again 
embarked for India in 1052, and after a short stay there, was 
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the certainty of that great day, when all the Church of God, from 
the days of Adam, till the sounding of the trampet of the Arch- 
angel, shall assemble before the judgment seat of Christ As 
surely as Enoch, and Elijah, and our Lord Jesus Christ, ascended 
into heaven, so also shall we ascend from our graves, to give an 
account of the deeds done in the body, whether they be good or bad. 
Where is now the body of Christ, which ascended in a visible 
aud tangible shape ? Wherever body exists, it must exist in re- 
reference to place, and heaven cannot therefore be merely a state 
or condition. There must be, then, in some part of the universe 
of God, a place in which the glory of the Deity is more immedi- 
ately and peculiarly manifest, where the body of Christ now is, 
the real ** holy of holies/* There is the seat of that happiness 
which is peculiarly prepared and denned -for the faithful follow- 
ers of ("hrist There is the abode of angels ; there are the spirits 
of the just made perfect; there is God, the Judge of all. To 
that place, and to the state and condition of happiness which is 
enjoyed there, every son of man may arrive, to whom the invita- 
tion of divine mercy has been extended. There is our home, 
here is our pilgrimage. There is our Father ; here we are 
pilgrims and strangers. There is the Son of God, our Brotiier, 
and our Friend ; here we live among fallen creatures, a cold and 
selfish world. There is peace, and repose, and rest; here is 
vexation, turbulence, and sorrow. Frail indeed is the veil of 
mortality which separates us from that holy mansion of God our 
Father; and p'^or and contemptible are the toys and follies that 
bind us to eartn, and prevent us from anticipating, with serene 
and rational confidence, the summons to the invisible world, that 
most assuredly awaits us. He that numbers the very hairs of 
our head, in whose book all our members are written, will not 
leave us nor forsake us in the graves. He will separate our cor- 
rupted and mouldering bodies from the confrised mass of 
atoms by which they may be surrounded, with as much faithfid- 
ness and truth as the loadstone will draw to itself the smallest 
filing of steel, from the innumerable grains of sand by which it 
may be encompassed. Why then should it seem a thing impos- 
sible to you that Christ should raise the dead ? The voice of 
inspiration has declared, " Thy dead men shall live, together with 
my dead body shall they arise. And the earth shall cast out the 
dead." (Isa. xxvi. 19.) And that same glorifif^d body which the 
disciples saw ascend, shall at the last day descend, and conduct 
us from the grave and gate of death to the glorious home of holi- 
ness and purity, to the new Jerusalem, the city of the living God. 

Bev. G. Towhseitd. 
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ON VISITING SCHOLARS AT THEIR 

HOMES. 

You have seen friends become cold, distant, and 
finally break away, and never again become reconciled 
to each other. You have seen husband and wife 
change, revile, and hate each other, separate, while 
every year only seemed to render their enmity more 
intense. The link once broken between husband and 
wife can seldom be mended. But you do not often 
see children and parents become enemies. Let the 
child be deformed and diseased, and it does not wean 
him from the love of his parents ; let him become an 
idiot, and their love will not change ; let him become 
vile, and they will throw the mantle of charity over 
him and still encircle him in the brightness of hope ; 
let him leave his home and herd with the vile, and 
throw away all that is lovely or valuable, and they will 
still cling to him. And even when he is so degraded 
that he feeds with the swine in the field, on the first 
appearance of his return, however poor and wretched, 
the father sees him afar off, and runs to meet him, 
to fall on his neck, and to call him his son. It is 
hardly possible to wear out this heaven-planted love 
between parent and child. And it is the existence of 
this love which gives the Sunday School teacher such 
power. In committing his children to you, the father 
commits his highest hopes, the mother her richest 
treasure. It is like a deed by which they commit 
their all to you. By having the children put into 
your hands, you have a means of doing good to those 
parents and to their families, unspeakably great. You 
wish to know the influences under which this and that 
child have thus far been placed. A visit to his parents 
will help you to understand them. You wish to have 
this and that trait of character corrected. The parents 
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either do not see the faults, or know not how to cor- 
rect them. A few hints from you may aid them 
greatly. Perhaps the family are not in the hahit of 
going to Church. You may, by a careful use of your 
influence, lead them there. They may have notions 
and impressions concerning your school, or concerning 
religion, which counteract all that you can do on the 
Sunday. A few visits may remove all these impres- 
sions. They may be bringing up their children in 
idleness, ignorance, and sin : and your counsels may 
alter the whole course of conduct in this respect. You 
can see their condition, and shortly, can place in their 
hands a tract, or something of the kind, which will 
exactly meet the the evil which you wish to correct. 
Knowing the habits of the family, you can aid the child 
in selecting such books as will be useful at home, and 
encourage him to read or to have them read at home. 
If you can once gain the confidence of the child, the 
way is open, and it will be easy to gain the confidence 
of the parents ; and when that is gained, it will add 
to your former influence over the child. A physician 
once said to me, that he had a patient in whose cure 
he could make no progress. Every visit found him in 
a new condition, and with new symptoms. Every 
medicine prescribed seemed to work by a new and un- 
heard of rule. At length the physician set himself to 
work to find out the difficulty. It was this : the mo- 
ther of the patient took it into her head that the pre- 
scriptions of the physician were too powerful for the 
constitution of the child, and in order to counteract 
their mischievous tendency, she gave some powerful 
nostrum soon after taking the medicine, as an anti- 
dote. It is just so with many children. Their parents 
are constantly neutralizing all that you do on the 
Sabbath. The evil can be met and removed only by 
your visiting the family. I would recommend that 
you visit r^ularly once a month, every child in your 
class. 

All who are willing to commit their children to you 
will be glad to see you, and will be grateful for the in- 
terest you take in the welfare of their children. In 
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addition to this, you ought to call upon every child 
who is ahsent, before the Sunday following. The child 
may be sick, and in that case wUl be glad to see you. 
He may have fallen into bad company, and in that 
case you ought at once to see him. He may have 
deceived his parents, and in that case they ought to 
know it. I have never known other than a good 
school, where the rule was invariably practised, that 
every child who is absent from the school, shall be 
visited during the following week. I cannot too 
strongly urge its importance. But be careful not to 
have these calls to inquire after delinquencies seem 
like duns, as a creditor calls upon a debtor, when the 
visit is disagreeable to both parties. Let there be so 
much of heart in all your intercourse with parents, 
that they shall see that you seek only the real welfare 
of their child. If possible, always have something on 
your mind interesting to communicate, and let all 
your conversation, if practicable, be in the presence of 
the children. After one or two visits, you will never 
feel at a loss how to make your visit interesting. 

Unless you are really conscientious in all that you 
do, you will be in danger of neglecting this system of 
visiting, under the plea that you have not time. In 
nine cases out of ten, this plea will not be received by 
the Great Head of the church. A Superintendent, 
speaking of his school, says, ** Visiting in many in- 
stances, is faithfully attended to ; but in a few instan- 
ces, almost entirely neglected. One teacher, who is 
an apprentice, and has to labour till nine o'clock every 
evening, manages to visit nine scholars a week, while 
others, who are not half so much confined, plead that 
they have no time to do so. Need I say he has a fall 
and interesting class? Oh! that there were more 
whose hearts were as much in the work ! We should 
no longer hear of empty seats and drooping schools." 
Were all our teachers equally prompt and faithful, 
what a spectacle would our schools present ! But does 
each, on an average, afford one such teacher ? 

On making these visits, the first thing desirable, is 
to get the good-will of the parents. This you will in- 
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variably do if you are kind and courteous, if you are 
mild, and above all, if you are sincere, and without 
guile. In these visits, from time to time, you will 
give such hints as will aid the parents in co-operating 
with you for the good of their child. I would respect- 
fully, but earnestly, urge the parents to visit the 
school. If you can get them to come and see the 
school once in three or four months, you will find that 
such visits will increase their interest in the school 
more than any thing else you can do. They will see 
tlie system, see the children happy, see all the teachers 
interested in labouring for their good. It will do the 
children good ; for every child loves the approbation 
of his parents, and their manifestation of interest in 
his welfare will ever stimulate him to greater eflFort. 
One of the highest motives which a child can have, to 
do well, is the approbation of his parents. Some of 
those parents whom you thus invite to see the school, 
are praying people ; and they will pray more fervently 
for you in consequence of every such visit ; some of 
them have never attended to the subject of religion, 
and they will see it in active operation. The teachers, 
the scholars, the parents, will all be benefitted by such 
visits of the parents. One of the most admirable fea- 
tures in the Sunday School system is, that it gives the 
teacher such control over the moral education of each 
scholar, and through the child, opens a wide field 
for influence upon the family in which the child lives. 
Let no pressure of business, no calls of pleasure, no 
pleadings for ease, lead you to neglect the most im- 
portant part of your duties and privileges. 

TodfSs Sunday School Teacher. 



TALES FOB TEACHERS TO TELL TO THEIR CLASSES 

No. 3. — AKOTHEB ENOLI8H SKETCH. 

At the little fishing Tillage of Cardwell, in Norfolk, lived 
Joseph Benson, and his wife and industrious family. Their calling 
was on the sea, or in what the sea produced. The father and 
elder boys, by night and by day, in good weather and bad, spent 
most of their time on the wide waters. The mother and girls 
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what they could not dispose of, mended the fishing nets, and 
sometimes netted new ones. They thns earned a tolerable live- 
lihood, and were sober, cheerful, and contented. They were an 
easy-tempered, good humoured family, and everybody liked them. 
They were not either insensible to higher duties than that of provid- 
ing themselves honestly with the necessaries of life. They attended 
their Parish Church regularly, and the children, with their clothes 
well mended and their faces and hands clean, attended regularly 
at the Sunday School. This upright, decent character, and the 
general pleasantness of their manners made this family favourites 
throughout the villages, so that they might be sure to find a 
welcome at any neighbour's cottage they might pass between their 
own door and the litle cove where the fishing boats lay. 

In anxiety to provide for his family, Joseph Benson sometimes 
kept his boat at sea, when other fishermen in the village, con- 
sidered the weather too stormy, or too calm. And sometimes 
after such a night of toil he would come home so fatigued that 
be could with difficulty reach his own house. His boys could 
take a sleep and refiresh themselves at the bottom of the boat ; 
hnt Joseph himself, full of anxious thought for his family, neither 
slept nor relaxed his toil. On returning early in the moruing 
from one of these fruitless exposures to fatigue, Joseph felt so 
completely exhausted after mooring his boat, that he told the 
boys to run home to their mother, and he turned aside from the 
strand to the cottage of a friend, where he knew he should be wel- 
come to rest and refresh himself. As he approached the door, 
he thought he heard the voice of his friend, either reading or 
admonishing his children, and he raised the latch of the door 
gently that he might not disturb whatever might be going for- 
ward. At the end of the table, which served for all sorts of pur- 
poses through the day, knelt his friend and relative William 
Parry, and at his side knelt his wife. The children all knelt 
round the table, and William was reading prayers, compiled by 
one of the Bishops of our Church, for daily and family use. Bnt 
little notice was taken of Joseph as he softly entered the room ; the 
rough seaman at the head of the table gave a half nod of kindly 
recognition, the matron herself unclosed her lips to speak, then 
suppressed utterance and recalled herself speedily to devotions, 
and the two younger boys pressed themselves into as small a 
space as they could to make room for the visitor. Joseph quickly 
knelt down beside them, and joined with the family party in the 
remainder of the prayers. As soon as the family worship was 



Q\fi Joseph took WilliaiD P«ery by Ui« hand* aftd Save hita • 
x^Mg]i but beiurty sbf^Q* 

'* Is this tl^e way you begin eveiy day ?"* \ke said. 

" Every di^y/' replied WUliam. ** Every day since Uie sermon 
we beard upon tbe duties of family prayer from our good rector, 
abou^ six months ago. And please God, I hope we shall always 
pontinue it. We seem to think, tbe good woman and I, that 
^very thing hi^i prospered better with us since we got into this 
way. It makes us get up rather sharp in tbe morning ; but we 
are no;ie the worse fo;r this, and wl^en tbe boi^t is not out we 
can make up for this at x^ight." 

"Well, I have been toiling al) the night and have taken 
9othi|ig," said Josephi when his friend stopped, " and I am fit 
for nothing either. For I, am tijred and weary and must get rest 
before I can go out to sea i^ain." 

To ^ay the truth, Joseph'^ religiou had be^ tQQ mnch mixed 
up with the habit of praotiBing its duties* .wbep they did not in- 
terfere with worldly engagemeuts. The sermon mentioned by 
Parry, had also made some impressiou upon himaelf, but thifi 
^pressiotn, like the seed in the parable which fell among 
thQrn^, had been choked by the cares Qf the woiid. And it 
had passed away. Uis over anxiety in prpviding for his 
family frequently kept him out at nigbt, yrhen it would have 
been as well,, and consequently better, to be iu bed. And wl^en 
he came home without success, his wife aud 9hil4r«n would 
be goiag hither and thither after employment, or wasting their 
time in idly lounging about the village. Thqui^ a« we have 9aid 
before, the Jensens were tolerably decent, people in their vay, 
and no immoral habitiu 9uch as dishonesty or drunkenueae* were 
ever laid to their charge ; certainly there was reform of some 
kind needful amongst them. And this xefonn we axe happy to 
say was now soon brought about by the adoption and steady 
practice of family prayer. Joseph gave up his extra night exer- 
tions, and refreshed himself with rest and, sleep at those hours 
when nature prompts repose. At sunrise, and frequently before, 
he would rise, and call his family together, 'and cause his eldest 
son to read the family devotions. For Joseph lumself had not 
had the advantage of being taught to read. A smiling, happy, 
breakfast followed, and then the labours of the day, the (oUa el. 
the deep. Peggy 3ensaa oecupied herself in her small honse*. 
hold cares, and in preparing .herself for her walk through tha>. 
country at the return of the boats. The girls sat down to patah- 
i|ig> mending or making clothejs^ and those of the boy« iib9. 
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were big enough to work, went wbutluigswiiy to their employers. 
All felt that the day h»d commenced well, and all looked forward 
to its termination in peace and comfort 

Benson himself had never had the advantage of learning to 
read; hut his children had been taught, not only to read th? 
Scriptures, hut to learn and understand their catechism, which 
is [indeed itself an exposition of some of the most important 
truths of Scripture. And these advantages very much made up 
to their parents for their own deficiencies. Joseph was remark- 
ing one evening to his wife,*after returning from church, " that it 
was a pity they only heard the chapters read on Sundays, for 
there was always something either comforting or instructing in 
them.'* The eldef<t hoy, who was now in the habit of reading 
the family prayer, said, " that when there was time, why should 
not he and his brothers and sister^ read a chapter before prayers." 
Joseph was greatly pleased at this proposal, and from that day, 
unless prevented by positive necessity, the lessons for the day, 
or at least the second lesson from the New Testament, were read 
in the family. Toung Joseph has a Bible of his own, and several 
of th§ children had Testaments ^hich had been given as rewards 
at the Sunday School, and by looking over each other, all the 
children wlio could read were able to take their turn in reading 
a verse. This kept up the attention of the whole ; and thus all 
bad the satisfaction of proving useful to their parents, and help 
them to feed on the Bread of Life. 

Little children do not always reflect as they ought to do, on the 
great happiness they enjoy in being able to read the scriptures. 
The. young Bensons are not solitary instances of young persons 
being made the instruments of great good to their parents by 
such advantages; and even in the instance of family prayer, one 
of the most delightful of social religious exercises, however well 
disposed the elder Benson might have been to discharge his 
duty in this particular, he must have been content to rest in the- 
will and wish only, had not his children been so weU taught by 
their appointed minister at the village Sunday School. 

BBIEF SUMMARY OF CHRISTIAN ANTIQUITIES. 



CHAP. II. — ON THB SSVEBAl OBDEBS OF THE CLEBGT JV THE 

PBIMITIVS OHUBGH. 

Having already shewn the distinction always preserved in the 
early Church between the Clergy and the Laity, we come now to 
examine by what names and offices the Clergy were distinguished 
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from one another. And here the most uicient distindtion that 
oceurs is that of the superior Clergy into tliree distinct orders of 
Bishops, Presbyters, and Deacons. We shall prove hereafter 
that there were no other orders than these at the beginning, and 
also that Deacons were always a sacred and standing order. 
Here then our only remaining question is, as to the distinction 
between Bishops and Presbyters. That there existed a broad 
and defined difference is clear, from these three considerations. 
1. That the ancient writers of the Church always speak of them 
as distinct orders. 2. That they derive the original of Bishops 
from divine authority, and Apostolical constitution. 3. That 
they give us particular accounts and catalogues of such Bishops 
as were first settled and consecrated in the new-founded Churches, 
by the hands of the Apostles. 

There has been much dispute at different times respecting the 
difference between the order and jurisdiction of Bishops ; but 
8t Jerome has made it very clear, that it is all one whether we 
say the order, the degree, the office, the power, or the jurisdiction 
of a Bishop, for all these intend to express the same thing, viz ; 
the authority of Bishops over their Presbyters, and the whole 
Church. 

II. The subordination of Priests and Deacons to Bishops is 
proved from the most ancient writers. Of these, St. Ignatius is 
the most copious. Not long after Ignatius lived Pius, Bishop of 
Bome, who in an epistle to Justus of Vienna, gives him the tide 
of Bishop, and speaks of Presbyters and Deacons under him. 
In the ages immediately succeeding we have the testimonies of 
Clemens Alexandrinus, Origen, and Tertullian, all agreeing in 
the same thing, that there was then in their own times an order 
of Chief Priests or Bishops, superior to Presbyters, settled and 
allowed in the Christian Church. 

III. By the same authority we prove that the order of Bishops 
was of Apostolical constitution. '* The order of Bishops" says 
Tertullian, " when it is traced up to the original, will be found to 
have St. John for one of its authors."* This agrees exactly with 
the testimony bome by Clemens Alexandrinus, Tertullian, 
Jerome, Origen,. and Irenseus, the latter of whom speaks of the 
Bishops and Presbyters of Ephesus, and derives the succession 
of Bishops from the Apostles. In another place he gives an 
exact catalogue of the twelve Bishops of Rome, that governed 
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* " Ordo Episcoporum ad origiuem recensus, iu Juannem stabit aactorem" 
Teitul. adv. MarcioB, lib. 4, c. 6. 
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saccessively in that see to his own time, and says of Linus, who 
was the first of them, that he was ordained Bishop immediately 
by the Apostles, upon the first foundntion of the Church ; and of 
Eleutherius, who was the last of them, that he was the twelfth 
Bishop from the Apostles. 

IV. Among the scattered remains and fragments of the ancient 
writers, there is abundant proof that wherever the Apostles planted 
a Church there they appointed a Bishop also, without which 
the organization of the Church was not considered complete. 
TheJ following is a list of the earliest sees, with the names of 
their Bishops, and by whom consecrated. 



HOME. 
Co] 



Clemens 1 ^o'^secrated by St. Peter. 



JERUSALEM. 

ANTIOCH. 
EvoDius, — Consecrated by the Apostles. 
Ignatius, — Consecrated by St. Feteb. 

SMYRNA. 
PoLYCABP, — Consecrated by St. John. 

HIERAPOLIS. 
Papis, — Consecrated by St. John. 

EPHESUS. 
Timothy, — Consecrated by St. Paul. 

CRETE. 
Titus, — Consecrated by St. Paul. 

Y. For further confirmation of what is here asserted, we sub- 
join a short account of the several titles of honour given to the 
Bishops in the primitive Church. The most ancient of these is 
the title of Apostles. Theodore says expressly, that the same 
persons were anciently called promiscuously Bishops and Pres- 
byters, whilst those now called Bishops were called Apostles. 
But shortly after the name of Apostle was appropriated to such 
only as were Apostles indeed, and then the name of Bishop was 
given to those who before were Apostles. 

Afterwards Bishops thought it honourable enough to be styled 
the "Apostles* successors;" as Cyprian and Farmelian, and the 
Bishops in the Council of Carthage call themselves and others. 
And hence it was that anciently every Bishop's see was dignified 
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with the title, " Sedes Apostolical' " an Apostolical see," which 
in those days was no peculiar title of the Bishop of Borne, hat 
was' given to all Bishops alike, as demiug their original, and 
counting their succession, from the Apostles. By FauUnus, 
Bishops are called Prince* of the People, In the Greek writers, 
they are called likewise Archontes Ecdaion, governors and princes, 
as frequently in Eusebius, Origen, Chrysostom, and many 
others. In the same sense Cyprian and Tertullian call them 
Presidents ; they were also called Chirf Priests or Princes of the 
Clergy, Another name was that of Papa, which though since 
claimed as the sole privilege and title of the Bishop of Borne, 
was originally applied to all Bishops without distinction. A 
higher name than any yet mentioned was that of Patres Patnmt 
and Episcopi Episcoporum ; Father of Fathers, and Bishop of 
Bishops. The first that had this title was J.ames, Bishop of 
Jerusalem. Some take this for the peculiar title of the Bishop 
of Bome, but there is nothing pertaining to this title which did 
not belong to many other Bishops as well as him. Gregory 
Nazianzen calls them Patriarchs; Cyprian, St Basil, and St. 
Ambrose, state that they were always called Vicars of Christ. 
We have the authority of Holy Scripture itself to shew that they 
were called Angels, Enough has however been said to prove 
most conclusively, that from the very beginning of the Church of 
Christ, the Bishops or Chief Pastors were held in the highest 
estimation for their work's sake, and no title of dignity or rever- 
ence was considered too exalted to be applied to them. 

VI. The distinction between Bishops and Presbyters was three- 
fold. I. With reference to offices which both discharged, as in 
preaching, baptizing, etc., the Bishop acted upon an absolute 
and independent power; the Presbyter in dependence upon and 
in subordination to his Bishop, so that though there was no 
difference in the thing done, yet there was an essential difference 
in the power of doing them. 2. Some offices, such as ordination, 
etc., were never entrusted to Presbyters, nor allowed if performed 
by them. 3. Bishops always retained the power of calling their 
Presbyters to account, and of censuring them. 

VII. That nothing could be done without the consent of the 
Bishop, and that the Presbyters received their commission from 
him, and acted under his authority, is shewn in many passages 
in St Ignatius, St. Cyprian, and the Canons of the ancient 
Church. This is clear in the office of Baptism. "It is not 
lawful" says Ignatius, " either to baptize or celebrate the Euchar- 
ist without the Bishop, but that which he allows is well-pleasing 
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to Ood." He does not say that none but a Bishop may baptize, 
bnt that none were to do it without his allowance and approbation. 

Ym. The Bishops of the primitive Chnreh considered it so 
much their privilege to preach, that till the time of St. Austin, 
(or Augustine,) no Presbyter was allowed to preach in their 
presence. That Presbyters derived their authority for preaching 
firom the Bishops, is evident from this, that the Bishops could 
prevent their preaching, and actually did so in many cases, as at 
Alexandria, where the Presbyters were forbidden to preach during 
the prevalence of the Arian heresy. The Bishops never imparted 
their power of ordination to Presbyters. Some episcopal ofBces, 
such as the reconciling of penitents, the consecration of Churches, 
and some others of a like nature were sometimes delegated to 
the priesthood, but the power of ordination never. 

Ordinations by Presbyters were annulled by the Church, as in 
the known case of Ischyras, who was deposed by the Synod of 
Jerusalem, because Colluthus, who ordained him, was no more 
than a Presbyter, though he pretended to be a Bishop. 

IX. The third difference was, that Presbyters were accountable 
to their Bishops, although Bishops were not so to the Presbyters. 
But Bishops were not arbitrary, they seldom did anything without 
the advice and consent of their Presbyters, who formed as it 
were the Ecclesiastical Senate, of which we shall speak more 
hereafter. They had likewise the power of Appeal against tlie 
judgment of the Bishop, either to the metropolitan or a provin- 
cial Synod, which the Nicene Cooncil* and some others appoint- 
ed to be holden once or twice a year for that very purpose. 

THINGS TO BE PRAYED FOR. 



A FORM OF PRATER, BY WAY OF PARAPHRASE EXPOUNDING 



THE lord's PRAYER. 



BT BISHOP JEBBMT TATLOB. 
0UX ;fAt^tX, 

Merciful and g^racious. Thou gavest us being, raising us from 
nothing, to be an excellent creation, forming us after Thy own 
Image, tenderly feeding us, and conducting and strengthening us 
all our days. Thou art our Father by a more excellent mercy, 
adopting us in a new birth to become partakers of the inheritance 
of Jesus. Thou hast given us the portion and the food of sons : 

* Coa. Nic : Can. ▼. 
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O make us to do the duty of sonfl, that we may never lose .oar 
title to so glorious an inheritance. 

Let this excellent name and title, by which Thou hast vouch- 
safed to relate to us, be our glory and our confidence, our defe: ce 
and guard, our ornament and strength, our dignity, and the 
endearment of obedience, the principles of a holy fear to Tliee 
our Father, and of love to Thee and to our brethren, partakers of 
the same hope and dignity. 

Unite every member of the Church to Thee in holy bands : let 
there be no more names of division, nor titles and ensigns of 
error and partiality : let not us who are brethren contend, but in 
giving honour to each other and glory to Thee, contending 
earnestly for the faith, but not to the breach of charity, nor the 
denying each pther's hope. But grant, that we may all join in 
the promotion of the honour of Thee our Father, in celebrating 
the name, and spreading the family, and propagating the laws 
and institutions, the promises and dignities, of our elder Brother; 
that despising the transitory entertainments of this world, we 
may labour for, and long after the inheritance to which Thou 
hast given us title, by adopting us into the dignity of sons. For 
ever let Thy Spirit witness to our spirit that we are Thy children, 
and enable us to cry, Abba, Father. 

aSEItcfi art in ^taMm ; 

Heaven is Thy throne, the earth Thy footstool. From Thy 
throne Thou beh oldest all the dwellers upon earth, and triest out 
the hearts of men, and nothing is hid from Thy sight. And as 
Thy knowledge is infinite, so is Thy power uncircumscribed as 
the utmost orb of heaven, and Thou sittest in Thy own essential 
happiness and tranquility, immovable and eternal. That is our 
country, and thither Thy servants are travelling ; there is our 
Father, and that is our inheritance; there our hearts are, for 
there our treasure is laid up till the day of recompense. 

3^alloi»eIr ht ^s Name ; 

Thy Name, God, is glorious, and in Thy Name is our hope 
and Confidence, According to Tliy Name, so is Thy praise unto 
the worlds s end. They tliat love Thy Name shall bejoyjul in Thee; 
for Thy Name, which Thou madest to be proclaimed unto Thy 
people, is, Tlie Lord, The Lord God, merciful and gracious, long- 
suffering, and abundant in goodness and truth ; keeping mercy for 
thousands, forgiving iniquity, and transgression, and sin, and that 
will by no means clear the guiUy. In this glorious Name we 
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worship Tbee, O Lord ; imd att they ihai know Thjf Name will 
put their tnud in Thee, The denre of our $oul is to Thy Name, 
and to the remembrance of Thee, Tbon art Worthy, O Lord, of 
honour, and praise, and g^lory, for ever and ever : we confess Thy 
glories, we rejoice in 7hy mercies : we hope in 7%y Name, and 
2% satnte like U well: for Thy Name is praised unto the ends of 
Ihe world : it is believed by faith, relied upon by a holy hope, 
and loved by a great charity. All Thy Church celebrates Thee 
with praises, and offers to Thy Name the sacrifice of prayer and 
thanksgiving. 

Thou, O God, didst frame our nature by Thy own Image, and 
now Thou hast imprinted Thy Name upon us, we are Thy ser- 
vants, the relatives and domestics of Thy family, and Thou hast 
honoured us with a gracious appellative of Christians, O let us 
never dishonour so exceUent a title, nor by unworthy usages pro- 
fane Thy holy Name, but for ever glorify it Let our life be 
answerable to our dignity; that our body may be chaste, our 
thoughts clean, our words gracious, our manners holy, our life 
aseAil and innocent; that men, seeing our good works, may glorify 
Thee, our Father, which art in Heaven. 

3%S itCnfitom tome; 

Thou reignest in Heaven and earth ; do Thou rule also in 
our hearts, advance the interest of religion, let Thy Gospel be 
placed in all the regions of the earth, and let all nations come 
and worship Thee, laying their proud wUls at Thy feet, submit- 
ting their understandings to the obedience of Jesus, conforming 
their affections to Thy holy laws. Let Thy kingdom be set up 
gloriously over us, and do Thou reign in our spirits by Thy 
Spirit of grace ; subdue every lust and inordinate appetite, tram- 
ple upon our pride, mortify all rebellion within us, and let all 
Thine and our enemies be brought into captivity, and that sin 
may never reign in our mortal bodies; but that Christ may reign 
in our understanding by faith, in the will by charity, in the pas- 
sions by mortifieation, in all the members by a right and a chaste 
use of them. And when Thy kingdom that is within us hath 
flourished and is advanced to that height whither Thou hast 
designed it, grant Thy kingdom of gloiy may speedily succeed, 
and we Thy servants be admitted to the peace and purity, the 
holiness and glories, of that state, where Thou reignest alon^, and 
art aU in aU. 

0^9 )»ill tr Hone on e«rt|, m it us in Ifeeaben. 

Thy will, O God, is the measure of holiness* and peace ; Thy 
z 
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providenee Uie great disposer of all things, tying all erents to* 
gether, in order to Thy glory and Uie good of Thy servants, by » 
wonderful mysterious chain of wisdom. Let Thy will also be 
tjbe measure of our desires : for we know, that whatsoever Thau 
sayest is true, and whatsoever Thou doest is good. Grant we may 
submit our wills to Thine, being patient of. evils which Thou in- 
flictest, lovers of the good which Thou commandest, haters of aJl 
evil which Thou forbiddest, pleased with all the accidents Thou 
sendest ; that though our nature is weaker than Angels, yet our 
obedience may be as humble, our conforming to Thy will may 
sf ise up to the degrees of unity, and theirs cannot be more ; that 
as tbey in Heaven, so we on earth, may obey Thy will pron^y, 
cheerfully J zealously , and with all our faculties : and grant, that 
as they there, so all the world here, may serve thee with peace 
and concord, purity and love unfeigned, with one heart and one 
voice glorifying Thee our heavenly Father. 

Grant that we may quit all our own affections, a;nd suspect our 
reasonings, and go out of ourselves, and all our own confidences; 
that Thou being to us all things, disposing all events, and guid- 
ing all our actions, and directiag our intentions, and over-ruling 
all things in us and about us, we may be servants of Thy diviae 
will for ever. 

0a>r v» t|)i0 bai^ out Hads }ixtiU ; 

' Thou, O God, which takest care of our souls, do not despise 
our bodies which Thou hast made and sanctified, and designed 
to be glorious. But now we are exposed to hunger and thirst, 
nakedness and weariness, want and inconvenience, gtve unto us 
neither poverty nor riches, but feed us with food convenientfor us, 
and clothe us with fitting provisions, according to that state and 
condition wherein Thou hast placed Thy servants : that we may 
not be tempted with want, nor made contemptible by beggary, 
nor wanton or proud by riches, nor in love with any thing in this 
world ; but that we may use it as stangers and pilgrims, as the 
relief of our needs, the support of our infirmities, and the oil of 
our lamps, feeding us till we are quite spent in Thy service. 
Lord take from Thy servants sad carefulness and all distrust, and 
give us only such a proportion of temporal things, as may 
enable us with comfort to do our duty. 

iftnqibt tis tmx tmtpassM, aus tor (orgAr titm t^at 

trespass against u% : 

dear God, unless Thou art pleased to pardon us, in vain it 
is that we should live here, and what good will our life do us ? 
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O look upon us with much mercy, for ve have sinned grierously 
against Thee. > Pardon the adherent imperfections of our life, the 
weaknesses of our dnty, the carelessness of onr spirit, onr affect- 
ed ignorance, our indDigence, our rashness and want of obser- 
vation, onr malice amd presmnptions. Tnm Thine eyes f^om 
our iniquities, and behold liie brightness and purest innocence 
of the holy Jesus ; and under His cover we plead our cause, not 
that Thou shouldest judge our sins, but give us pardon, and blot 
out all our iniquities, that we may never enter into the horrible 
regions where there are torments without ceasing, a prison with- 
out ransom, reproaches without comfort, anguish without patience, 
darkness without light, a worm that never dieSt tmd a fire that 
never goeth out. 

But be pleased also to give us great charity, that we may truly 
forgive all that trouble or injure us, that by this character Thou 
mayest discern us to be Thy sons and servants, disciples of the 
holy Jesus ; lest our prayer be turned into sin, and Thy grace be 
recalled, and Thou enter into a final anger against Thy servants. 

Seal) tut not Cnto trtnptation ; 

Gracious Father, we are weak and ignorant, .our affections be- 
tray us, and make us willing to die ; cur adversary the devil goeth 
up and down, seeking whom he may devour: he is busy and crafty 
malicious and powerful, watchful and envious ; and we tempt 
ourselves running out to mischeif, delighting in the approaches 
of sin, and love to have necessities put upon us, that sin may be 
unavoidable. Pity us in the midst of these disorders, and give 
us spiritual strength, holy resolutions, a watchful spirit, the 
whole armour of God, and Thy protection, the guard of angels, 
and the conduct of Thy Holy Spirit, to be our security in the day 
at danger. Give us Thy grace to fly from all occasions to sin, 
that we may never tempt ourselves, nor delight to be tempted ; 
and let Thy blessed Providence so order the accidents of onr 
lives, that we may not dwell near an enemy : and when Thou 
shalt try us, and suffer us to enter into combat, let us always be 
on Thy side, and fight valiantly, resist the devil, and endure 
patiently, and persevere constantly unto the end. 

SSttt MHitx ttft from fhU : 

From sin and shame, from the malice and fraud of the devil, 
and from the falseness and greediness of men, from all Thy 
m-ath, and from all impurities ; good Lord, deliver Thy servants. 

Do not reserve any thing of Thy wrath in store for us; but 
let our sins be paidoned so folly, that Thou mayest not punish 
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oar inyentions. And yet if Thoa wilt not be entreateciy but that 
it be necessary that we suffer. Thy will be done : smite us here 
with a Father's rod, that Thou mayest spare as hereafter : let the 
sad accidents of our life be for good to us, not for cYil; for our 
amendment, not to exasperate or weary as, not to harden or eon* 
found us : and what evil soever it be that shall happen, let us 
not sin against Thee. For ever deliver us from that m/, and 
for ever delivex us from the power of the evil one, the great 
enemy of mankind; and never let oar portion be in that region 
of darkness, in that everlasting burning f which Thou haist prepani 
for the devU and his angels for ever, 

fux Zf^i^ isk tlie ittngHom, t^t po)iirr» wiCti t|e slots, 

(or ebn anH ebrr. fixatn. 
So shall we Thy servants advance the mightiness of Thy 
kingdom, the power of Thy majesty, and the glory of Thy mercy^ 
from generation to generation for ever. Amen, 



ILLUSTBATIONS OF HOLY SCBIPTUBE. 

No. 2. 
Alamarden-Ghan, the governor of Cashmire, Who sat among 
the Chans, stood up and exclaimed, '* It is the will and desire of 
the great Mogul, Schah Choram, that if there are any valiant 
heroes, who will sliew their bravery by combating with wild beasts, 
armed with shield and sword, let them come forward : if they 
conquer, the Mogul will load them with great favour, and clothe 
their countenance with gladness.** Upon this, three persons 
advanced, and offered to undertake the combat. Alamarden-Chan 
again cried aloud, " None shall have any other weapon, than a 
shield and a sword ; and whosoever has a breast-plate ander his 
clothes, should lay it aside and fight honourably.^' Hereupon 
a powerftil lion was let into the garden, and one of the three 
men above mentioned advanced against him : the lion, on seeing 
his enemy, ran violently op to him ; the man, however, defended 
himself bravely, and kept off the lion for a good while, till his 
arms grew tired. The lion then seized the shield with one paw, 
and with the other, his antagonist's right arm, so that he was not 
able to use his weapon: the latter, seeing his life in danger, 
took with his left hand his Indian dagger, which he had sticking 
in his girdle, and thrust it as far as possible into the lion's 
mouth ; the lion then let him go ; the man, however, was not 
Idle, but out the Hon almost through with one stroke, and altet 
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that entirely to pietes. Upon this Tictory, the common people 
began to shont, and call out, '* Thank God, he has conquered." 
Bat the Mogul said, smiling to this, *' Conqueror, thou art a 
brave warrior, and hast fought admirably ! But did I not com- 
mand thee to fight honourably, only with shield and sword? 
But, like a thief, thou hast stolen the life of the lion with thy 
dagger." 

And immediately he ordered two men to rip up his belly, and 
to place him upon an elephant, and, as an example to others, to 
lead him about, which was done on the spot. 

Soon after, a tiger was let loose, against which a tall powerful 
man advanced, with an air of defiance, as if he would cut the 
tiger up. The tiger, however, was far too sagacious and active, 
for in the first attack, he seized the combatant by the uec^ tore 
his throat, and then his whole body in pieces. This enraged 
another good fellow, but little and of mean appearance, from 
whom one would not have expected it. He rushed forward like 
one mad, and the tiger, on his part, undauntedly flew at his 
enemy ; but the man, at his first attack, cut off his two forepaws, 
so that he fell, and the man cut his body to pieces. Upon this, 
the king cried, "What is your name?** He answered, "My 
name is Geyby." Soon after, one of the king's servants came 
and brought him a piece of gold brocade, and said, " Geyby, 
receive the robe of honour with which the Mogul presents you.' 
He took tile garment with great reverence, kissed it three times, 
pressing it each time to his eyes and breast, then held it up, and 
in silence put up a prayer for the health of the Mogul, and when 
he had concluded it he cried, 'May God let him become as 
great as Tamerlane, from whom he is descended. May he live 
seven hundred years, and his house continue to eternity !" Upon 
this, he^ was summoned by a chamberlain to go from the garden 
lip to the king, and when he came to the entrance, he was 
received by two chans, who conducted him between them to 
kiss the Mogul's feet. As he was going to retire, the king said 
to him, " Praised be thou, Geyby Chan, for thy valiant deeds, 
and this name shalt thou keep to eternity. I am your gracious 
master, and thou art my slave." 

This account of combats with wild beasts will serve to throw 
light upon 1 Cor. xv. 32 : "7/* after the manner of men, I hxive 
fouglU with beasts at EphesuSy etc.'* — ^Andersen's Travellsb. 

Besides a bowl of milk, and a basket of figs, raisins or 
dates, which on our arrival were presented to us, to stay our 

z2 
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appetites, the mastei with whom we lodged fetched us from hit 
flock, according to the namher of our company, a kid, or a goat, 
a lamb or sheep ; half of which was immediately seethed by his 
wife, and sewed up with cuscasoe ; the rest was made kal-ab, 
t. e. cat in pieces and roasted, which we reserved for our break- 
fast or dinner next day. This affords a perfect commentary to 
the passsge in Judges, yi. 19 : '* And Gideon went in, and mad* 
ready a kid, and unleavened cakes of an ephah of flour ; the flesh 
he put into a basket, and he put the broth in a pot, and brought it 
out to him under the oak, and presented it,** 

Pabsoit's Tbatbls in Asia. 



HISTORICAL ACCOUNT OF ENGLISH VERSIONS 
OF THE HOLY SCRIPTURES. 



CHAP. III. — WICLIF AND HIS TBB8IOK. 



In order to understand the causes which led Wiclif to under- 
take his Version, we most know something of his previous 
history ; a short biography, therefore, of this extraordinary man, 
will form a suitable introduction to his labours. 

John Wiclif is supposed to have been bom 1324, at a village 
in Yorkshire. In 1340 he was one of the original students in 
Merton College, Oxford. In 1356 he wrote his first treatise, 
under the title of '* The last age of the Chirche." It was occa- 
sioned by the manner in which England and other countries had 
been visited with a dreadful pestilence a little previous. Its 
contents shew a conscience deeply troubled by the evil and cor- 
ruption which on every side prevailed ii^ the Church, and by the 
prospect of the calamities which he fully believed these corrup- 
tions would entail. It is important to notice this publication, 
because in it is to be traced the first germ of what was so fully 
developed in his after life and writings. He saw corruption 
among every class of Christians, and especially those of eminent 
station in the Church, and looked for nothing but the most 
devastating judgments. The key to the understanding of this 
tract is to be found in the wretchedness of the times. Money 
seemed to be the one object of life to all classes, and everything 
pertaining to spiritual life and godliness was at the lowest ebb. 

It was in 1360, four years after this Tract, that Wiclif became 
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known at Oxford as the opponent of the mendicant friars, a body 
of men whose character and conduct had led to many of his 
previons reflections on the state of the Church. They were also 
much opposed by Fitzralph, then chancellor of Oxford. 

In 1361, Wiclif was presented to the Bectory of Fillingham, 
and chosen Warden of Baliol College. In December 1365, he 
was made Warden of Canterbury Hall ; this preferment involved 
him in great qurrrels with the Bomish Court In a dispute con- 
cerning a certain course which Wiclif had seen fit to pursue, he 
appealed to the Pope, who after much delay decided against him. 
At this time Wiclif did not question the Ecclesiastical authority 
of the Pope, though he was busily engaged in controverting his 
temporal power. 

In 1368, while the decision was yet pending, Wiclif exchanged 
the living of Fillingham for that of Ludgershall in the Diocese 
of Lincoln. In 1372, he took his D.D., and became theological 
lecturer at Oxford ; a position of no small importance when held 
by such a man — in which he both had and used the opportunity 
of expounding Scripture to his auditors, which not only produced 
important results in many of them, but likewise imbued the mind 
of Wiclif himself more and more with the truth of God, as set 
forth in Holy Scripture. 

In the documents which have come down to us as portions of 
the theological lectures of Wiclif, it is interesting to see how 
earnestly the person and work of Jesus Christ are pressed upon 
his auditors ; and though there is much that cannot be called 
other than extravagance, there is still a remarkable preeminence 
given to the leading doctrines of the Gospel, and a determined 
opposition to the more flagrant corruptions of the Papal see. 

Such then was the manner in which Wiclif gave his instruc- 
tions as Divinity Lecturer at Oxford; and that too, be it re- 
membered, in the midst of Papal abuse, and not merely display- 
ing the deformity of error, but opening out in copious streams 
the fountain of eternal truth : a work which not only fitted him 
for the subsequent task of translating the word of God, but ap- 
pears actually to have led him on to that task. 

Two years after he became Professor, he was sent, as such, by 
Edward, together with the Bishop of Bangor and others, on a 
mission to Pope Gregory XI. respecting certain taxes upon bene- 
fices which his holiness had been trying to exact. The place at 
which the negociations were to be carried on was Bruges. The 
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proceedings were lengthened out, and Wiclif does not appear to 
have returned till 1376. This protracted stay was not a wasted 
period of his life. We have seen him at Oxford, hringing out 
the clear light of the Gospel, and making it hear upon the super- 
stition of some, hut we now see him in the very midst of Papal 
corruption, in immediate personal contact with the venality of the 
Roman Bishop. 

Seven months after his return, his unwelcome doctrines had 
ohtained such a notoriety, that he was summoned to appear 
hefore the convocation ; this assembly met on the 3rd Feb., 1377, 
and he was summoned for the 19th. What these charges were, 
is not at all clear; hut they probably resembled those which a 
short time after, the Pope himself exhibited. 

When Wiclif appeared to the Citation of St. Paul's, he was 
accompanied by John of Gatmt and Lord Percy. The former of 
these was the king's eldest surviving son, and the most important 
person belonging to the royal family. St. Paul's was crowded 
with persons, so that it was with difficulty Wiclif and his com- 
panions could make their way to the place where the Bishops 
were assembled. This occasioned some tumult, which ended in 
a violent quarrel between Lord Percy, the Duke of Lancaster, and 
Courtney. The uproar was most disgraceful, and terminated in 
each person escaping as best he might from the building. 

Some months passed away before any incident occurred in the 
life of Wiclif of any importance : but his adversaries were not 
idle. Four Bulls were sent forth by Pope Gregory XI. dated 
May 22nd, 1377 ; three of them were addressed to Simon Sudbury, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, and Courtney, Bishop of London, 
authorising them to cite, restrain, and imprison John Wiclif on 
certain charges. They were to ascertain his opinions, and trans- 
mit them to Avignon for judgment The fourdi was addressed 
to the University of Oxford, in the fear lest Wiclif and his 
doctrines found support there. 

No public notice appears to have been taken in England of the 
Papal Bulls, until about a month after this time. At length 
Archbishop Sudbury wrote to the chancellor of Oxford, requiring 
him to cite Wiclif to appear at St. Paul's, on the 18th of Decem- 
ber, 1377. Wiclif 's actual attendance was at Lambeth, but 
nothing was decided against him. After the Lambeth citation 
Wiclif published some remarks upon the articles of his accusa- 
tion, in which he speaks in strong terms against the Papacy; 
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one sentence has an especial importance, when the alter labours 
of Wiclif are borne in mind : — 

** Let the Pope not be ashamed to perform the ministry of the 
Chnrch, since he is, or at least ought to be the servant of the 
servants of God. But a prohibition qf reading Vie Sacred Scrip- 
tures, and a vanity of secular dominion, would seem to partake 
too much of a disposition towards the blasphemous advancement 
of Antiohrist, especially while the trtUhs of a scriptural faith are 
reputed tares." 

Wiclif meanwhile was at liberty : the prelates were hindered 
from using the Papal authority with which they were commis- 
sioned, to touch his person, and they were restricted by the Bulls 
themselves from passing judgement upon his doctrine. This 
freedom, however, would probably not have lasted much longer, 
but for the death of the Pope Gregory XI. A.D. 1378. Imme- 
diately after which there was a warm contention for the Papal 
chair, between Urban VI. and Clement VII. ; and this rupture 
left Wiclif still more at liberty. Nor was this time lost upon 
him, for he employed it not only to write against the claim of 
infallibility set up by these rival popes, but also to execute his 
great work, the English Translation of the Scriptures. About 
this time he had a severe illness at Oxford. As he lay in bed 
many of his old enemies the Friars came to exhort him to repent 
of his testimony against them. He was supposed to be near his 
end, but suddenly raising himself in his bed, he exclaimed, " I 
shall not die, but Uve, and again declare the evil deeds of the 
Friars.'' And this indeed he did when he published his Version 
of the English Bible. 

Such then were the circumstances which led to the first pub- 
lication of the Scriptures in English. A priest whose heart 
God had opened to receive successively maliy portions of the 
truth, who was so thrown into contact with the papal intrigues 
as to see the full working of the giant evils of that atrocious 
syst^, and who had before his eyes the deeds of the Friars, 
so that he found corruption to pervade the whole Church 
from the highest to the lowest, — stood forth as a witness for the 
truth, in the midst of the corruption, and pressed home upon the 
consciences of men their re^onsibility of individual allegiance 
to God ; his voice was heard far and wide ; many were induced 
to question the Papal authority, and ceased to rely upon the 
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trafh of Bomiah traditions ; while he who hftd taken the bold 
stand in testimony, put into their hands the Word of God, the 
written record which declares both what are the grounds of onr 
faitb, and what is the obedience which that faith mast exemplify. 

The importance of this version is such that some account of 
its execution, and other circumstances connected with it, seem 
almost to be required. This translation was made from the 
Latin yulgate, and not from the original Greek. Wiclif probably 
did not know enough of Greek, and if he had he would have had 
no means of procuring a copy of the Greek scriptures. It vas 
not until after the takmg of Constantinople in 1453, that copies 
of the Scriptures and other M.S. in Greek, became known in 
western Europe. Wiclif 's version then was from the Latin text 
of Jerome, than which none is more faithful, or has more the 
spirit of the original. 

The translation of Wiclif is remarkable for its exactitude and 
fidelity. It is impossible to compare it with the vulgate, without 
seeing how attentively the translator has sought, without being 
too servile, to express all that the Latin expresses, and if possible 
in the same manner. 

Many of the peculiarities of the Version of Wiclif are to be 
attributed to the phraseology of the times in which he lived ^ 
and it is remarkable that in his version of the Scriptures he 
writes far more intelligible English than in his other works. 
It is indeed wonderful Ihat the language of nearly 470 years ago, 
should be so inteUigible to us as the Version of Wiclif. Surely 
we may praise the providence of God, not only that an English 
version of the Scriptures was made in such a day as that of 
Wiclif, but also that the Version itself is such a one as it is. 

It will be well to glance briefly at the three concluding years 
of the life of Wiclif. In 1381 he took a yet more decided stand 
at Oxford against the doctrines of Popery, than he had previously 
done. But there was one thing regarded by both Clergy and 
Laity, as the most profound of mysteries, against which he had 
yet to testify, and to show up all the errors which the comiftonly 
received doctrines concerning it entailed. This doctrine was 
Transubstantiation, — a doctrine, which if true, absolutely con- 
tradicted all that he had taught respecting the one sacrifice of 
Jesus Christ, and which in itself upheld the power and authority 
of Borne, against which he had so violently protested. It was 
iiot with the spirit of an impatient dogmatist, but with the 
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eame8tn6B8 of a Christian, that he continued this opposition, la 
1381 he drew pnhlio attention to it by twelve conclusions which he 
published at Oxford. But a messaij^e from the chancellor which 
was delivered to Wiclif, during one of his theological lectures, pre» 
Tented his lecturing any more on that subject 

Further proceedings against him were postponed during the 
summer of 1381, by the insurrection of Wat Tyler, and other 
disturbances which drew public attention another way, but in 
1382, Sudbury, Archbishop of Canterbury, and Courtney, Bishop 
of London, convened an assembly of eight Bishops and fourteen 
doctors for the purpose of formally condemning the doctrines 
held by Wiclif. The storm was however again averted, and Dr. 
Nicolas Hereford actually had the courage to defend Wiclif and 
his doctrines at great length in the University Pulpit. This pro- 
duced a fresh commotion, which ended in Wiclif being expelled 
from his professorship, and banished from Oxford. He was then 
cited by Urban VI. to appear at Bome, but he was now suffering 
so severely from paralysis as to render his obedience, even had he- 
been disposed, impossible. The remaining months of his life 
do not appear to have been molested. His days were drawing 
near their close, and he peacefully departed for his better inherit- 
ance. Dee. 29, 1384, aged 60 years. 

We have thus briefly glanced at the life and labours of Ihis 
man, whose efforts will not, in their results, be fully know untU 
the day when the hidden things of darkness shall be brought to 
light, and every man have praise of God. The whole course of 
his testimony stands more or less in connection with his trans- ' 
lation, either as leading to it, or resulting from it. Among all 
the forerunners of the Beformation, Wiclif stands pre-eminent, so 
that others who held his doctrines after him, seem to be almost 
forgotten, until after a century and half, the light of God's truth 
again shone forth. But there continued in this dark interval not 
a few who prized the truth of God more dearly than their own 
lives, amongst these are Santr^, Lord Cobham, White, Hoveden, 
and Tylsworth of Amersham. 

After Wiclif 8 death, several copies of his versions, with altera- 
tions and emendations by various hands, appeared at different 
times, but they are not numerous and we cannot now dwell upon 
them. 

In 1390, a bill was brought into the House of Lords, to sup- 
press Wiclif s translation, but the influence of John of Gaunt was 
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■o strong M to pfe fc nt «ny lef^aUtire prohilnyim of Ae Seiip^ 
taxes in English. Aboat this time Wielifs writings foond iStkeit 
wcy to Bohemia, and there kindled a fresh fisme, the tight of 
which no power of pope or eonneil eoold eztingnirii. When it 
was foond that the enonnities of the Piq»al system were be- 
coming known, fluongh the light of revelation, not only in 
England, hat on the Continent, the indignation of Some knew 
no bounds, and bills of the most ferocioos kind were issued 
against all the holders of theiWiclif heresies. At a eon- 
vocation at Oxford, they were formally condemned and the 
strongest measures resolved on, for their suppression. Mean* 
vdiile copies were rapidly multiplied, and the circulation of the 
Blessed Book daily extended. And, as it always happens, perse- 
cution only increased the curiosity to read and the anxiety to 
procure this remarkable book. In 1410, a copy of this Bible 
was publicly burnt at Oxford. 1411, Archbishop Arundel applied 
to the Pope for leave to bum WicliTs bones, which was acceeded to 
at the council of Constance, 1415. In 1428, Richard Fleming, 
Bishop of Lincoln, who professed for a time the doctrines of Wiclif, 
was commanded by Pope Martin V., to execute the decree, which 
he accordingly did. The bones of Wiclif were dug up and burned, 
and his ashes were cast into a stream which flows by Lutterworth. 
By the light of the Word which he translated, we have, thank 
God, the blessed assurance, that this indignity oSSeted to the 
soul of him who was at rest in Christ, will be no obstacle to that 
consummation and bliss reserved for him, when the summons shall 
go forth to gather God's saints together, who have made a cove- 
nant with him, with sacrifice. 

Throughout the remainder of this century, scattered notices 
are to be found of those who in spite of the danger, read and 
circulated the English Scriptures. So great was the value set 
upon them that the price of one copy, viz: --4 marks and 40 pence, 
was the common yearly stipend of a Curate. 

But the great lever of the Reformation was the printing press; 
by it, says Fox, as by the gift of tongues, the gospel soundeth 
to all nations under heaven, and what God revealeth to one man, 
is dispersed to many, and what is known to one nation is laid 
open to all. This discovery forms a new era in our subject, and 
must be considered in another chapter. 

K. K. 
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"ABRAHAM'S BOSOM," AND "HADES." 

" And it came to pass, that the beggar died, and was carried by the angels 
into Abraham's bosom : the rich man also died, and was buiied ; And in heU 
he lift up his eyes, being in torments, and seeth Abraham afar off, and 
Lazama in his bosom, i^d he cried and said, Father Abraham, have mercy 
on me, and send Lazarus, that he may dip the tip of his finger in water, and 
oool my tongue; for I am tormented in this name. But Abraham said. 
Son, remember that thou in thy lifetime receiyedst thy good things, aad 
likewise Lazarus evil things : but now he is comforted, and th<ni art torment- 
ed. Ajad beside all this, between us and yon there is a great gulf fixed : so 
that they which would pass from hence to you cannot ; neither can they pass 
to us, that would come from thence. — Luke zvi. 22 — 26. 

What is the meaning of " Ahraham's bosom ?" The generality 
of leaders seldom pause to enquire what is the meaning, either 
of words or expressions, in tlie Bible; men nsnally read the 
Bible as they gaze at the sun, or contemplate a waving com* 
field; used to the sight, they look, and are satisfied, without 
feeling at all concerned about the wonder before them: so in 
reading the Bible; they are used to its phraseology, — ^know also, 
from their youth, the contents of the very chapter which they are 
about to read— perhaps for the twentieth, the hundredth time, 
they expect to find nothing new ; and their attention is not ar- 
rested by that which they do not understand; — moreover, they 
seldom know that there is any thing which they do not under- 
stand. The writer of this paper, who has long been conscious of 
this circumstance, has often been struck with glaring proofs of 
it, which are commonly to be met with in reasoning with people 
who profess to know, and to be guided by, the Bible ; they are 
always confident that the Bible is on their side ; and when pas- 
sage after passnge is brought against their favourite notions, they 
shew a perfect acquaintance with the words aud expressions, but 
a total ignorance of the meaning implied. By this is not meant 
that the same is just the case with the parable before us, the 
object of which, at all eve4ts, is almost self-evident ; and it may 
not matter much, if people do not attach any definite, meaning to 
the expression, ** Abraham's bosom." Our object, however, is, 
to shew that this is a technical phrase, which was well known to 
those to whom the Saviour addressed the parable before us ; and 
this will also explain the word which, in this parable, is trans- 
lated " heU." * 

There has long been, at least since the Beformation, a contro- 
versy about an intermediate state between death and the resur- 
rection. The Bomish Church believes in a purgatory, which we 
reject (Art. xxii.) But an iutennediate state our Church does not 
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reject In what condition men are after death, is hinted at in the 
last Collect bat one, in our burial service; there is, for those who 
depart in the faith, "joy and felicity*' at once; bnt the "perfect 
eonsnnunation and bliss*' we look for after the resnrrection. We 
do not intend to enter into the whole controversy ; nor shall we 
state all that may be said on the subject; bnt the following pas- 
sages are clearly on our side of the question ; and we will content 
ourselves ^th referring to them, without much comment: Acts 
ii. 27, &c. ; £ph. iv. 9 ; 1 Peter iii. 19 ; iv. 6, &c. That the 
preacher in 1 Peter iii. 19. was Noah, and by the " dead,"* in 1 
Peter iv. 6, be meant persons " dead" afterwards^ but alive at the 
time of the preaching, are devices so arbitrary, as scarcely to de- 
serve a refutation ; but we do not of course, contend for the 
notion that any conversions ever have taken, or now take place, in 
the other world. (2 Cor vi. 2«) With regard to Eph. iv. 9, we are 
sorry to venture an interpretation, contrary to the opinion of our 
inimitable and excellent Bishop Pearson (On the Creed, Art 
" Descended into Hell.") Bishop Pearson justly compares the 
expression in Eph. iv. 9, with Psalm cxxxix. 15 ; but the good 
Bishop is certainly mistaken, in considering the expression in 
the Psalm to mean something above ground ; such indeed is its 
uttimate meaning; but David uses the expression as a figure; he 
is speaking of his Mothers womb, which, though of course 
above ground, he compares to a subterraneous cavern; otherwise, 
the language is deprived of all its force; and the expression 
itself, " lower," or "lowest parts of the earth," or « in the earth," 
(Prayer Book version v. 14.) must therefore mean really wnder 
grmtndf though representing some thing above ground; viz> 
his mothers womb, and so Eph. iv. 9, remains in its natural 
sense, and means Hades. 

Let the reader now turn to the third Article of our Church, in 
her Thirty-nine Articles. That Article is now very short ; but 
originally it had these additional words: " That the body qf 
Christ lay in the grave nntil his resurrection ; hut his spiritf whkh 
he gave up, was tdth the spviits which were detained in prison or 
in hell, and preached to them as the place in 8t. Peter testifieth." 

And we still confess in the Apostle's Creed, " He descended 
into hell," (Psalm ^xvi. and Acts ii.) The above conduding 
words of our Third Article were subsequently omitted, to at- 
tempt — in vain — ^to reconcile the Puritans ; but the doctrine was 
not abandoned, nor any other doctrine, although many things 
were, perhaps unhappily, changed, in forms of expression, omis- 
sion, &c., to please " mistakers," as the Church declares, " rather 
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than font any other worthy cause;'* wliUe 9he at tbe same time 
declares, that her oiiginal standards, such as they were, were 
" agreeahle to the word of Chd." * 

It may be profitable to many of our readers, to refer to a few, 
out of many passages in the New Testament, wherein all the time 
that passes between death, and the resurrection, at the coming 
of the Lord, " the second time without sin unto salyation," is 
passed over in silence, as if it did not exist. See Phil. i. 6, 10 ; 
Ool. iii. 3, 4 ; 1 Thess. y. 23 ; Heb ix. 27, 28. 

We must now inform our readers, that three very different 
words in the New Testament, are, in our yersion, translated 
" hell;" one of these occurs only once, L e. Tartarus, 2 Pet ii. 4. 
The other two are, in Greek, Modes, — ^which is not only not a 
place oi punishment, but is to be destroyed at the very time, as no 
longer wanted, when the actual punishment of the wicked will 
commence (Bev, zx. 14.), — and Gehenna, which is the place of 
final punishment, and is not destroyed. In the following pas- 
sages, the word translated *' hell" is Hades : Matt zi. 23 ; xvL 18. 
Luke X. 15 ; xvi. 23 : Acts ii. 27, 31 : 1 Cor. xv. 05 : Bev. i. 18 ; 
tL 8 ; XX. 13, 14. In the following it is Gehenna: Mat y. 22, 29 ; 
X. 28; xvui, 9; xxiiL 15, 33: Mark ix. 43, 47: Luke xu. 5: 
J«me8 iii. 6. In tbe important Syriao. version of the New Testa- 
ment, a yersion very little inferior to the Greek original in au- 
thority, the two words are kept distinct throughout ; and any one 
who will compare the passages above given, will at once see the 
great difference between the two words. The Syriac translation 
of 1 Peter iii. 19, 20, literally, ** And preached unto those souls 
which were kept in Hades, (Shiiil, the Hebrew Sheol,) which 
had been disobedient, (or not obedient, j before, in the days of 
Noah, when the longsuffering of God commanded that there 
should be an ark (made) in tbe hope of their repentance, and eight 
souls only went into it, and were saved by water." Note — " By 
which also he went," is not in the Syriac. And in other i-espectSy 
this Syriac translation is not so wide a deviation from the origi- 
nal, as it may seem from the English translation. Note also, 

the various reading of the word translated "once waited." 

One more consideration, before we proceed to our last authority. 
When the Saviour, in his ministry, made use of words and ex- 
pressions, which had a definite meaning at the time, must he 
not have intended those words and expressions to be understood 
in that meaning ? He adding no explanation, directly or indi- 

* Act tar Ihe Vt^fymatrf of CanmMm Prayer, &c. A. 5 et 6 Edv. vi. - 
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rectly, to the oontnuy. And if, at the time of the Savioor^s per- 
sonal ministry, the Jews made a clear distinction between Hades 
and Gefienna ; and the Sayioor used the same words (or their 
representatives in other languages, as 81keol,for Hades,) and his 
Apostles too so used them, not only without explanation, hut 
ever observing the same distinction, must not both the Lord 
Jesus Christ and his Apostles, have used those words in the 
sense in which the Jews then understood them ? Undoubtedly, 
in such a case, divine sanction was given to the sense in which 
the Jews used the words. We will however not hesitate to admit, 
that nothing decisive can be proved fiom the Old Testament, 
though, in spirit, it unquestionably favours our view of the mat- 
ter. The Hebrew word 8heol tot Hades, may also mean Chhetma, 
as it may also mean the ffrave ; but Gehenna, as a place of future 
punishment, does not occur in the Old Testament, being of a 
later invention — to give, however, only a name to a thing, which 
up to the time was without a name, though a reality. The He- 
brew word Sheol seems to stand, without distinction, for all that 
is beyond death ; but when the word Gehenna came into use, as 
a name for the place of punishment, Sheol probably was restric- 
ted to what is in the New Testament, called Hades. Thus the 
same word Sheol is in the following passages translated " grave,** 
and " hell;* Gen. xxxvii. 35 ; xliv. 31; Deut. ?3cxu. 32 ; Isa. v. 14; 
Psalm ix. 17, 18. But the same who brought " life and immor- 
tality to light," made as also better acquainted with their oppo- 
sites in the other world ; and the nearer the day, the brighter 
the dawn. 

The last authority which we will now bring forward, as to the 
sense in which the Jews understood the word ** Hades**, as also 
the expression " Abraham's bosom;* at the time in question, is 
the great and most trustworthy Jewish historian, Plavius Jose- 
phus, the greatest general, (and he a learned priest,) that the 
Jews had in their war with the Romans, at the destruction of 
Jerusalem, which took place about forty years after the crucifix- 
ion, when Josephus was no longer a child nor a youth : he was 
therefore contemporary with the Apostles ; and it is clear that the 
treatise from which we are going to quote, does not give any new 
doctrines of the Jews, invented since the time of Christ, but those 
which prevailed and were fully and firmly established among the 
Jews at the time of the Saviour's ministry. 

The following are extracts from Josephus's ** Discourse to the 
Greeks, concerning fTo^s." 

J« Now as to Hades, wherein the souls of the righteous and 
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tmrigbteoas are detained, it is necessary to speak of it. Hadea 
is a place in the world not regularly finished ; a subterraneous 
region, wherein the light of this world does not shine ; from 
which circumstance, that in this region the light does not shine^ 
it cannot be bat there must be in it perpetaal darkness. This 
region is a place of custody for souls, in which angels are ap- 
pointed as guardians to them, who distribute to them temporarj^ 
punishmentf agreeable to every one's behaviour and manners. 

2. In this region there is a certain place set apart as a hke of 
unquenchable Jire ; whereinto we suppose no one hath hitherto 
been cast, but it is prepared for a day afore determined by God, 
in which one righteous sentence shall deservedly be passed upon 
all men; when the unjust, and those that have been diso- 
bedient to God, and have given honour to such idods as have 
been the vain operations of the hands of men, as to God 
himself, shall be adjudged to this everlasting punishment, as 
having been the causes of defilement ; while the just shall obtain 
an incorruptible and never-fading kingdom. These are now indeed 
confined in Hades, but not in the same place wherein the uigust 
are confined. 

3. For there is one descent into this region, at whose gate we 
believe there stands an archangel, with an host; which gate, 
when those pass through that are conducted down by the angels 
appointed over souls, they do not go the same way but the just 
are guided to the right hand, and are led with hymns sung by 
the angels appointed over that place, into a region of light, in 
which the just have dwelt from the beginning of the world ; not 
constrained by necessity, but ever enjoying the prospect of the 
good things they see, and rejoicing in the expectation of those 
new enjoyments which will be peculiar to every one of them, and 
esteeming those things beyond what we have here ; with whom 
there is no place of toil, no burning heat, no piercing cold, nor 
are any briers there ; but the countenance of the fathers and of 
tile just, which .they see always smiles upon them, while they 
wait for that rest and eternal new life in heaven, which is to suc- 
ceed this region. This place we call the bosom of Abraham, 

4. But as to the unjust, they are dragged by force to the lefi 
hand, by the angels allotted for punishment, no longer going with 
a good will, but as prisoners driven by violence ; to whom are 
s6nt tile angels appointed over them to reproach them and 
threaten them witli their terrible looks, and to thrust them still 
downwards. Now those angels that are set over these souls, drag 
them into the neighbourhood of hell itself; who when they are 
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hard by if, continually hear the noise of it, and do not stand cleaf 
of the hot vapour itself; but when they have a near view of this 
spectacle, as of a terrible and exceeding great prospect of fire, 
they are struck with a fearftd expectation of a future judgment^ 
and in effect punished thereby ; and not only so, but where they 
see the place [or choir] of the fathers and of the just, even 
hereby are they punished ; for a chaos deep and large is fixed 
between them, insomuch that a just man that hath compassion 
upon them, cannot be admitted, nor can one that is unjust, if 
he were bold enough to attempt it, pass over it 

5. This is the discourse concerning Hades, wherein the 
souls of all men are confined until a proper season, which God 
hath determined, when he will make a resuireetion of all men from 
the dead; not procuring a transmigration of souls from one 
body to another, but raising again those very bodies, which yon 
Greeks seeing to be dissolved^ do not believe [their resurrection,] 
We have therefore believed that the body will be raised again ; 
for although it be dissolved, it is not perished ; for the earth re- 
ceives its remains, and preserves them : and while they are like 
seed, and are mixed among the more fruitftil soil, they flourish, 
and what is sown is indeed sown hare grain, but at the mighty 
sound of God the Creator, it will sprout up, and be raised in a 
clothed and glorious condition, though not before it has been disf- 
solved and mixed [with the earth.] So that we have not rashly 
believed the resurrection of the body ; for although it be dissolved 
for a time on account of its otiginal transgression, it exists still, 
and is cast into the earth as into a potter's furnace, in order to 
be formed again ; not in order to rise again such as it was before, 
but in a state of purity, and so as never to be destroyed any more. 
And to every body shall its oum soul be restored. And when it 
hath clothed itself wiih. that body, it will not be subject to misery, 
but being itself pure, it will continue with its pure body, sold 
rejoice with it ; and which it having walked righteously now in 
this world, and never having had it as a snare, it will receive it 
again with great gladness. But as for the unjust, they will re- 
ceive their bodies not changed, not freed from diseases or dis- 
tempers, nor made glorious, but with the same diseases wherein 
they died ; and such as they were in their unbelief, the same 
shall they be when they shall be faithfully judged. 

8. In wfiatsoever ways I shall find you, in them shall I judge 
you entirely ; so cries the ekd of all things. And he who hath 
at first lived a virtuous life, but towards the latter end falls into 
vice, these labours by him before endured shall be altogether vain 
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and unprofitable, even as in a play, brought to an ill catastrophe. 
Whosoever shall have lived wickedly and luxuriously may repent; 
however, there will be need of much time to conquer an evil 
habit; and even after repentance, his whole life must be guarded 
with great care and diligence, affcer the manner of a body, which, 
after it hath been a long time afflicted with a distemper, requires 
a stricter diet, and method of living ; for though it may be pos- 
sible, perhaps, to break off the chain of our irregular aflections 
at once, yet our amendment cannot be secured without the grace 
of God, the prayers of good men, the help of the brethem, and 
our own sincere repentance and constant care. It is a good thing 
not to sin at all ; it is also good, having sinned, to repent, as it 
is best to have health always; but it is a good thing to recover 
from a distemper. To Ood be glory and dominion for ever and 
ever. Amen. 

THE ANGEL-WATCH, OR THE SISTERS. 

A daughter watched at midnight 

Her dying mother's bed ; 
For five long nights she had not slept^ 

And many tears she shed ; 
A vison like an angel came^ 

Which none but she might see ; 
** Sleep, duteous child," the angel said, 

" And I will watch for thee !" 

Sweet slumber like a blessing fell 

Upon the daughter's face ; 
The angel smiled, and touched her not, 

But gently took her place ; 
And, oh, so fuU of human love 

Those pitying eyes did shine, 
The angel-guest half mortal seemed — 

The slumbers half divine. 

Like rays of light the sleeper's locks 

In warm loose curls were thrown ; 
Like rays of light the angel's hair 

Seemed like the sleeper's own. 
A rose-like shadow on the cheek, 

Dissolving into pearl ; 
A something in that angel's face 

Seemed sister to the girl ! \ 
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The mortal and immortal each 

Reflecting each were seen ; 
The earthly and the spiritaal, 

With death's pale face between. 
O human love, what strength like thine ? 

From thee those prayers arise 
Which, entering into Paradise, 

Draw angels from the skies. 

The dawn looked through the casement cold — 

A wintry dawn of gloom. 
And sadder shewed the curtain*d bed, — 

The still and sickly room : 
** My d%ugher ? — art thou there, my child ? 

Oh, haste thee, love, come nigh. 
That I might see once more thy face, 

And bless thee, ere I die ! 

If ever I were harsh to thee, 

Forgiye me now," she cried : 
'( God knows my heart, I loTed thee most 

When most I seemed to chide ; 
Now bend and kiss thy mother's lips. 

And for her spirit pray ! " 
Hie angel kissed her; and her soul 

Passed blissfully away I 

A sudden start ! — ^what dream, what sounds 

The slumbering girl alarms ? 
She wakes — she sees her mother dead 

Within the angel's arms ! 
She wakes — she springs with wild embrace— 

But nothing there appears 
Except her mother's sweet dead face — 

Her own convulsive tears. 

Chablbs SwAiir. 



ON THE DEATH OF CHILDREN. 

'* While the child was yet alive, I fasted and wept : for I said, 
who can tell whether God will be gracious to me, that the child 
may live ? But now he is dead, wherefore should I fast? Can 
I bring him back again ? I shall go to him, but he shall not 
return to me." (2 Samuel xii, 22> 28.) 
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- We have in this chapter, one of the most heautiful and affect- 
ing narratives which the sacred volame contains. A parent, 
even David, the good king of Israel, is introduced, fasting and 
weeping, and beseeching God for his child, grievonsly sick. 
Oppressed with unutterable woe, the distressed father lies all 
night upon the earth, and is unable to eat bread. His fears are 
realized — the child dies. Filled with compassion for their royal 
master, " the servants of David feared to tell him that the child 
was dead; for they said. Behold, while the chUd was yet alive, we 
spake unto him, and he would not hearken nnto our voice : how 
will he then vex himself, if we tell him that the child is dead ?" 
Bnt their sadness and stillness spoke more than words, to the 
anticipating eye of parental anxiety. " David perceived that 
the child was dead.*' What now is his conduct f He arises from 
the earth, and washes, and anoints himself, and changes his 
apparal, and comes into the house of the Lord and worships : 
returning to his own house, he takes the sustenance which nature 
requires, and exhibits a fine model of resignation to his wonder- 
ing family, in the memorable words of my text — " While the 
child was yet alive, I fasted and wept : for I said, who can tell 
whether God will be gracious to me, that the child may live ? 
But now he is dead, wherefore should I fast? Can I bring 
him back again? I shall go to him, but he shall not return to 
me." Here are two things worthy of our particular considera- 
tion — ^the reasons of David's resignation, and the manner in 
which it manifested itself. 

We will first advert to the grounds of his resignation : — ** Can 
I bring him back again ? I shall go to him, but he shall not 
return to me.** The good Psalmist had done as every pious 
parent will do in similar circumstances ; he had bowed himself 
before the Most High God, and besought Him right humbly for 
his child. Death had signified it to be the divine pleasure, that 
the child should be taken to another state of existence. To resist 
would be vain — ^to repine would be fruitless. Our grief may 
unman ourselves, it may distress our friends, it may unfit us for 
the discharge of the duties of life, it may offend our God ; but 
it can never call back from the tomb the beloved objects upon 
whom death hath once fixed his unrelenting hand. They hear 
not our sighs, they regard not our tears. Though rivers of 
waters should run down our cheeks, though we should give up 
all the pleasures and pursuits of life, and devote our days and 
nights to mourning, it would be of no avail. The spirit once 
fled, returns no more. We cannot bring it back again. It is the 
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aiqpointment of thai Being, vfao viU not eondeaeend to cti^mte 
with ns hiB xi^t to die evestores of his hand. Hjb will most be 
done. BeascMi, liierefoie, on diis gnrand, eombined her Toiee 
with religion's, in indneing die Psalmist to endure vilh manly 
sobmission vliat he was nnable to amend. 

It is true, it would be a melancholy fiwtitode which tfieae re- 
flections prodnce, if it were not strength e ned and dieered by 
another considention. Thoof^ fate forbade David to call baek 
to his embraces his departed child, was he sepamled from him 
for ever ? Was the spark of life, which had been kindled in 
his babe, extinguished eternally? Was the little offspring of 
his body strack out of all being, bom only to die, doomed to a 
shorter and more joyless existence than the idle gossamer diat 
floats npon the air? Verily, to the tender heart of the alfection- 
ate king the thoaght had been insupportable. But he was con- 
soled with far other expectations. The spark of being which the 
Almighty had kindled in his child, was kindled to bum for ever. 
The Messiah had consecrated it to immortality. ** I shall go to 
him," though ** he shall not return to me." 

A resignation, grounded on such considerations as these, must 
have blessed and exalted the Psalmistf s character. Let ns briefly 
notice the manner in which it manifested itself. Behold, he 
who, careless of attire, lay weeping on the earth, arises and 
washes himself and changes his apparel. He, whom no consi- 
deration could draw from the place where his child lay sick, goes 
forth spontaneously " into the house of the Lord, and worehips.** 
He, whom the elders of the house had intreated |in vain to re- 
ceive some sustenance, himself gives ordero to set on bread. He 
whom his servants '* feared to tell that the child was dead," 
leaves their astonished minds below his fortitude, and discourses 
with them on the reasonableness and propriety of submission. 
How mf^estic in his affliction ! YHiat greatness and peace in re- 
signation like this ! There is nothing here of the coldness of the 
stoic, or of the disgusting hardihood of the unbeliever. David's 
heart was tender. We have seen during the illness of hijS chOd, 
and we have learned from many incidents of his life, that he felt 
most sensibly what only parents feel. But his acquiescence 
sprang from a sense of duty. It was the efibrt of a great mind, 
greatly endowed with divine grace, and anxious in idl things to 
honour God. 

It is worthy of particular observation, that the first step of the 
Psalmist in the day of his sorrow, is to '^ the house of the 
Lord." As soon as he had attired himself in the garments of 
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decency, he went into the temple. There, we may presume, he 
confessed his sins to his Maker, especially that flagrant depar- 
ture from the law of God, which had heen the occasion of the 
death of the child. There, we may suppose, he humhled him- 
self in his prayer, and acknowledged the justice of the Almighty. 
There, we may believe, he sought the consolation and support 
of that grace, which descendeth from heaven upon the afflicted 
soul, as the dew upon the grass when it languisheth. His con- 
duct, my brethren, is worthy of imitation. I know not where 
the children of sorrow should go, if not to the house of their 
heayenly Father. It is in the holiness of the sanctuary, that, 
*' beauty" is found, which the prophet was to give, instead 
of ''ashes," to those "who mourned in Zion." It is in the 
sacred vessels of the temple, that the " oil of joy'* is kept, which 
God's people are to have " for mourning." And here, we trust, 
when we are assembled " in his name," Immanuel is " in the 
midst of us," who furnishes from the wardrobe of heaven " the 
garment of praise for the spirit of heaviness." Are you then 
bereaved or afflicted ? Fail not to seek your Maker in the house 
which He hath chosen *' to place his name there." ** Go into 
his tabernacle, and fall low on your knees before his footstool. 
Humble yourselves in his sight under his heavy hand. Pour out 
your griefs before Him, and beseech Him to speak peace to your 
perturbed bosoms. Trust me, " He is a refuge in distress," a 
very present help in the needful time of trouble. David went 
into his sanctuary, and was strengthened : and his God is your 
God, powerful as a comforter ; at whose word the gloomy clouds 
of sorrow will vanish, and the impetuous tossings of your hearts 
be still. — Extracted from Bp, Dekon, 

ON THE ATTENDANCE OF CHILDREN AT CHURCH. 



" SuvFBB the little children to come unto me, and forbid them 
not," were the gracious words of our blessed Savour, implying 
that even the prayers and devotions of babes were acceptable unto 
God. Yet many parents, either ^m fancying that their children 
are too young to conduct themselves properly in the house of 
God, or f^om an erroneous notion that they cannot possibly 
derive any benefit from going to church, studiously keep them 
at home. But this system is always sure to be attended with 
serious evil to the children, and is grounded upon the ignorance 
of our nature. It is an old saying, and full of wisdom, that 
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"just as the twig is bent, the tzee's inclined;" that is, that earlj 
discipline will monld any thing into what fonn we please — so 
that even lifeless or senseless bodies may be made obedient to 
the laws which we may impose upon them. Much more truly 
may this be said of children, with them early habits are all in 
all : if those habits in childhood are habits of order and industry 
— tbe man will generally be found to be orderly and industrious : 
if they be those of obedience to his parents, and piety to his 
Ood — the man will in general be found to be a loyal subject, and 
possessed with a serious due sense of tbe importance of re- 
ligion. If, on the other hand, the parents set before their off- 
spring examples of irregular, dishonest, or intemperate conduct; 
if they show no command over their own tempers, no reverence 
for their superiors, no regard for the will of their God — if all 
their habits are cTil— can it be expected that a miracle should be 
wrought in their favour, and that their children should grow up 
into honest, religious, sober men ? Every day's experience 
shows the folly of entertaining such hopes or expectations. 
Among the great number of disorderly, dishonest, and profligate 
children with which London abounds, it will, generally speaking, 
be found that their parents were not persons of orderly, regular, 
and virtuous habits. Habits never leave a man — they may be tbe 
spring and source of his respectability and happiness ; or they 
may conduct him to shame and the grave — ^but he will hardly 
ever be able to throw them off. When formed upon right prin- 
ciples, they are more stable than principle itself. Of their power 
and inveteracy. Scripture itself speaks when, in describing the 
difficulty of reformation to the wicked, it asks, ** Can the Ethi- 
opian change his skin, or the leopard his spots? then may we 
learn to do well, who have been accustomed to do evil." But of 
all important habits, none can surely be put in competition with 
that of early attendance ia the house of God. He who has been 
early accustomed to attend his church, will feel that something 
is wanting to the solemnity and the comfort of his sabbath, if 
this habit has been interrupted. This will be the ease if the inter- 
ruption has been unavoidable. If it have been occasioned by his 
own fault, to his discomfort and uneasiness will be added a sense 
of wrong doing — and the consequence of these feelings will be a 
renewed eagerness to go back to his old and good customs. He 
will say, " I was glad when they said. Let us go into the house 
of the Lord!" for he will esteem it at once a privilege and a 
blessing. On the other hand, if we inquire into the circum- 
stances of a person's never going to church in his manhood, we 
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shall almost invariably find that he neyer did go when young. 
The wretched objects of their country's offended justice, have 
borne an almost unanimous testimony to the fatal effects of non- 
attendance at divine worship. They never had acquired the 
habit of going to church — they therefore never thought of going, 
and evil found them. May these brief remarks be impressed up- 
on the minds of our readers, and make them earnestly desirous 
to implant in their children an early habit of atttendance at 
churcb. 

DIOCESE OF CALCUTTA. 

MISSION OF BABBIPOBE. 

In our last number we gave an account of the noble Mission 
ary Institution, which is supported by the Society for the Propa- 
gation of the Gospel, at Bishop's College in the neighbourhood 
of Calcutta.! 

This month we are enabled to give a history of one of tbe 
Society's most flourishing missions in connection with that Col- 
lege, — the Mission of Barripore. 

The account is drawn up by the Bev. C. E. Driberg, the present 
chief missionary at that station. Next month we hope to be able 
to give an account from the pen of the Bishop of Madras, of the 
consecration of the interesting Church, the completion of which is 
mentioned by Mr. Driberg. 

Barripilur, the head-quarters of this Mission, is situated sixteen 
miles south of Calcutta — a few years ago it was| a civil station 
— a collector, a salt agent, a magistrate, and a medical man, were 
among the residents; but, a few years before I came, it was 
abandoned as a station, and has again assumed its quiet, village- 
like aspect. This circumstance, together with those of distance 
from town, and the absence of the scandalizing examples of dis- 
solute and abandoned Christian men, are a great advantage for 
carrying on our Missionary operations. I consider this station 
eminently favourable for a sphere of Missionary labour, being 
far enough from town for quiet and retirement, and yet not so 
far as to deprive us of the benefit of constant counsel and advice ; 
an excellent carriage road now renders the intercourse easy, and 
speedy enough. Some noble Cassuarina firs point out the 
village, two miles before you reach it; and the tower of the 
church, rising heaven-wards, tells at once that the Lord's territory 
extends here. 

A delightful and refreshing sight it is indeed, when, after pas- 
9ing at Rajpore a hideous car of Juggernath, and numerous lofty 
B B 
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temples with tiie trideikt of Shiva displayed* yon first get a glimpse 
of the pinnaeles, and then of tlie tower, and then the tower itself 
opens on yonr riew as yon tnm the angle of the road— *and then 
the east end comes into sight, with the sacred symbol of our holy 
faith. It is indeed quite an oasis in the desert. Barripur itself 
contains, it is said, about 6,000 souls ; one quarter of the whole 
number are Barriiis p&n-cultiTators, from which produce the village 
takes its name.. 

There are no schools of any character supported by the natives 
themselves. The Zemindar neither doe9 anything towards the 
moral improvement of his under tenants^ (lyots,) nor affords any 
iMiUtiM for the education, of their children. 

For many years the only school here was the one which has 
been lately given up by the Committee, ai^ter having e^sted for 
twenty years in it ; most of the children of the respectable seai- 
dents received their education in the vemacalar, and It was 
originally a very popular school too, for, being so far as it then 
was from the immediate superintendence of the Missionary, the 
whole of the time in the day school was devoted to teaching 
writing and arithmetic, the composition of business letters, peti- 
tions, grants, leases, and also the forms of address belonging to 
the different grades of rank and station in society — ^to the total 
exclusion of all books touching on Christianity, though these 
books were, of course, kept in the school. 

But when Mr. Tweddle took charge of Tallygunge, and was 
enabled to visit it once or twice in the momh, matters were much 
altered for the better. 

This school, then, which had been established by Mr. Plowden, 
formerly salt agent, at Barripi^Lr — supported and fostered by him 
for some years, and subsequently transferred to the Calcutta 
Diocesan Committee of the Society for Promoting Christian 
i^nowle4g«-*>m«y be considered to have been the commencement 
of Miasionaiy operations in this district. Although put undar 
the anperintend^ee of the Missionary resident at Tally-gunge, 
it was not till 18Sfi,. that mj direet measures were adogpted to- 
wards the conversion of the heathen. During ibis- y^ar,. appli- 
cants seekingi Christian instruction casne firom Sulfcea to Mr. 
Tweddle-— he, having just at that time been reinforeed by tb^ 
appointment of a Catechist from Bishop's College^ ms enabled 
to extend his operations. The applioonts (who, in proof of their 
sincerity, brought with them some of their idols) were fanronrab^ 
received ; Sulkea was regularly visited, and geaeraily vid BainpAr, 
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where in examkiing the school, (^j^ortunities were ttbimdaatly 
aSbrded for explaining to the heathen listeners the fost principles 
of the Christian religion : each visit occupied two or three days ; 
and the house I now occupy (thm « deserted police office) af- 
forded shelter to the Missionary. But a great and effectual door 
having heen opened at Jhaaj^ra, in the vicinity of TaUy-gttnge, 
and which has since hecome the head-quarters of that Mission, 
Barripur and Sulkea lost, for a time, the benefit of regular pas- 
toral superintendence. However, in 1838, Banip{^ was made the 
centre of a separate Mission, having mttadlied to it the villages of 
Andermanic and Sulkea, and the Bev. J. Bowyer was pnt in 
charge ; but after a short residence of three or four months, ha 
was compelled to relinquish his post by reason of severe illness. 

But matters were not in so discouraging a state now ; a great 
improvement had taken place by the appointment (as assistant to 
the salt agent) of my lamented friend the late Bobert 8hedden 
Homflray. He came to reside at Bairipdr about the time that 
Mr. Boyer was compelled to leave it The Christians were at 
tins time in the last state of temporal distress, having all of them 
lost their rice crops, by the severe inundation of 1843, and most 
of them their very dwellings. He immediately collected many 
together, gave them work in his own grounds ; and when the in- 
undation had partially passed away, fumidied them with paddy 
seed, and sent them back to their villages. I have known but 
few laymen who have interested themselves on Missionary affairs 
as did this servant of the Church. Though not much of a 
Bengalli scholar, he yet put the morning prayers of the Church 
into Bengalee in Boman characters ; and when we were unable 
to come from Tally-gimge, used to assemble the Christians in his 
study for prayers. He will ever be had in remembrance, in the 
cup and paten used for the service of the altar, one of his pious 
offerings. His memory is endeared to me by a personal friend- 
ship of many years, and by his uniform kindness to the native 
Christians. Ever ready and willing to co<-operate in any plan for 
the advancement of the intereste of the Mission, he was, from 
the very first, a trae yoke-fellow. 

In 1835, after having been admitted into the holy order of 
Deacon, I was sent by the Bishop to take charge of this Mission. 
I was not a little dismayed to find, when I came, that a dissent- 
ing Missionary had found his way down here. Hi^pily for me, 
his perfect knowledge of the language and habite of the people 
of this district seoured him the interest of an influential Govern-. 



ment officer, through whom he receired a secular appointment 
under Government, which made it necessary for him to qnit 
Barripilkr, and thus I was left unmolested. 

Early in 1836, Mr. Moore joined me as Gatechist. We have 
erer since worked together in this portion of the Lord*s vineyard ; 
and happy do I consider myself in having been permitted to en- 
joy his friendship, and his most valuable co-operation and coun- 
sel in the management of this responsible station. Mr. Moore 
was admitted to Priesf s orders on Holy Thursday last 

At Barripilr itself there was, when I first came, the Bengalli 
school to attend to daUy, whilst the spiritual charge of the small 
congregations of Christians at Sulkea and Andermanic became 
an almost paramount duty. 

In a short time we established a school, exclusively for the 
children of native Christians, and intended to serve also as an 
asylum for such orphans as we might chance to obtain. 

An English school was also commenced about the same time, 
and received Mr. Moore's assiduous attention, until the increasing 
numbers of the converts demanded more of our care and time. 
Still a few youths continued to receive instruction privately, being 
chiefly the younger members of the family of the Zemindar of 
the place. 

A small room, that had been formerly used as the salt office, 
being lent me by Mr. Homfray, daily service was immediately 
commenced in it; and having with God's blessing, been continued 
to this day, has at last found the shelter of a decent church. 

A Bengalli school was also opened at RiypCtr, five miles north 
of Barripiir, on the Calcutta road; but the violence and opposi- 
tion of the people (a large body of Brahmins reside there) caused 
the attempts to be abortive. A second was then established at 
Sojidp^, four miles to the south; and in time, others, at the dif- 
ferent villages ; of those, all which were under the charge of 
heathen teachers, have since been closed, and those that now 
remain are conducted by Christian teachers ; hence the poverty 
of attendance in general, for the villagers are afiraid to send their 
children. " lest they should get contaminated ;" and it is only 
when the ?tead-man in the village patronizes the school that the 
rest gain confidence. 

But, to return to my narrative. At the end of 1886, a little 
more than twelve months after I came here, the old cutchery 
house, then deserted, which in former days had given shelter to 
J^essrs. Tweddle and Jones, was purchased of Government, and 
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iittviug been thoroughly «ep<ured, became the Missionary resi- 
dence. Hereby we began to gain a footing in the Tillage. Hith- 
erto I had resided in the lower rooms of Mr. Homfray's house. 
It became necessary now to look out for a place to perform divine 
service in. A small house, belonging to Baboo Dwarkanatli 
Tagore, stood contiguous to the Mission-house; this, at the 
request of the Bishop, was kindly lent to the Mission by the 
proprietor, rent free ; the centre hall fitted up for divine service, 
and the side rooms were used for the Christion school. 

The next thing was to purchase a piece of ground for a Chris- 
tian burial-place. You can easily imagine what a difilcull^ this 
was ; nobody would give me any, for love or money, least of all 
when the object for which I wanted it became known. At last, 
after much delay, I chanced to hear of a man who was anxious 
to sell a small piece (half a biggah) to meet some difficulty he 
had got into ; I need hardly say that we paid its full price, twice 
told. 

Mr. Homfray, about this time, became the proprietor, by pur- 
chase, of a small estate a few miles to the south east of Barripur. 
He immediately formed the project of devoting one portion of it 
to the formation of a village,Jto serve as an asylum for such 
native Christians as were compelled to leave their own Tillages 
by the ^oppression of their zemindars. At first, eight or ten 
families flocked to it from various parts ; by-and-by the number 
increased, and several, too, of the aborigines of the place embrac- 
ed Christianity ; so that it now contains a very pleasing Chris- 
tian colony. The chapel was built at Mr. Homfray's expense, 
and, at his request, I took the spiritual charge. Some little 
assistance was given by Mr. Homfray to each Christian family 
towards building their dwellings (not more, however, than is 
usually done by zemindars when a new ryot comes) ; some 
advances were also made for the purchase of ploughing oxen 
and paddy seed. One or two of them are hunters, and get a 
good subsistence by the sale of their game, viz., wild hogs, and 
venison, of which latter Hindus of all classes, as well as Mahom- 
medans, are very fond. Very good honey is gathered in the 
jungles, and the sale of the bees -wax is also very lucrative. 

During 1837-1838, the whole of the families residing at Bar- 
relle (in Mogra Hat) renounced caste, and came to me for 
Christian instruction. I visited the village immediately, and 
made arrangements for locating a reader, and a small bungalow 
was constructed for divine service. 
BB 2 
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A fierce peneoation was rused against them |by the Mahom-' 
medan Zemindar, whose domains are divided from the Christian 
▼illage only by a deep trench. To prevent the hamlet falling 
into his hands, (for it was for sale,) the committee purchased 
it A beautiful church with a tower forty feet high has been 
built ; and, standing as it does on the edge of the Goria Khdl, is 
seen for several mUes off. I think this is the most promising 
part of this mission. 

It is at present divided into seven circles, (eight if we include 
Diggeeparah,) containing fifty-three villages, occupied by a po- 
pulation of thirteen hundred and sixty-one converts and catechu- 
mens. Two Puckha churches, made of brick, and many thatched 
bungalows afford accommodation for divine service. From Alta- 
berriea, the extreme north, to Eharri, the extreme south, it ex« 
tends about forty mUes in a direct line. 

Divine service is performed daily at BarripCir both morning 
and evening, and at the village stations on Sundays ; and some- 
times on week days when pastoral visits are made. Beaders are 
stationed at all the principal vDlages to teach the Christians and 
assemble them for prayers. 

Of difficulties, discouragements, and opposition, we have had 
(as what missionary has not ?) our full share; but the greatest 
discouragement or the most formidable difficulty is that which is 
caused by the evil walk of some, and coldness and indifference 
of others among the Christians themselves. The very worst 
opponents are tl^ose, who, after having given up caste, and enlisted 
themselves in the ranks of the Christians, fall away again ; and 
although they cannot regain their position among their former 
connexions by reason of having " lost caste," still keep them- 
selves aloof from us. become more hardened than the very hea- 
then, turning away with contempt from any attempt to recover 
them from their dreadful state of apathy and deadness to the 
things pertaining to their everlasting peace. 

Of active opposition, too, we have had some instances. On 
one occasion, Mr. Moore and myself were hemmed in the 
chappl at Audermauic by a large gang of heathen people armed 
with clubs, led on by an apostate Christian, and had to stand an 
active seige of more than two hours, terminated happily by the 
tardy arrival of the police, whose assistance we had on thf« first 
appearance of violence sent to call. And again, when on the 
occasion of the conversion of a Brahmin of high caste, the Mission 
house was beset for two days by large parties of heathen, insti- 
gated by the Zemindar ; and at night the huts of several Chris- 
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tiftnfl on the compound were fired, and reduced to ashes — ^the 
attempt to bum the school having proved abortive. 

But these ebidlitions do not last long, and are only exhibited 
when any circumstance of great excitement occurs ; and even 
then the storms of passion soon subside, and a strong reaction 
in our favour succeeds. 

During the time I have been engaged as a Missionaiy, but 
one case of apostacy has occurred, and this every one must feel 
as a subject for heartfelt thanksgiving ; and, in even this solitary 
case, the apostate, after a short but miserable career, (shunned 
by the Christians, looked upon with mistrust by the heathen, a 
prey to remorse of conscience — " the worm that dieth not" — and, 
as he himself once described it, feeling himself an outcast from 
his father's house, especially on the Lord's-day, when the gong 
tolling for service, and the Christians passing his house, made 
him envy the contentment and quiet they seemed to enjoy,) 
became overwhelmed with shame, and sought to be restored to 
the Church. He was for long time kept on probation, and vo- 
luntarily underwent the penance prescribed — ^both as a mortifica- 
tion of his own proud spirit, and an example and warning to the 
rest. He went to a different chapel on each Sunday, and remained 
out in the verimdah during the service, as unworthy of a place 
in his father's house. After being restored to communion, his 
conduct was, for a long time, all that I could have wished ; and 
I would I could stop here and draw a veil over his subsequent 
conduct; but candour compels me to proceed, and state how, 
when about a year afterwards he petitioned to be restored to his 
former situation, (he had been a Reader of the third grade,) but 
found that I set my face against it, he left the Church and joined 
a dissenting sect ; and I hear that he has recently left it also to 
join the Bomish Church. 

The Mission has been visited by our Right Rev. Diocesan 
three times. On the last occasion, which was in February, 1842, 
the first confirmation at Barripiir was held in the temporary 
church, when 103 candidates were confiurmed. On the ISth 
January, 1843, the first stone of the Barripiir Church was laid by 
the Reverend the Principal of Bishop's College ; and it has pleas- 
ed God to permit us to see the completion of it The building 
having, through His blessing, been sufficiently advanced for that 
purpose, the 6th of May was fixed for performing divine service 
in it for the first time. The Venerable the Archdeacon addressed 
the people on the 1st chapter of the Prophet Haggai and 8th 
verse, his address being done into Beugalli by my coadjutor, the 
Bev. Mr. Moore. The church is called St. Peter's Church. 
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The opening of the fiAt church in a Mission is an occurence 
of no ordinary interest — ^it is quite an era in Missionary annals. 
May He grant us grace that we may continae to show onrselves 
thankfol unto Him, for this and all other His mercies ; so that 
His holy name may ever be glorified by and throuc^ ns, and 
His blessed kingdom enlarged. 

MISSIONARY PAPER.— No. 6. 

THE MISSION OF TBS CHUBCH. 

Men, Brethren, and Fathers, 

Give me leave to speak freely to you, of the Church you live in: 
a Church not only in its doctrine and discipline, but in all things 
else, exactly conformable to the primitive, the apostolical, the 
Catholic Church. For was that no sooner planted by Christ, but 
it was watered by the blood of Martyrs ? So was ours. Hadi 
the Catholic Church been all along pestered with heretics and 
schismatics? So hath ours. HaveLthey endeavoured in all ages 
to oiidermine and so to overthrow it ? In this also ours is but 
too much like unto her. And it is no wonder: for the same 
reason that occasioned all the disturbances and opposition that 
the Catholic Church ever met with, still holds good as to ours 
too, even because its doctrines are so pure, its* discipline so 
severe, its worships so solemn, and all its rules and constitutions 
so holy, perfect and divine, that mankind, being generally dc 
bauched in their principles and practices, have a natural averse' 
ness from it, if not an antipathy against it. They would willingly 
go to heaven, but are loath to be at so much pains for it, as our 
Church out of the Word of God, prescribes; and therefore would 
fain persuade themselves, because not suiting forsooth with 
their humour, interest, or depraved indictions. But all their 
little objections against her, are grounded either upon their 
ignorance of what she prescribes, or else upon their unwilling- 
ness to perform it. There are very few, either of the Papists or 
Sectarians, tliat know what ,our Church is, and therefore all 
their zeal against it, must needs be without knowledge. And they 
that have some general notions of it, would never set themselves 
in good earnest upon the observance of what she commands, 
and therefore cannot know what advantage it would be to them. 

Whereas, let any one that hath a due sense of raligion, and a 
real desire of happiness, let such a one but make trial of our 
Church but for one year; let him constantly read the Scriptures, 
in the method she prescribes; let him constantly use the Com- 
mon Prayer according to her directiona; let him constantly 
observe all her Fasts and Holy Days; let hin receive the 
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Saerament as often as sbe is to administer it, and pevform what' 
ever else she haih been pleased to command ; let any man, I say, 
do this, and then let him he against onr Chorch if he can. I 
am confident he cannot Bat our misery is, that none of those 
who are oat of oar Church, and but few of those who are in it, 
will make the experiment ; and that is the reason that those are 
so violent against her, and these so indifferent for her. — Bishop 
Beveridge, 

FBUITS OT FAITH IN THE CHURCH. 

MABTYRDOM OF RIDLEY. 

Being commanded to make ready, with all meekness he obeyed, 
and taking off his gown and tippet, gave them to his brother 
Shipsid. Then standing at the stake upon a stone, lifting up 
his hands towards heaven, he prayed ; " O Heavenly Father, I 
give unto Thee most hearty thanks, for that thou hast called me 
to be a confessor of Thee, even unto death ; I beseech Thee, 
Lord God, take mercy upon the realm of England, and deliver 
the same froxa all her enemies.*' 

Next the smith took an iron chain and brought it round his 
middle, then they took a fagot ready kindled and laid it at Dr. 
Bidley's feet: to whom Latimer said, "Be of good comfort. 
Master Bidley, and play the man. We shall this day light such 
a candle by God's graee in England, as, I trust, shall never be 
put out." 

When Bidley saw (he fire flaming up towards him, he cried 
with an exceeding loud voice, "Into Thy hands, O Lord, I 
commend my spirit Lord, receive my spirit" The fire was 
so ill managed by piling too many fagots over the furze, that it 
first burned beneath, being kept down by the wood, which when 
Bidley felt he desired them for Christ's sake to let the fire come 
to him, but they heaping more fagots upon him, made the fire and 
mouldering beneath so intense, that it burned all his nether 
parts before it once touched the upper : this made him desire 
them to let the fire come to him, saying, "I cannot bum." Yet 
in all this torment, he forgot not to call upon God, saying, 
" Lord, have mercy on me ;" intermingling between whiles, " Let 
the fire come to me, I cannot bum.'' Thus he continued citing 
out until he was consumed ; and thus died this worthy martyr of 
God, and the glory of the English Beformation ; nor did he 
die in vain. 

PAST MISSIONS. 

INTBODUCTION OF CHBISTIANITY INTO IBELAND. 
England, rather than any other country, must be looked to 
for the first Missionaries to the Irish coasts. The period of 
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their airiTal is ywy likely to have been tiie eady part of the 
foorih oentcury, when Britidi ofacristittQa may hare lought tefdge 
in Ireland from the Diocletian perseontion. 

The attention of the Boman Bishop was at length attracted 
to the spiritual deetitation of Ireland, and he ordained and sent 
Palladius to be their ehief BiBhop. The mission of Palladins 
was unattended with snccess, and it now fell to the lot of St. 
Patbiok, (who was bom a. d. 371^ to enter upon an undertaking 
that was likely to be attended with much danger and little success. 

He was in the north west of Gaol when the failure of PaUadius's 
mission became known to him. A Galilean bishop admitted him 
to episcopal orders, and he soon afterwards set forth for Ireland, 
accompanied by some priests and deacons who had been ordain- 
ed along with him. The missionary party arriyed in Ireland in 
the year 432. They went on their way with light hearts and 
high hopes, for St. Patrick already had a foretaste of the snccess 
that was to attend his mission. During his brief sojourn in 
Widow, he succeeded in bringing over to the faith, Sinell, the son 
of Finchadd, who was thej first of the Irish whom he baptized. 
He also converted Dicho, a northern chieftain, who bestowed the 
place on which his bam was erected upon St. Patrick, as a site 
for a Church ; and its rains are still to be seen at Saul, in the 
county of Donr. 

In the year 433, he changed the scene of his labours, with 
a view to visit Tara, then ^e capital of Ireland. Tara was 
situated in the county of Meath, and was known firom the most 
remote antiquity as the royal residence of the monarehs of 
Ireland. It was Easter eve when St. Patrick arrived here; and 
having ignorantly violated one of the religious privileges of the 
Irish (heathen) chieftains — ^Leoguire, the Irish monarch, set 
out at once to put the unknown offender of his laws to death, 
but in this he was disappointed. 

He relented, and even invited Patrick to the palace of Tara. 
With eight companions, and a young boy named Beniguus, after- 
wards his successor in the see of Armagh, St Patrick appeared 
before the king and his chieftains upon the following day, which 
was Easter-Sunday; and notwithstanding the opposition of tfao 
pagan priests, his preaching was most successful. He gained 
over to the gospel several converts. It is even said that Leoguire 
himself, although at first he withstood him, crying out with tears : 
" It is better to believe than to perish ;" was added to the number 
of the tuihtol,— Abridged from ToMs Hidaty qf the Ancient 
Church in Ireland. 
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